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' STATURE, DURABILITY, STRENGTH. The mountain form of Douglas fir, at its northern Valuable as is Douglas fir which grows in the moun- 
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limit, near Tacila lake, in British Columbia, grows at an tain districts for mining timbers, ties and other pur- 
In recent numbers this page has been devoted to elevation of a little over 2,000 feet; in Idaho, Mon poses, it is to the long, large bodied, mature timber of 
eulogistic mention of white pine, yellow pine and white tana and northern Wyoming it is found at an altitude the Coast regions that commercial importance attaches, 
oak as leading commercial woods of North and to this this article must be devoted. i 
America. This week is added to the group fhe Coast form as a rule grows at lower 
Pr] a species which, though coming into world levels on the western side of elevations than 
——— prominence later than the others mentioned, on the eastern sides. Especially in the 
. possesses a potentiality perhaps as great as southern portions of its range it grows best 
<— any of them. Reference is made to Douglas and reaches its altitude limits in sheltered 
-s fir, differently named, in a popular way, red situations, such as protected canyons, slopes 
fir, yellow fir, Oregon pine, red pine, red and benches. 
aa spruce and Douglas spruce. The name {n the north Coast region the heavier fir 
‘“‘Douglas fir’’ was adopted by the I orest growth extends from the crest of the Cas 
pe Service, following a lumber census in which cade mountains in southern British Colum 
— this name was used more than were all bia, Washington and Oregon southward, 
— the various others combined, The preferred and in moist localities in the California 
out botanical name is Pseudolsuga-taxifolia. coast ranges. In the exceedingly humid eli- 
a In Forest Service bulletin No. 130, issued mate and moist soils of this elongated habi- 
swe at’ Washington, D. C., January 28, 1909, the tat the trees reach large size and the growth 
shly following description of Douglas fir is given: is ubundant. About half of the forest in 
ro ‘“No other important commercial tree in this region is Douglas fir. Its chief asso- 
ces. America is so widely distributed as Doug ciates are western and black hemlock, Sitka 
ae las fir, and it is safe to say that none which spruce, giant arborvitw, western white pine 
. has been introduced into Europe has at { and ‘‘noble’’ firs. The climate is favor 
7 tracted so much attention among foresters able tg the magnificent growth of Douglas 
— there, the immense size which it attains in fir as well as other timbers. It is modified 
portions of its range, its high commercial by the prevailing warm sea winds, and is 
l. value, rapid growth and, above all, the ease protected by the mountains to the eastward 
Gs with which it lends itself to silvicultural from northeastern cold waves. The tempera- 
00d management and to forest planting in many ture generally is mild and uniform, with fre 
elv- kinds of situations all combining to place it quent fogs and gradual and moderate 
v. among the most useful of the world’s for changes. 
—_ est trees. * * * The qualities for which The giant Douglas firs of the north Coast 
oes Douglas fir is prized vary considerably in forests are known to have attained great 
:. different parts of its range. In Washington age. More than 700 annular rings have 
— and Oregon, where it attains its largest di been counted on a single stump. The 
ted mensions, its size, strength, durability, clear average length of life of the merchantable 
ness and straightness of grain make it an stand has not been determined, but it is 
D, excellent timber for bridge building and safe to say that in the Coast region the 
all general construction. In the Rocky moun * larger trees are 400 years old on ‘the 
.. tains its durability in contact with the soil * average. The tallest Douglas fir of the 
= adapts it primarily for mine timbers and t Const form, for which there is a record, was 
ND railroad ties, in which clearness and length £ 380 feet high, which also is the maximum 
a are not requisites.’’ x hight recorded for redwood. ‘Trees fifteen 
RY The range of Douglas fir covers the Pa S feet in diameter have been observed, and 
for cific coastal region from the northernmost ae some of the largest trees scaled as much as 
7 districts in which timber can freely grow to 60,000 feet. Such trees usually are clear 
te San Francisco bay, in California, and for a long distance up the stem,:since their 
through the mountain region of the hinter rapid growth, in competition for light with 
- land as far south as to northern Mexico. surrounding trees, does not permit the for- 
de- From north to south (again referring to mation of large sized branches, and such 
‘. the Forest Service as authority) both the small ones as are found soon die under the 
— Coast and mountain forms of Douglas fir shade of the crowns and are broken off. 
aan occupy progressively higher situations in the Without detracting from the important 
ews mountains. The Coast form grows in the places in commerce occupied by redwood, 
— Olympie mountains in Washington from the hemlock, spruce, cedar, sugar and white pine, 
| sea level to an altitude of 3,500 feet, and western white pine of the Inland empire, 
in the Cascades from the lowest elevations mountain yellow pine, lodgepole pine ete. in 
i. to 6,000 feet. In Oregon it grows in the the lumber industry and trade of the Pacific 
wil Coast range between sea level and 6,200 slope, we must admit that the most impor- 
4 feet altitude, and sometimes is found at an tant of all is Douglas fir. This can be 
altitude of 7,200 feet. In the California claimed on account of the abundance, size 
Ss. Coast mountains its lower level is consider and quality of the wood, and its advan 
neh ably above -the sea. In parts of the tage of habitat contiguous to tide water and 
Vill Klamath and Trinity national forests it thus its advantage marketwise to the ports 
l. gkTows as low as 900 feet above the sea of the entire world. It must be admitted, 
—_ level, but is apt to be scrubby and scattered however, that until the Panama canal shall 
an up to 2,000 feet. On the western slope of have been completed the Atlantic seaboard 
the Sierra Nevada mountains it is sometimes COMPREHENSIVE states will be situated too far from the 
a found in river valleys as low as 800 or 900 GRAVE DEPENDENCE OF THE FUTURE source of fir supply to compete with south 
feet above sea level, but reaches its best development be- of between 2,400 and 9,000 feet; in southern Wyoming, ern pine, eastern spruce, hemlock and northern pine, to 
ne tween altitudes of 3,000 and 6,000 feet, while in Mari- northern Colorado, Utah and northern Nevada between say nothing of oak and other hardwoods in that sec 


posa county, which is near the southern limit of its 6,000 and 9,000 feet, and in southern Colorado, Utah, tion, except in the better qualities and in timbers used 
Tange in California, it grows, in a form that is more Arizona, New Mexico and western Texas between 7,000 in special sizes and lengths in heavy structural work. 
or less stunted, up to an altitude of about 7,500 feet. and 11,000 feet above sea level. (Coneluded on Page 83.) 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large paid 
subscription list ! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ppninted 
weekly during the year ended January |, 
1911, was 13,802. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 


ELMER C. HOLE. 


Subscribed = sworn to before me this 25th day 
of January, 191 


TENRY s. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
This is a circulation more than double that 
of any other lumber newspaper and greater 
than the combined subscription lists of any 
three other lumber newspapers. 




















A GRAVE QUESTION. 


Kk. T. Allen, forester of the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association, Portland, Ore., is carrying on some 
excellent publicity work. He recently reproduced in 
poster form clippings from Portland papers which teli of 
death and distress to Oregon settlers in the last few 
months. Over this he has placed the caption ‘‘ Lest we 
Forget,’’? and asks the question ‘‘How about 1911?’’ 

The lumbermen and timber owners of the West are 
endeavoring in every way possible to provide means for 
preventing forest fires and for extinguishing those that 
originate despite the care that is taken. The people of 


the West have not codperated with the timber owners as 
actively and heartily as is desired. The poster will serve 
to emphasize the fire hazard and should materially assist 
in impressing the gravity of this question upon the legis- 
lative mind of the western states. 


JANUARY BUILDING. 


Comparison of the January building record for the last 





four years shows this year’s operations to be on a normal 
scale when compared with 1909 and 1910, and to be 
abnormal in comparison with those of 1908. The reeord 
includes returns from fifty-four cities. The total esti 
mated cost of the buildings for which permits were 
issued in the last month was $40,163,312; for January, 
1910, $40,372,320; for January, 1909, $43,597,865, and 
January, 1908, $19,854,544. 

Contrasting January returns this year. with those of 
1910 shows a loss of .5 percent, 1909 a loss of 8 percent 
and 1908 a gain of 102 percent. 

Building in Greater New York was on a larger seale 
in January this year than for any of the three preceding 
years embraced in the comparison. Chicago building 
was very materially lighter than in 1909 and 1910 and 
a little in excess of that of 1908. 





ADVANCED CYPRESS METHODS. 


It is not a new thing for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
to find satisfaction in recording matters of cypress in 
terest. If collated in a single volume the sum of this 
record would amount to practically a complete and con 
tinuous history, as well as minute exposition of the char 
acter of the wood, its uses and progress generally. The 
paper published elsewhere in this issue under the caption 
**Model Saw Mill Plants,’’ in which is an illustrated 
description of the plant started up lately by the FB. B. 
Williams Cypress Company, Patterson, La., is a conspicu 
ous case in point. The paper embraces a very concise 
description of the plant; the illustration is a sweeping 


and imposing birdseye view of it, with which is a some 





APPALACHIAN BILL PASSED. 


The Weeks bill, providing for the Appala 
chian and White Mountain forest reserves, and 
for the establishing of similar reserves in other 
watershed 


sections for the conservation of 


timber, passed the United States Senate 
Wednesday of this week, and having passed 
the House at the last session of Congress now 
awaits the presidential signature to become law. 
The act, which was analyzed in extenso by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the time of its in 
troduction, is a compromise measure. It will 
be remembered that the earlier legislative pro 
posals in connection with the Appalachian re- 
serve evoked strenuous opposition on the ground 
that they were too sectional in character and 
would tax the West to benefit the Kast. This 
opposition defeated the previous measure and 
was largely responsible for the form of the 
Weeks bill, which undoubtedly will be signed 
at once, making possible the carrying out of the 
long sought forest reserve project in the Ap 


palachian and White Mountain districts. 











what extended history and analysis of the wood it is eut- 
ting and preparing for shipment. The plant is shown to 
embody the extreme latest and best design, construction 
and equipment known to modern mechanical engineering, 
with the peculiarities and character of its large volume 
In its 
entirety the narrative as illustrated constitutes a chapter 


of production fully disclosed at the same time. 


in the history of one of the leading branches of the lum- 
ber industry of not only genuine interest but value to 
the lumber trade at large. It will well repay a careful 
reading. 
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MERCHANDISING LUMBER—III. 


If lumbermen will realize that their philanthropic impulses pay the $10,000 salary 
of the purchasing agent, the expense of his office and the salary of his asso- 
ciates, plus a profit on the investment, if they are business men they should con- 
clude that profits, like charity, should begin at home. 

A certain railroad company made inquiry of western mills for prices on 7,000,000 
fect of Jumber. Owing to the very low quotations received orders were subse- 
quently placed for about 20,000,000 feet. The manner in which these orders were 
placed is worthy of special consideration. 

The requisition was for car siding, car sills, bridge timbers ete. Quotations were 
made on basis upon which, if accepted in toto, the mill could sell practically the 
entire product of the log. Some mills quoted high prices on siding and low prices on 
timbers. Others quoted low prices on siding and high prices on timbers. Still other 
operators submitted quotations on one or two items only. These quotations were 
tabulated and orders were placed systematically, but the system employed was not 
in accordance with that used in making the price. One plant received a large order 
for siding, but for no timbers; another got an order for timbers, but no siding. The 
astute buyer in picking out the bargains upset the calculations of the millman. This 
was done because of the lack of anything like uniformity in price or of a satisfactory 
basis of determining the relative values of different kinds of stock. 

3efore considering another class of customers it is appropriate to state that the 
purchasing agent is amply able to look after his own interests. He need not be 
safeguarded and chaperoned by the lumber manufacturer. 

Retail lumbermen like to see stable prices. They like a firm market and the satis- 
faction of buying just a little cheaper than any of their competitors. They do not 
like wide and frequent fluctuations. Retail prices are made up of the original cost, 
plus expense and a fair profit. If the cost of material advances the retail price 
advances. If it recedes permanently retail prices go down. This governor of the 
trade apparently is not so well known and appreciated as it should be. That it is 
effective is evidenced by a letter recently sent out by the manager of a number of 
retail yards in the Southwest. This letter also indicates that the retail lumberman 
is capable of protecting his own interests. The letter, which is in explanation of 
the two statements made, follows: 

Please note the attached price list on 26-cent rate. These prices will 
advance 50 cents a thousand on the 8th instant. I wish to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that there has been an advance approximately as follows: 


me eee DROUIN an 6:0.56.5:0.0:0.00.4.0:0;0015. 0 DOMES 
ONS oc iviccescercccescasecses GOO Mal dimension lumber.......... $2.00 
POPs MII ooo sek oecs v0 5c: 1.50, All boards and fencing........ 2.00 
IR gs drains Gia: (ars sobs m0 a. arwtvage,s MU; RMA 6 bins csc ean cis Sean eres *« <0 
Casing and base...........66. 3.00 


It is absolutely necessary that you advance your prices to the trade, for 
the simple reason that you can not sell out the lumber which we had on hand 
at the time of inventory, and replace it for less than an advance of $2 to 
#3 a thousand. Please, therefore, advise your customers accordingly, so 
that they may understand that this is an actual situation, and they no 
doubt will accept the advanee when they know it is not due to any desire 
on your part to make the advance but simply on account of the general 
market prices advancing. 

The retail lumberman is interested in stability of values, the disadvantages of a 
rising market being surpassed only when prices decline. He is a merchant buying 
and selling goods and the price he receives and the profit he makes are determined 
largely by the stability of values. If a certain range of prices be established as 
the market the business of the retailer will conform to that range whether or not. it 
be profitable to the producer. The profitable or nonprofitable character of mill 
values, therefore, must be determined by the millman, 





SUGGESTIONS FOR HANDLING LUMBER TRAFFIC. 


The lumber traffic men who met in Chicago last week found the question of weights 
the most important topie offered for their consideration. It was demonstrated in 
the diseussion that one of the chief causes of disputes over weights is the actual 
variation in the tare weight of equipment, coupled with the failure of the railroads 
to restencil ears after repairs are made. On many of the railroads it is the practice 
to make a change in the marked tare rate only when a ear is put through the shops 
for general repairs. It frequently happens that numerous changes in the super- 
structure are made, adding materially to the weight of the car, with no proper 
notation of its aetual weight, with the result that shippers are compelled to pay 
freight upon material which has been used in the gradual rebuilding of the ear. It 
was conceded that the question of weights is productive of many unreasonable claims, 
and the resolutions adopted recommended that claims for overcharges in weight should 
be complete and should be supported by necessary evidence to prove their validity. 
It was also the consensus of opinion that it is the shipper’s duty to take every possible 
precaution to ascertain the actual weight and condition of lumber when shipped. The 
resolutions committee recommended that in a case where an overweight is reported 
promptly the shipment should be ordered reweighed in transit or at destination 
before it is unloaded. 

One of the most complicated questions arising from this class of disputes is that 
involved where railroad seale weights differ. It is certain that when a shipment passes 
over several lines and is weighed on two or more lines there is apt to be a variation 
in the seale weight even though all reasonable precautions are taken to insure care 
in weighing and accuracy of the scales. It is certain, too, under present practices 
that these variations in seale weights arise frequently from an attempt to weigh a 
car in motion and sometimes from the practice of running a train over a track seale 
and guessing at the weight of each car. This practice, which was common a few years 
ago, has largely been eliminated on the more carefully managed roads. In some 
sections, however, it still is prevalent and necessarily is productive of disputes. 

The traffic men adopted a resolution which seems to offer a simple and fair solution 
of this problem, providing that the estimated weights adopted by the various lumber 
associations should be recognized by the carriers and that where a ear, the weight of 
which is in dispute, has been weighed two or more times the scale weight which comes 


nearest to the official estimated weight should govern. It was also urged that in 
cases where there has been no actual weighing the association estimated weight should 
apply, provided the stock in question is in conformity with grading rules and speci- 
fications of the association whose official weights are to be used. 

It clearly was the opinion of the conference that it would be unwise to indorse any 
change in the interstate commerce law which would eliminate the specified 2-year 
period during which rates established by the commission are in force. It is probable 
that the lumber trade would-be willing to indorse an amendment which would extend 
this 2-year period, but it is certain that the traffic managers present at the Chicago 
meeting were opposed to any change which would make it possible for carriers to open 
a dispute over a rate in thirty, sixty or ninety days after a case has been disposed of. 

The resolutions adopted were in no sense binding upon any organization or indi- 
vidual, but the conference was productive of valuable suggestions, which will later 
have the consideration of the lumber associations and doubtless may result in unify- 
ing in some measure the traffic policy of the lumber shippers of the country. 





REGULATION OF1 MUTUAL INSURANCE IN ILLINOIS. 


The committee on insurance of the Illinois senate is considering two bills which 
materially affect the interests of all classes of fire insurance underwriters in the 
state, and which, if adopted in their original form, would prove greatly detrimen- 
tal to the operations of mutual and interinsurance organizations. Senate bill 61 
was drawn by the Illinois Insurance Commission as a means of eliminating excess 
commissions, rebates, over- and undercharges, and all sorts of unfair discrimina- 
tion. It aims altogether at evils which are not chargeable against the factory 
mutuals, since in this class of insurance the underwriters are also the insured and 
every participant enters the arrangement on an equal basis with the others. No 
commissions are paid; hence there can be no rebates. Every policyholder, before 
he can buy insurance, must bring his risk within the specifications covering an estab- 
lished standard and subsequently must maintain it at that standard; failing in 
this his membership in the organization is terminated. The bill as offered does 
not make allowance for these facts, and representatives of the mutuals have justly 
asked that the legislature except the mutuals from the antidiscrimination provi- 
sions. Any other course could benefit only the stock companies, operating for 
profit, which naturally are enthusiastic indorsers of any legislation tending to 
handicap the mutuals and render their competition less irksome. 

Senate bill 45 in its original form provides for the taxation of the fire com- 
panies of all classes on their gross premiums. In the case of the factory mutuals 
this would be a rank injustice, since their gross premiums, as the term is under- 
stood, include all of the money advanced by the insured at the beginning of the 
insurance term, a large part of which is returned to him as a ‘‘dividend’’ or, 
more properly, as an unearned deposit. There is no reason why the state should 
tax this unearned portion of the premium, since the transaction is entirely with- 
out element of profit and taxation on such a basis would tend to lower the rate 
and depreciate the cash security back of each policy. 

Representations have been made to the senate committee on insurance looking 
to the amendment of the bill so that it will not impose an unreasonable burden 
upon the organizations which are writing factory business at cost. 





EXTENDING MARKET FOR INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS. 


Ten years ago the Inland Empire was hardly known as a lumber producing dis 
trict; in fact, the manufacturing industry of that section has had about one decade 
of experience. Ten years ago white pine was not appreciated as it is today. It 
was then more plentiful and recognized substitutes were not so numerous. At the 
present time Inland Empire products represent about one-twentieth—perhaps a 
little less—of the softwood output of the United States, as W. C. Ufford explains 
in his paper on ‘‘Inland Empire Market Extension’? which appears elsewhere in 
this issue. 

In view of these facts, bearing in mind the great increase in value of white pine, 
western pine manufacturers should not suffer restriction of market. The trouble 
undoubtedly is due to the methods of preparing and selling the output. Some attention, 
it is true, has been paid to the development of an eastern trade, but the mainstay 
of the mills has been the local demand. The Inland Empire district has been the 
scene of tremendous activity of late years. The rush of settlers and the develop- 
ment of a new country have called for quantities of lumber, and during a large part 
of their existence the mills have had all they could do to keep pace with home 
consumption. During the lest two or three years, however, the local demand has not 
increased rapidly enough to keep ahead of the increasing production and the result 
is that the mills find themselves accumulating surpluses. 

The average citizen knows very little about the pine of the Inland Empire, and 
would dispute the assertion that white pine grows in that part of the country. 
The average lumber dealer is a little better informed, but it must be admitted 
that the retail lumber trade of the East has no adequate appreciation of the kind, 
quality and quantity of lumber produced by the mills which make up the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Ufford shows that in 1905 those mills 
shipped a total of less than 6,000,000 feet to states east of Chicago, repre 
senting about 1.04 percent of the year’s production. In 1906 the percentage was 
1.86; in 1907 it was 1.38; in 1908 outside shipments increased to 2.8 percent ani 
in 1909 the eastern trade reached its high figure and represented 3.57 percent of 
the output. Last year the percentage fell to 2.13. 

With these facts available for consideration it is not surprising that the mills 
of the Inland Empire, confronted, as they are bound to be at times, with a slack 
ening of local demand, are unable to place their surplus to advantage. For, in 
fact, the aggregate amount of western pine lumber shipped into the eastern mar 
kets during the last ten years has not been sufficient to give consumers of that section 
a fair idea of the possibilities of this product. 

A little specialization and a little more attention to the requirements of tli 
eastern buyer doubtless would help, but the main thing needed is a forceful ani 


complete exposition of the merits of Inland Empire lumber for the benefit of the 
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entire eastern and middle western teritory. These questions present themselves: 
What if any uses have not been discovered? What is the most desirable product 
for marketing in the eastern field? It is axiomatic that with a high freight rate 
into the eastern markets the manufacturer should carry his manufacturing process 
as far forward as possible. Finished products will stand a high freight rate where 
low grade lumber will not. 

As Mr. Ufford points out also, it is important that the product of these mills 
be varied to a reasonable extent, and he well says if they all cut railroad ties and 
nothing else there is bound to be a surplus of ties. In other words, the western 
pine manufacturers are face to face with the problem which confronts all branches 
of the lumber trade and which is the livest issue of the day—scientific manage- 
ment. Properly applied to the handling of timber, manufacturing processes, sales 
methods and, in fact, all departments of the business, it will solve the problem in 
the Inland Empire or in any other field where lumbermen find that under present 
conditions they are unable to maintain the balance of supply and demand. 





MANUFACTURERS VICTORS IN INSURANCE CASE. 


Another decision in a stubbornly contested group of cases has been handed down 
by the United States circuit court of appeals at San Francisco, deciding in favor 
of the Port Blakeley Mill Company the litigation between that concern and certain 
insurance companies which carried policies on its burned plant at Port Blakeley, 
Wash. In all thirty-three cases arose out of the fires which destroyed the Port 
Blakeley mill; twenty of these cases were tried in the state courts, and in the trial 
courts were decided in favor of the mill company. On appeal, judgment was 
reversed by the supreme court of Washington, but on rehearing the supreme court 
reversed its original findings and sustained the judgment of the trial court. The 
present decision, however, arises out of the thirteen cases which were begun in the 
federal court and which were decided against the mill company, the trial judge 
granting a nonsuit on the ground that the mill company had not used due dili- 
gence in maintaining the sprinkler system which was provided for by the policies. 
In this decision the federal court took the reverse position from the judgment of 
the state court, but as a result of the appeal the United States cireuit court of 
appeals has now reversed the federal trial court decision, and in all probability 
the litigation will end by the insufance companies paying the amount claimed under 
the policies. 

This litigation involved about $325,000 and turned almost entirely on the ques 
tion whether or not the Port Blakeley Mill Company had been negligent in per- 
mitting its sprinkler system to remain out of commission after concluding certain 
necessary repairs. It seemed to be fully demonstrated in the cases tried in the 
state courts that the sprinkler system was in full operation at the time of the 
fire, and the only loophole for the insurance companies, therefore, would have been 
a legal technicality, based on the theory that any failure to maintain the sprinkler 
system constantly in service avoided the policy and rendered the underwriters 
immune from liability for a subsequent fire. 

The position of the contesting insurance companies was not of the kind which 
is ealeulated to breed confidence on the part of the policyholder, and without 
regard to the money issue involved in these cases it is fortunate that the under 
writers were unable, through legal technicalities and complications, to escape pay- 
ment of what, morally at least, seems a just obligation. In the meantime the 
Port Blakeley Mill Company has rebuilt its plant and the new mill has been in 
operation more than a year. 





TWO IMPORTANT MISSISSIPPI CASES. 


The case of the state of Mississippi vs. Wisconsin Lumber Company, which was 
decided against the lumber company by Chancellor Thomas at Greenville, Miss., last 
summer, is the subject of an opinion just handed down by the supreme court of 
Mississippi, wherein the appellate body reverses the findings of the trial court and 
apparently clears the title to about 25,000 acres of hardwood lands in the Mississippi 
delta. It will be remembered that the contention of the state was that these lands 
were homesteaded by dummy. patentees for the purpose of obtaining and convey- 
ing title to a syndicate, which subsequently sold the property to the Wisconsin 
Lumber Company. The proceeding was somewhat similar to an action brought by 
the state in 1890 for the purpose of setting aside patents to certain swamp lands 
acquired by the Delta & Pine Land Company. In that case the supreme court 
held that there was no vestige of homestead feature in the law in question and that 
the only purpose of the act. under which the patents were issued was to limit the 
quantity of land which might be incorporated in any one patent. 

Details of the decision in the Wisconsin Lumber Company case are not yet avail- 
able, but it is presumable that the supreme court has followed its earlier decision 
in holding that the titles of the Wisconsin Lumber Company are valid whether or 
not the syndicate which acquired the lands from patentees did indirectly a thing 
which could not under the law be done directly. It is a well known feature of the 
history of Mississippi that hundreds of thousands of acres of delta lands were 
acquired by various syndicates in this same way as far back as the early ’80s, 
many of the buyers being English syndicates and corporations. Were the deci- 
sion of Chancellor Thomas in the Wisconsin Lumber Company case to stand, con- 
firmed by the supreme court, it doubtless would disturb the titles of many other 
holders of delta lands acquired in much the same manner, but according to reports 
covering the Wisconsin Lumber Company case the possibility of any general dis- 
turbance of titles is removed by this latest decision. 

Another important decision by the Mississippi supreme court was handed down 
this week in a ease in which the state treasurer sought to enjoin the holders of 
certain bonds, recently sold by Governor Knowle, from transferring their interest 
coupons to ‘‘innocent purchasers.’’ The court held that no injunction was neces- 
sary to protect the state treasurer, since there could be no such thing as a bona fide 
holder who would stand in the position of an innocent purchaser where the sale 
took place after maturity. In another proceeding now pending a holder of inter- 
est coupons seeks to mandamus a state treasurer and compel the payment of 
maturing interest on certain bonds of this issue. 


CUTOVER MISSISSIPPI PINE LANDS. 


Agencies lately established in southern Mississippi by interested timber land 
owners, looking to the marketing and developing of cutover sections of that region, 
signalize an important movement. Throughout a number of years similar pre- 
liminary action of a sporadie sort has come to light from the same quarter, but 
never in so maturely definite a form as now. Various well known manufacturers are 
mentioned as having systematically and actively gone to work for the attainment 
of definitely practical and substantial ends. In particular it is stated that certain 
large interests have established experiment stations and will devote certain tracts, 
cleared for the purpose, to the cultivation of the various crops to which they 
already are known to be profitably adapted. These people are employing certain 
methods of publicity for the purpose, as a correspondent has announced, of inducing 
real farmers to interest themselves in these lands. ‘‘No miracles,’’ it is further 
explained, ‘‘will be promised, but good land and agreeable climate for a desirable 
class of farmers are assured.’’ 

For the promotion of the expected movement, besides the cleared spaces mentioned, 
experts have been retained who are charged with the handling of details in general 
and the enlightenment of wouldbe colonists in particular. The negotiations will 
accordingly have the backing of men or corporations of established reputation and 
responsibility as well as the means and the determination to deal frankly and hon- 
orably with purchasers. In the pursuit of this policy the aim will be to interest the 
best class of available colonists and thereby lay the foundation of a community both 
an honor to the state and a guaranty of personal and social elements congenial and 
helpful to each other. 

This section, of which the thrifty cities of Hattiesburg and Laurel are leading 
centers, was originally almost unbrokenly of pine forests; the altitude affords an 
assurance of health and, it may be added, the cities named—both the outgrowth, by 
the way, of lumbering interests—embody trading and other conveniences and facili- 
ties in the highest degree adequate. New Orleans, the metropolis of the central South, 
is easily accessible and, in short, there seems to be every reason why the pending 
movement should be assured of early and the most ample success. 





THE ‘‘RECIPROCAL” AGREEMENT. 


After a very able presentation of the lumbermen’s interest in reciprocity the 
House of Representatives of the United States adopted the proposed reciprocal agree- 
ment with Canada by a vote of 221 to 92. In this gentle ‘manner the ‘lumber 
barons’’ were informed emphatically that they were persona non grata. The lumber 
interests were well and ably represented and presented, That the facts arrayed and 
the arguments made were ineffectual is not a reflection upon those presenting them 
but, rather, upon the apparent inability of anyone outside of the lumber industry to 
appreciate its importance or the manner in which it is conducted. Mr. Hines’ testi- 
mony, reproduced in last week’s AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a subsequent statement 
made on behalf of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association this week, the 
voluntary statement of Congressman Humphrey and the detailed examination of D. E. 
Skinner, coupled with the excerpts from the statements of others who appeared before 
the House committee, not only give an insight into the attitude of the Inmbermen but 
into the lumber industry as well. A careful analysis of the questions propounded by 
members of the ways and means committee will show that the second-hand education 
they acquired in lumbering two years ago was of no avail, and it is somewhat strange 
that the lumber industry should prove such a sealed book to those who are not identi- 
fied with it. 

Two years ago Champ Clark, the coming leader of the House, suggested that the 
cedar men of Washington use their timber in the manufacture of pencil stock. Some 
of the questions he propounded and some of the statements he made during the late 
hearing are on a par with his suggestion regarding the use of western cedar. 

The reciprocity agreement is now before the Senate. What action that body will 
take is problematical. This reciprocal agreement, it should be understood, must be 
swallowed whole. It is not subject to amendment. 

Apparently the proposed reciprocal agreement is gaining support. Secretary of 
State Philander C. Knox addressed the Chicago Association of Commerce February 15 
and characterized the agreement as an opportunity to cement the commercial links 
which it is decreed shall unite this country and Canada. He repudiated emphatically 
Champ Clark’s statement the previous day that the stars and stripes one day will 
wave over the North American continent from Panama to the Arctic, holding that 
the proposition is economic, not political. 

James J. Hill stated that there should not be one vote or one voice in the country 
against the arrangement, which is worth more than armies and navies. He did not 
believe that the opposition was entitled to any consideration whatever. 

So far as the ways and means committee of the House is concerned the lumber 
interests certainly do not receive any consideration further than the courtesy of being 
heard. 

Every lumber student should devote sufficient time to master the facts and figures 
presented in the reports of the hearing published this week and last. These consti- 
tute the clearest and most comprehensive statements of current conditions of trade in 
manufacturing sections in the United States and give a great deal of information 
concerning conditions in Canada. These statements are replete with facts, figures 
and deductions which probably will be applicable to future conditions, whether or 
not the reciprocity agreement shall become effective. The five pages presented this 
week in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are a warehouse of knowledge, the contents of 


which should be assimilated by lumbermen. 
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GOVERNMENT’S INVESTIGATION OF THE STATUS OF THE COUNTRY’S TIMBER HOLDINGS. 


Herbert Knox Smith, commissioner of corporations, has made a very commendable 
effort to carry out the instructions of Congress given his bureau in 1907. Both House 
and Senate adopted resolutions asking for an investigation of the cause of high 
prices of lumber, the particular object being to ascertain if high prices have resulted 
wholly or in part from any contract, agreement, competition or conspiracy on the 
part of the lumbermen. 

While to the lumber industry this report, the official summary of which is given 
in this week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMRERMAN, is replete with statements and 
conclusions bordering on the sensational, it did not take with the daily press. The 
newspapers apparently were unable to boil them down, but did manage to pick out one 
or two conclusions or deductions that seemed to show that certain holding companies 
owned timber which they were not manufacturing. 

The scope of this investigation of the timber resources of the United States is 
shown by the inclusion of the timber owned by the Southern Pacific and Northern 
Pacific railroad companies. Neither of these railroads is engaged in the manufacture 
of lumber. The timber is subject to taxation, is being safeguarded fully as well as 
that in the national forests, and unquestionably, as the commissioner points out, will 
increase in value. The increment in this as in other cases will go to the owners. 
This timber is on Jands that were offered by the government as a bonus for the con- 
struction of the railroads. At the time the railroads were built Congress evidently 
considered that the railroads were more important’ than the timber, which literally was 
valueless at the time. Its immediate conversion into lumber is not required, und 
consumers will not take it at a price that will pay cost of production, 

The commissioner’s report virtually is an arraignment of the land laws by which 
the public domain was transferred to private parties, and consideration of this sort is 
well within the scope of the authority given him for making investigations. 

While the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to make the foregoing acknowledge- 
ment, it certainly has very little patience with some of the deductions, criticisms and 
suggestions voluntarily offered by the commissioner. Regardless of the time that has 
been put in on this report—and it shows the result of as close and thorough research 
as possible—it conveys an impression not wholly justified or supported by conditions. 

In the first place, the lumber industry has no more concern in the timber holdings 
of the two railroad companies specifically mentioned than it has in the timber on 
the national forests. The owners of these lands probably will sell them. Ultimately, 
however, realization upon investment in timber must come through its manufacture 
and sale. Increases in timberland values constitute no greater crime than increases 
in other real estate. Ordinarily not reaped by one party, but gains are shown 
in each transference. Manhattan is commonly believed to have sold originally for 
$24 and there would be no more justice for the purveyors to come back and contend 
that they had been defrauded, and in support of this claim contrast the original 
purchase price with what the island might now be worth, than for the government 
to endeavor to make out a case against the timberland owners because the lands are 
worth more now than they were when title was transferred, 

Every lumber manufacturer and timber owner is besieged by people who want to 
sell logs or tracts of timber. Northern timber men and lumber manufacturers were 
importuned to buy southern pine stumpage by private owner, by state and by federal 
agents. They bought pine lands at $1.25 an acre and it was only with great difficulty 
that they avoided buying a great deal more than they could pay for. This timber 
has increased in value many fold. A thousand feet today is worth two to three times 
as much as an acre of timber originally was sold for by the government and it will 
average something like 8,000 feet to the acre. All of this is true and demonstrative, 
as the commissioner states. But city property and farm lands in the South also are 
worth more than they were ten to fifteen years ago, so that this bare fact does not 
prove anything save that more people are in the United States today than when these 
sales were made and demand is greater for all classes of product, including lumber. 

That portion of the report on the lumber industry that will prove of greatest 
interest to lumber and timber owners relates to the kinds and quantities of timber 
in the United States. The method of arriving at the available supply may be ques- 
tioned by many practical men. The bureau arbitrarily increased the estimates sub- 
mitted, the percentages of increase being: 

California 10 percent, except redwood, for which 30 percent was used; 
Oregon 10 percent; Washington 20 percent, except for six of the largest 
holdings, for which only 15 percent increase was made, and the seventh, for 
which the increase was only 10 percent; Idaho, Montana, the lake states and 
the entire southern pine region 25 percent. 

These increases may be justified by the facts developed by the investigators. In 
the South, however, the overrun varies so greatly that no lumberman would be willing 
to reduce it to a percentage. Southern pine is being sealed very closely and the 
cruiser’s report includes trees 8-inch and up in diameter. On such cruise the overrun 
is very small, Other lands purchased years ago which have not been carefully esti- 
mated might show a considerable overrun when the product was compared with the 
somewhat ‘‘ general understanding’’ of what the lands contained. In any event, it is 
certain that any timber owner would be perfectly willing to sell on the commissioner ’s 
basis of estimating, though few, if any, would be willing to buy. 

art one of the report does not treat what are termed combinations in the manu- 
facture and sale of lumber. It deals solely with the amount and ownership of standing 
timber and the three ‘‘foremost’’ statements shown are: 

(1) The concentration of a dominating control of our standing timber 
in a comparatively few enormous holdings, steadily tending toward a central 
control of the lumber industry. 

(2) Vast speculative purchase and holding of timber land far in advance 
of any use thereof. 

(3) An enormous increase in the value of this diminishing natural 
resource, with great profits to its owners. This value, by the very nature 
of standing timber, the holder neither created nor substantially enhances. 

With respect to the first fact, the dominating control does not dominate very 
effectively. If any means for the control of the lumber industry ean be devised 
the lumbermen would be pleased indeed to hear of it. 

Vast areas of land have been purchased and tremendous quantities of timber are 
owned by lumbermen and others which are not at present available for manufacture. 
These are termed ‘‘speculative purehases.’’ Inasmuch as it is impossible to draw 
a line showing where speculation ends and investment begins the lumber trade neces- 
sarily will have to permit Mr. Commissioner to select his own phraseology. 


The third conclusion is absolutely meaningless and wholly gratuitous and insulting. 
The timber land owner does more to enhance the value of his property than does 
the owner of minerals or coal rights or water power sites. Fortunes are being spent 
by western timber land owners each year in devising and maintaining adequate systems 
of fire patrol. While the timber owners may not scratch the ground around the trees 
or water them before retiring at night, they certainly do enhance the value to the 
extent of the protection given and the payment of taxes regularly. This formaiity 
does enhance value of the lands and permits and promotes development of the state. 

Of concentration Commissioner Smith says in his letter of submittal: 

The bureau now finds in the making a combination caused fundamentally 
by a long standing public policy. The concentration already existing is 
sufficiently impressive. Still more impressive are the possibilities of the 
future. 

It depends a great deal upon the Jens. If the commissioner had looked at this 
matter in a different light he would have found cause for congratulating the country 
upon the diversity of its timber-owning interests. He shows that, including the 
enormous holdings of the two railroad companies, 1,802 holders own only 69.2 percent 
of the timber on the entire area under investigation, The remaining 30.8 percent is 
unquestionably still more diversely owned. The insinuation of a community of interest, 
between the transcontinental roads and the lumbermen is not borne out by the history 
of the Northwest. ‘‘The formidable possibilities of this combination in the Pacific 
Northwest and elsewhere are of the greatest public importance,’’ possibly, but if 
there is any amalgamation of interests between the railroads and the lumbermen the 
future must develop it. The railroads are interested in the lumber industry because 
it is a tonnage producer. They do not dominate it, as they are alleged to dominate the 
coal business of the East, although certain roads have made concessions of various 
kinds in an endeavor to divert traffic to their own lines, 

ILowever, the summary of Commissioner Smith’s report is given in full in this issue 
and is open for the inspection of lumbermen, who are invited to read it and draw 
their own conclusions. 


REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE. 


West of the Mississippi river, except in the extreme North, the general lumber 
trade has felt the influence of the abnormally mild winter, and probably has to a 
degree anticipated the spring business in respect to date. From Texas to southeastern 
Nebraska there have been sizeable buying and movement of lumber of all sorts, yellow 
pine predominating. There also has been an advance of prices for the last named 
kind of lumber, which is being fairly well held. This influence has extended as far 
eastward as Mississippi, and is being felt as far north as the great lakes region, but 
less at the Kast, the last named feature rendering the southern pine business in Ala 
bama and Georgia less satisfactory than in the western portion of the field. The 
backwardness of the eastern trade is a remarkable condition of the general lumber 
business so far this year, as it was in the fall of 1910. The cause of it is well known 
to be the peculiar financial state in the banking and speculative centers, led by New 
York. The security dealers, and their backers, the big banks, are still apprehensive 
that something may happen in legislation, court decisions or the political situation 
that will affect the money market, foreign exchange investments, securities, and alto- 
gether the basis on which business in the Kast rests and from which it derives its 
incentive or the reverse. In the interior, which embraces the territory between the 
Alleghany mountains and the arid regions of the West, the state of industry and 
trade is better than in the Atlantic states, because it is energized by the growth of 
population, the development of new areas, the growth of manufactures and the 
cities, as well as the larger influence of agriculture. In the greater portion of this 
midecountry area it is probable that the sale and movement of lumber since the begin- 
ning of the year have been greater than for the corresponding time last year; at least 
reports indicate such a condition. There also are general hopefulness and confidence 
in the interior that the lumber business is to be large in volume and prosperous 
throughout the season. In the eastern and southeastern states, on the contrary, with 
perhaps the exception of Florida, few very cheerful or confident notes as yet have 
been uttered, though the North Carolina pine operators are trying to work up a 
better feeling about trade and a determination to realize more money for their product 
than they received last year. 





* * * 

In one respect the general trade is on a much better basis than it was last fall, 
and that is in the matter of prices. A determination developed last December among 
the southern pine operators, from Mississippi to Texas, that the market had groveled 
long enough, and that in order to save loss to the value of stumpage and loss in manu- 
facture and marketing prices for the new year must be higher. Though nothing 
especial in trade conditions had made a bull movement feasible from the jobbers’ 
and retail dealers’ standpoint, the manufacturers, without a purposed or organized 
unity, seemed to have arrived individually at the conclusion that they could no longer 
continue to produce lumber at what they considered a loss. Naturally the large 
stumpage owners acquired that view of the matter, while those who were obliged to 
buy the timber to keep their mills running as naturally fell into line with the stump 
age owners. So far the mill operators have been fairly well able to maintain the 
advances which they made in December and January, unless the majority of reports 
are at fault. The stronger feature of southern pine prices west of the Mississippi 
and in the state of the same name has influeneed the prices wf cypress to a degree, 
and the same influence is creeping into the hardwood trade and the northern pine 
and hemlock business of the great lakes region. Probably the statistical statements 
that have gone abroad, to the effect that, despite the continually reported slow trade 
of last year and the softness and irregularity of prices, the total distribution of 
lumber in 1910 was greater than in 1909, and probably greater than in any previous 
year, forced the conclusion on the minds of stumpage owners and sawmill operators 
that there was no reason why the market should longer be depressed. Whatever may 
have been influential in the change of attitude among producers, the fact stands 
plainly forth that the producing end of the lumber business is determined to have 
higher prices for lumber, and so far, in respect to southern pine, in the western por 
tion of the field, it is getting substantial advances, 

* * * 

But in respect to prices, what is true of January, February and March may not 
necessarily be true of April and the remainder of the season. It almost, if not quite, 
always occurs that wholesalers, whether jobbers or mill operators, insist upon higher, 
or at least more regular and firmer prices early in each year than prevailed late in the 
year before. They seek to establish a new basis for the year’s trade. There is some 
stocking up for the spring trade among retailers to be done in the first three montlis 
of each year, and contracts are to be made with large consumers which proviie 
employment for the mills for months ahead. It then is the purpose of the mill oper 
ators to rake off all profit possible before the midseason slump shall oceur, when 
demand usually slackens and becomes positively dull in the summer. The rush of 
demand usually begins to slacken in April, but sometimes the decline is deferred to 
May or early June, dependent upon whether there is a boom in building, railroad 
demand and general industrial activity. It remains to be seen how this year ll 
turn out in respect to the conditions indicated. At present it is sufficient to know 
that some branches of the trade have made a better beginning than last year at 4 
like time, and that so much confidence is expressed concerning the demand and pris 
for the year as a whole. 


FEBRUARY 18, 1911. 
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THE WIDE WORLD IN MINIATURE 








DOMESTIC. 


General. 

A bill to be presented in the New Hampshire state legis- 
lature this year provides a fine of $10 “for each and every 
offense of unlawfully breaking in on a telephone connection 
on a party line.” 

Jails of Illinois and the treatment accorded prisoners in 
them are severely condemned in a report issued February 13 
at Springfield by the state charities commission, following 
its first inspection of these institutions. The commission 
finds that no improvement has been made in the jails in forty 
years. 

The Harriman railway lines carried 10 percent of the 
estimated 1910 passenger traffic of the United States, or 
49,491,000 people, without fatal accident to any. This result 
is ascribed to the installation of safety devices and is be- 
lieved to have no parallel in the railroad world. 

Fifteen miners are entombed and nine are known to be 
dead as the result of an explosion in the Cokedale mine, 
eight miles west of Trinidad, Colo., February 9. 

Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research has announced 
that the effectiveness of anti-meningitis serum has been gen- 
erally accepted by medical authorities throughout the world. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Mobile & Ohio railroad, 
R. A. Taylor, formerly general manager, was elected vice 
president and general manager and 8. R. Prince, former 
assistant general counsel, was appointed general counsel. 

It is claimed that a world’s record for wireless communica- 
tion between ship and shore was made February 10 when a 
message was received at San Francisco from the steamer 
Korea, 4,492 miles away, 

Interurban terminals to cost about $1,000,000 are planned 
for Dallas, Texas, 

During 1911 the Harriman railroads will spend $1,250,000 
in advertising. 

The gasoline schooner Oshkosh was wrecked on the Colum- 
bia river February 13. Nine of the ten comprising the 
crew were lost. 

An expedition to the frozen North is being organized by 
Rudolph Francke, who proposes to lead a party of several 
scientists and Eskimos from Etah -across Elsmereland to 
bradley Land and then northward. 

Contracts for $8,000,000 of construction work on the 
North Coast or third division of the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation lines between Spokane and the Snake 
river, reducing the distance between Portland and Spokane 
fifty-four miles, making this line the shortest between the 
two cities, will be let soon with the stipulation that they 
be completed before the end of 1912. 

A bill was introduced in the Missouri general assembly 
recently providing for the issuing of $3,000,000 bonds for 
the building of a new capitol at Jefferson City. 

Total excavation of the Panama canal January 1 was 
126,407,064 cubic yards, leaving to be excavated 56,130,702 
cubic yards. The total for December was 2,946,404 cubie 
yards as compared with 2,811,681 cubic yards in December, 
1909. 

A big oil company, incorporated February 15 at Cheyenne, 
Wyo., with a capital stock of $10,000,000, promises $20, 
000,000 a year enrichment for Wyoming and unlimited re- 
fined and crude oils at low prices for the industries of 
Nebraska and Iowa 

Plans have been completed by a large screw concern for 
a plant at Gary, Ind., which will cost $1,000,000 and give 
employment to 1,000 workmen. 

Four earthquake shocks were felt in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
February 15. No damage was done. 

Three Illinois cities, Waukegan, Spring Valley and Ilills- 
boro, voted February 14 to adopt the commission form of 
government, 

Resolution of Representative Bricker, democratic member 
from Ionia county, declaring for the election of United 
States senators by direct vote, was adopted by the Michigan 
house February 14. 

Resignation of William H. Clarke, insular auditor of the 
Philippines, has been requested. He disputes the right to 
remove bureau chiefs summarily on the preferment of charges 
Without a hearing being held on those charges. 

Contract for a loan of $10,000,000 to Honduras by Ameri- 
can bankers was signed in New York city February 15. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railway Company at Philadelphia February 15 it 
was decided to increase the capital stock of the company by 
£25,000,000. 

The dreadnought submarine cruiser Seal, which will be the 
largest and most powerful submarine in the United States 
navy, was successfully launched February 8 from the ship- 

building yards at Newport, Va. 

Preparations are being made to build a concrete dam across 
Cadron creek at Gleason, Ark., to protect about 60,000 acres 
of rich land from overflow from the Arkansas river. 


Washington. 

The special commission of engineers appointed by Presi- 
dent Taft indorses Governor Denecen’s plan for the construc- 
tion of a deep waterway through Illinois to be financed by 
the revenue of the great power developed, and recommends 
that the United States government assume the control and 
Maintenance of the channel for navigation purposes when 
completed, 

Claiming that Russia has violated the treaty of 1832 with 
the United States by denying Jewish citizens of this country 


the privileges extended to other American travelers, Repre- 
sentative Parsons, of New York, introduced a resolution in 
the House February 10, calling upon President Taft to 
declare the treaty void. 

Figures compiled from the 1910 census show that there 
are forty-seven cities in Germany having a population in 
excess of 100,000, as compared with fifty cities with this 
population in the United States. 

In a cablegram received February 10 by the American 
National Red Cross Society, American Consul General Wilder, 
at Shanghai, China, states that 2,000,000 people in China 
will die of starvation unless immediate help is given. He 
says $500,000 is needed at once. ; 

Based upon the new census figures, the per capita wealth 
of the United States is $34.43, compared with $35.10 in 
1900. According to the latest estimates the amount of 
money now in circulation is $3,211,550,465, as against $3,- 
125,586,720 a year ago. , 

The Canadian reciprocity bill was favorably reported in 
the House February 11 by the committee on ways and means, 
which voted for the measure, 12 to 7. 

The House of Representatives February 9 passed the Crum- 
packer bill providing for an increase in the membership in 
the body from 391 to 443. 

A resolution memorializing Congress to exclude all Asiatics 
was introduced in the Senate February 10. 

The Navy Department has instructed wireless telegraph 
operators at Point Loma, Cal., to cojperate with Harry 8. 
Ilarkness, a member of the United States Aeronautical Re- 
serve, in undertaking experiments to determine the adapta- 
bility of wireless telegraph to and from aeroplanes used for 
military and naval purposes. 

Carrying appropriations of $12,309,386.50, net increase 
over the louse appropriations of $1,190,895, the District 
appropriation bill was reported to the Senate February 10. 

Rear Admiral Silas Wright Terry, U. 8. N., retired, aged 
68 years, died at Washington February 10, of pneumonia, 

At a meeting of the War Department February 8 it was 
decided to extend the wireless system, which the Navy De- 
partment has been establishing along the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, to the Aleutian islands along the coast of Alaska. 

The House February 11 passed the resolution already 
agreed to by the Senate reaffirming the socalled Clark lines 
forming the boundary between Texas and New Mexico. ‘This 
boundary was fixed in 1859 and 1860, but was questioned 
recently by New Mexico. 

The House passed the agricultural appropriation bill Feb- 
ruary 11 carrying an appropriation of about $15,500,000 for 
the operation of the Department of Agriculture for the next 
fiscal year. 

Secretary Ballinger recently restored to entry 55,411 acres 
of unappropriated public lands eliminated from the Chelan 
national forest in Washington; the Stanislaus and Trinity 
forests in California, and the Ozark forests in Arkansas, 
The lands in Washington and Arkansas will be opened to 
settlement April 15 and to entry May 15; in California, to 
settlement April 1 and to entry May 10, 


Battle target of the Atlantic fleet will begin April 1 
off the capes of the Chesapeake. A week later they will 
proceed to their home navy yards for docking and over- 
hauling of machinery. ‘The fleet will reassemble not later 
than May 1 and from then until July 1 the most extensive 
operation of the divisional commands ever undertaken by 
the fleet will take place. 

The Roosevelt dam, part of the Salt river irrigation project 
in Arizona, has been completed and will be opened March 10. 
The waters will be used to irrigate more than 200,000 acres 
near Phoenix, Ariz. 

Approximately 1,000 diplomatic representatives of the 
twenty Latin American governments, similar officials of the 
United States accredited to these governments, and delegates 
of commercial bodies in every state in the Union were in 
attendance at Washington, February 13, at the Pan-American 
Commercial Conference, 

Don Francisco Sanchez La Tour, charge d'affaires of the 
Guatemalan legation in Washington, has left for Guatemala 
to take charge as national treasurer of the details of the 
$30,000,000 loan negotiated with American financiers, 

American troops will be massed along the Mexican border 
opposite Mexicali, which has been captured by the insur- 
rectos, in order to protect American interests and preserve 
neutrality. 

A balance of trade of over $363,000,000 in favor of the 
United States against its foreign creditors, an increase of 
over $174,500,000 in the foreign trade of the country and 
the establishment of a new high mark for exports is the 
record of the United States trade with foreign nations for the 
first seven months of the fiscal year ended January 31. 

President Taft issued a proclamation February 15 calling 
for funds to aid the famine sufferers in China. 

The House February 15 voted to increase the salary of the 
chief justice of the United States from $13,500 to $15,000 
a year and the salaries of associate justices from $12,500 
to $14,000. c 

President Taft's reciprocity agreement with Canada was 
ratified in the house of representatives February 14 by a 
final vote of 221 to 92. 

The federal Census Bureau gives Bentonville, Ark., a popu- 
lation of 1,956; Eureka Springs, Ark., 3,228; Fayetteville, 
Ark., 4,471; Rogers, Ark., 2,820; Carrollton, Mo,, 3,452; 
Clinton, Mo., 4,992; Louisiana, Mo., 4,454; Marshall, Mo., 
4,869; Hanford, Cal., 4,829; Iowa Falls, lowa, 2,797; 
McPherson, Kan., 3,546, and Yankton, 8. D., 5,979. 


FOREIGN. 


According to a bill passed in the Senate February 10, all 
clocks in France will be set forward nine minutes, twenty- 
one seconds to harmonize with the time of England, Belgium, 
Holland and Spain, 

Aviator Busson February 13 at Rheims, Germany, made a 
new record for speed in a monoplane with a passenger. He 
flew about sixty-two miles in one hour and one minute. 

Figures made public February 13 indicate that, under the 
management of Messager and Broussan, the losses of the 
Paris opera have been $140,000 in three years, in spite of 
the fact that they reduced the expenditures for singers’ 
salaries from $200,000 to $80,000, 


An explosion which occurred February 13 In the ammuni- 
tion barracks at Managua, Nicaragua, near the palace of the 
president, followed by a series of explosions which killed 
three sentinels, set fire to the structure, destroying about 
7,000 rifles and 10,000,000 cartridges. It is rumored that 
the explosion resulted from criminal intent. 

February 10 the Russian bark Glenbank was wrecked off 
Cossack, West Australia, and all but one of the crew of 
thirty were lost. 

Following riotous demonstrations in the university pre- 
cincts, 1,500 striking students were arrested at St. Peters- 
burg, Russia, February 13. 

It is reported that Russia will recall her troops from 
Kasbin, Persia. The action is intended as a mark of con- 
fidence in the new Regent of Persia, Nasir el Mulk, who 
was elected recently in succession of Azad el Mulk. 

Aviators Neol and Delatorre were killed at Douai, France, 
February 10, while conducting a trial of a military aeroplane 
before experts from the war department previous to Its de- 
livery to the army, 

Ice breaking vessels returned to Viborg, Finland, February 
10 after a fruitless search for the ice floe upon which 153 
fishermen have been adrift for several days. It is believed 
all have perished, 

General Millionard, head of the revolutionary forces of 
Ilaiti, and other rebel generals were taken from the prison 
at Trou and shot to death February 8. 

The first universal races congress, which promises to be 
the most influential gathering ever held in London, England, 
will take place from July 26 to 29. In attendance will be 
representatives of fifty countries and over twenty-five’ presi- 
dents of parliaments, 

Prussia has a population of 40,157,573, according to official 
figures. 

Baron Albert 8, A, Rothschild, head of the Austrian branch 
of the Rothschild house, died at Vienna, February 11, His 
estate is estimated at $145,000,000. 

A roundhouse and sixteen locomotives of the Mexican Na- 
tional railway lines were burned at Monterey, Mexico, 
February 11. 

British participation in the recent Argentine exhibition at 
Buenos Aires increased the trade between Argentine and 
the United Kingdom to a considerable degree, 250 English 
exhibitors having had orders placed aggregating $14,599,500. 

The output of Swiss candle factories is estimated at about 
2,000,000 pounds yearly. 

From a parliamentary return just published, it is shown 
that 618,574 emigrants in 1910 as against 473,378 in 1909 
sailed from the ports of the United Kingdom. More than 
one-half or 898,119 were British subjects, and 246,609 went 
to British colonies and possessions. Immigrants into the 
United Kingdom in 1910 numbered 298,868 persons, 164,175 
were Britsh subjects and 134,603 foreigners. Of the latter 
number 105,340 arrived from the United States, 

As a result of the magazine explosion at Managua, Febru- 
ary 13, the entire country of Nicaragua was placed under 
martial law by President Estrada, February 14. 

Efforts to enforce sanitary regulations against the plague 
resulted in a fight February 14 between Russian soldiers and 
Chinese residents of Viadivostok, during which six persons 
were killed and twenty others wounded, 

Election of Dr. Manuel E. Araujo to the presidency and 
Onefre Duran to the vice presidency of Salvador was ratified 
by congress, February 14. They will assume office March 1, 

Japan's budget for 1911-12 passed the lower house Febru- 
ary 14. It shows total receipts estimated at $275,000,000 
and total expenditures exactly balancing. 


February 15 the commission of the reichstag at Berlin, 
Germany, further amended the government's draft on the 
constitution proposed for Alsace-Lorraine, wholly freeing the 
future state from the influence of the emperor, 


Since the soup kitchens were opened at Vienna, Austria, 
in the middle of November, 850,000 free meals have been 
furnished. The poor of that city are suffering intensely 
from the cold, 5,500 of them having been provided with 
shelter within the last six days, ended February 15. 


Revolutionists set fire to the town of Ouanaminth, Haiti, 
recently, completely destroying It. 

Military trains modeled after those employed by the 
Russians in the campaign against Japan are being prepared 
for use by the Mexican government against the rebels in 
Chihuahua, 

Official advices from German Southwest Africa February 
13 indicate the possibility of the renewal of native trouble 
there. A band of insurgents, who had taken refuge in Cape 
Colony, after being suppressed, are attempting to recross 
the Orange river to join another group of natives who are 
making a demonstration near the border. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRY, FINANCE 


AND TRADE 








In New York it was estimated at the end of last 
week that the banks had ceased to pile up funds de- 
rivable from the interior to the extent that obtained 
practically throughout January. The gain reported 


from the interior during last week was the smallest. 


for any week since the beginning of the year. Receipts 
mainly came from the middle West, while shipments 
appeared mainly to have been to the South. Ship- 
ments of bank notes to Washington for redemption 
were much smaller than they had been running for 
some time. 

* * * 

In the trans-Mississippi Northwest the outlook for 
crops is reported much improved on account of the 
early February heavy fall of snow, added to the body 
of the flocculent that before covered the ground, giv- 
ing assurance of abundant moisture to start the crops 
in the spring. ‘The largely increased acreage to be 
cultivated this year in the Dakotas and Montana, and 
the great increase in live stock and dairying that 
have been features of farm operations in later years, 
promise to make 1911 a record breaker for rural pros- 
perity. Even railroad building, it is predicted, will 
be carried on extensively in the northwestern section 
covered by the states named. Railroad men forecast 
for this year a vast increase in freight tonnage, a 
feature of which will be the iron and coal transporta- 
tion which will result from the opening and working 
of new mines recently discovered in Minnesota and 
North Dakota. The development of new agricultural 
lands in the Northwest is also counted upon for -rail- 
road building, as there necessarily will be much strife 
among the different companies in the competition to 
secure a share of the traffic for each. 

* + * 


It is reported that according to recent estimates 
about $1,000,000 of Minneapolis and St. Paul money, 
within the last sixty days, has been invested in North 
Dakota farm mortgages. Country bankers, it is said, 
have been active in assisting farmers to get ready for 
seeding operations by the extension of credit and the 
placing of mortgages. The prevailing rate of interest 
on such securities is 7 percent. Money continues easy 
and plenty is available to meet all requirements. De- 
posits are increasing and a general tone of confidence 
prevails. The ready market for farm mortgages has 
improved conditions in most lines. The farmers are 
able to discharge obligations with the country mer- 
chants, the latter in turn being able to meet their 
obligations to the local banks and Twin City jobbers. 
While the St. Paul collections are not as good as some 
jobbers hoped for, conditions in that line are improv- 
ing. Merchants generally are holding off in the placing 
of orders in large volume until they shall see what 
the prospects are to be for seeding. St. Paul jobbers 
look for a rush of orders within the next six weeks, 
The general condition is easy money and plenty of it 
on undoubted security, a general movement to meet 
maturing obligations, with careful buying, and a 
waiting about making large financial commitments 
until crop and industrial conditions shall become more 
clearly defined. A like state of investment and busi 
ness prevails throughout the West and Northwest. 

* * * 

While a substantial improvement in conditions per 
taining to the steel market has occurred since the 
middle of January, the Wall Street Journal surmises 
that Wall Street security managers have overestimated 
the extent of the revival. They did the same thing in 
the fall of 1909, and likewise in the first two months 
of 1910—for speculative purposes, no doubt, as it was 
necessary, as usual in the outset of each year, to start 
a bull movement to give life to the market and enable 
the big corporations, and the banks which back them, 
to finance securities for the year’s campaign. Most 
new orders have been confined to actual requirements 
for the first half of the year. Having limited orders 
for the last three months of 1910, stocks became low, 
and when the new year opened the consumers per- 
force had to order supplies. As an instance, the 
American Can Company covered its requirements for 
the first half of this year by an order for 100,000 
tons of steel plate, which order went to the United 
States Steel Corporation, and was one of the factors 
which helped to swell its daily average during January, 
and was taken advantage of as an indication that the 
steel trade was notably reviving. Also wire consumers 
were induced to buy liberally, and the price was ad- 
vanced $1 a ton as a sort of hedge against any pos- 
sible drop in the price thereafter. Thus it may be 
inferred that the Steel Corporation and the wire con- 
sumers were in alliance to bull the wire market, and 
it also may be inferred that the metropolitan banks 
were in the same game, as they are apt to be when 
there is a combination between the big producers and 
the big consumers to give direction and force to a par- 
ticular market for financial reasons. The Wall Street 
Journal cautiously says that the manufacturers do not 
wish to create the impression that there has been no 
substantial improvement in iron and steel conditions, 
as they do not wish that the public shall overestimate 
exact conditions, because should the impression thus be 
made that the mills and blast furnaces were operating 
full capacity a reaction might follow when it was 
found that production was on the basis only of about 
60 percent capacity. 

* * * 


A gain of about 10 percent of capacity in steel 


operations in the last two to three weeks is claimed 
and it is probable that there will be an increase as 
spring approaches. The increase of orders, it is said, 
has been about 30,000 tons a day. The United States 
Steel Corporation has on its books for delivery in 
March product that will employ from 60 to 65 percent 
of its capacity. The consensus of opinion at Pittsburg 
is that 1911 will be a fair year for the iron and steel 
business, but the operators admit that the volume will 
not be large enough to keep the works in full opera- 
tion. Overproduction is the thing to be feared, say 
some observers. The blast furnaces of the country 
have a total capacity of close to 40,000,000 tons a 
year. Actual production, however, would fall short 
of 37,000,000 tons, as a certain percentage of stacks 
is always shut down for repairs or other cause. Blast 
furnace production lately has been running at the rate 
of about 21,000,000 tons a year. Actual output of pig 
iron last year was 27,000,000 tons. Thus present 
turnout represents 80 percent of the actual in 1910, 
The finished steel and iron capacity of the country 
must be between 33,000,000 and 34,000,000 tons a year, 
with last year’s output estimated at 23,000,000 tons. 
Hence it appears evident, says the authority named, 
in the outset, that the average steel production of 
the country is at least 30 percent below actual ca- 
pacity, so that it would be hazardous to predict full 
operation of the steel mills for any great length of 
time until consumption shail catch up with capacity, 
which possibly may not come for several years—a sig- 
nificant statement, surely. Yet construction for fur- 
ther capacity is going on at a rapid rate. More new 
blast furnaces were planned, or under construction, 
on January 1 of this year than at the corresponding 
date the year before. 
* * * 


One of the better informed steel manufacturers is 
quoted as saying: ‘‘We have experienced an im- 
provement in orders, and confidence gradually is being 
restored. The danger is that Wall Street may do 
harm to the situation. Professional operators have 
been moving up stocks very sharply, and are trying 
to create the impression that the steel industry is 
operating close to capacity, or will do so within the 
next few weeks. When people shall find out differently 
confidence is likely to get a setback. What we now 
need is conservatism, not stock market inflation. If 
Wall Street leaves the steel industry alone there is no 
reason why the improvement now under way should 
not continue.’’?’ But Wall Street will not leave the 
steel industry, or any other, alone if it sees a chance 
to make any special condition pertaining thereto a 
pretext for exciting the market one way or another. 
It is not the business of Wall Street to let things 
alone, 

x * * 


The first of the week it was reported from Pittsburg 
that the last of the low priced pig iron in that district, 
for the time being.at least, seemed to have been closed 
out at the opening of the week previous. Makers of 
all grades of pig metal, taking their cue from the 
improved prospects in the finished steel business, had 
withdrawn distress quotations and were quoting figures 
25 to 50 cents a ton higher. Demand for increased 
deliveries of billets and sheet and tin bars had re- 
sulted in practically doubling operations at the crude 
steel plants as compared to operations at the year’s 
opening. A swelling demand for erude steel also was 
noted, which had made a flurry in the scrap iron mar- 
ket, with a heavier melting of steel scrap, and an 
advance on the crude material of 75 cents to $1 a ton. 
There had been a large resumption of open hearth 
steel plants in the Pittsburg district. Shipments of 
steel plates, fabricated material and castings are 
going out from Pittsburg on Panama canal contracts 
at the rate of 40,000 tons a month, a movement which 
has gone far toward restoring tone to the market in 
that district. I’orward offerings in plates and shapes 
in the general market also have greatly improved within 
recent time. 

* x * 

Steel manufacturers are looking for additional rail 
orders in the near future, feeling sure that many of 
the large railway corporations having placed orders 
for their requirements in 1911 the smaller railroads 
soon will find it imperative to do likewise. The New 
Haven and the Boston & Maine companies’ late order 
for 63,000 tons brings the total rail orders for 1911 
delivery to approximately 1,500,000 tons. The average 
for the last three years has been 3,000,000 tons a year, 
so that it will require further orders for 1,500,000 tons 
to make up such an average. If the railroads were to 
contract for their share of the steel production of the 
country it would mean an aggregate of 11,000,000 tons, 
or 40 percent of the total output. 


* * * 


A midweek report was to the following purpose con- 
cerning the railroad equipment market: There was a 
decided improvement in the equipment market last week, 
as far as car and locomotive orders were concerned, but 
there was only one request for bids of any size for cars, 
that of the Wabash-Pittsburg terminal for 250 to 
1,000 all-steel gondolas. Orders were placed for 3,690 
ears and thirty-three locomotives during the week as 
against 515 cars and fifteen locomotives the previous 
week and 1,960 cars two weeks ago. Of the car orders 
the Pittsburg & Shawmut placed 2,115 of various types 


between the American Car & Foundry and the Pressed 
Steel Car companies, while the Pennsylvania will build 
1,000 gondolas at its own shops. All except one of the 
locomotives ordered are to be used in the United States, 
whereas all the engines ordered the previous week were 
for Canadian companies. The largest locomotive order 
was placed with the American Locomotive Company by 
the Hawley lines for twenty engines to be divided between 
the Hocking Valley and the Kanawha & Michigan roads, 
while the Long Island ordered four 10-wheel passenger 
engines from the same company. 

At the close of the week the Missouri Pacific issued its 
specifications for the construction of seventy-five consoli- 
dation freight engines. Except for the New York Cen- 
tral and Harriman lines, this is the largest locomotive 
inquiry sent out for nearly a year, and locomotive officials 
believe it is the forerunner of more of the same kind from 
other large railroad systems. Including this inquiry the 
railroads are publicly in the market for 178 locomotives 
and 6,115 to 6,865 cars. It is generally believed that the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie will send out specifications for 500 
gondolas this week. 

Plants of the various equipment companies are averag- 
ing about 65 percent of operating capacity. The locomo- 
tive and accessory supply concerns are operating at a 
higher percentage than the car companies, as the depres- 
sion did not affect the former companies nearly as 
seriously as it did the car builders. None of the com- 
panies, however, have had to close down any of their 
plants and do not believe they will have to from the 
present outlook for future business. 


* * * 


At Chicago on Wednesday it was reported that the 
local steel market expeets good rail orders soon from 
St. Paul, amounting possibly to 60,000 tons, and fair 
lots from other roads. Gary mills have 100,000 tons 
booked and will expand operations on February 20 to 
2,000 tons daily. Last week’s contracts for rail fasten- 
ings included 10,000 tons of bolts, angles and spikes. 
Bars show improvement. Agricultural implement  busi- 
ness is expected soon. 


* * * 


Returns on exports from the United States during 
January were published last week Saturday. They 
showed that the total value of exports for that month 
was $108,132,000, an amount that had been but twice 
surpassed in the first month of any year, the higher 
records having been established in 1907 and 1908. 
Cotton exports were less in value than in January, 
1908, 1909 or 1907, but their value was greater than 
ever before recorded for that month, namely, $77,349,- 
000. The total value of exports in January, this year, 
compared with exports in the corresponding month in 
1910, was larger by $41,671,000. Breadstuffs totaled 
in value $12,873,100, and $10,508,765 in January, 1910; 
meat and dairy products, $10,485,632, against $10,360,- 
69! in January, 1910; cattle, sheep and hogs, $1,377,- 
405, compared with $1,490,054 the same month the 
year before; cotton, $77,349,268 this year, against $37,- 
672,378 in January, 1910, and mineral oils, $6,047,145, 
compared with $6,429,344 a year ago. 

* x * 


The total gross earnings in January reported by the 
railroad companies making weekly returns indicate 
some increase of activity in freight movement during 
that month. Nearly every road made some gain. The 
total of all roads reporting for four weeks in Jan- 
uary was $38,028,633, an increase of 4.3 percent as 
compared with earnings of the roads for the corre 
sponding period in 1910. Only a few small roads re- 
port decreased earnings. The gains were the most 
pronounced on the Jarger systems of the South. While 
the increases undoubtedly show a liberal movement of 
grain and other farm products, credit must also be 
given to the traffic in general commodities and to the 
merchandise movement, which was a swelling factor. 


” * * 


It is reported that the Atchison, Topeka & Santa le 
railroad will undertake no important extension projects 
this year, but will carry forward work that was begun 
or determined upon several months ago. The main 
line is double tracked from Chicago to Florence, Kan., 
100 miles southwest of Kansas City. Eventually the 
system will be provided with a double track to the 
Pacific coast, as a means of successfully competing 
with the Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, Great Northi- 
ern, Northern Pacific and Chicago, Milwankee & St. 
Paul for coast to coast traffic. For the year ended 
June 30, 1910, the Santa Fe expended $33,000,000 for 
additions and betterments on existing lines and for 
acquisition of new mileage and stock and bond pur- 
chases of other railway companies. About $25,000,000 
of the total was devoted to improvements on the old 
lines, About $15,000,000 was expended in laying 
double track, and $3,000,000 went for main track 
mileage. 

* * * 

President Lovette, of the Harriman lines, lately in 
Chicago, said that the double tracking and other in- 
provements on the Union Pacifie railroad and connec 
tions between Omaha and the west coast, involvi 
an expenditure of $75,000,000, will be carried forw 
irrespective of what the Interstate Commerce (v- 
mission’s decision on the question of advanced »! 
rates shall be. 
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SENATORIAL OPINIONS ON COMMISSIONER 
SMITH’S REPORT. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 15.—If the report of Her- 
bert Knox Smith on the timber situation in the United 
States was intended to be sensational, it failed in any 
such effect around the halls of Congress. Ten senators 
in succession, half of them from great lumbering sec- 
tions, said today that they had not read the report 
and did not expect to give it any attention unless in 
some way it comes before Congress to call for legisla- 
tion. 

One view taken by several was that it offered no 
new information, as it was generally accepted that 
the Weyerhaeuser interests have a great share of 
standing timber acreage, but no one could be found 
to agree with the statement that it was for specula- 
tion. Northwest: members of Congress, who perhaps 
should know more about the situation than any of 
the others, would talk about it, but not one would be 
quoted. 

‘“The trouble is,’’ said one, ‘‘that so many state- 
ments of the kind that Smith makes are given to the 
publie without any accurate information on the sub- 
ject that I do not believe Smith gives enough figures 
to make his statements conclusive. It is generally sup- 
posed that the Weyerhaeusers have control of the 
greater share of standing timber and, of course, there 
is no one to dispute that these interests are allied 
with railroads, because the Weyerhaeusers’ names ap- 
pear on the directorate of at least one of the Hil! 
transcontinental systems. However, there is a large 
number of independents and these are at the mercy of 
the railroads rather than being aligned with them.’’ 

One man, and an interesting fact about it is that he 
is an insurgent republican, came forward to cast doubt 
on Smith’s statement without any reservations regard 
ing publication of what he had to say. This man is 
Stanton Warburton, representative-elect from the old 
Cushman district in the state of Washington, who is 
here looking over the political situation before he takes 
his seat March 4. Warburton has been a resident, 
practicing attorney of Tacoma for many years and 
perhaps knows as much about the industrial interests 
of that section as any other man in the state. 

‘*Oh, it is easy,’’ said Warburton, ‘‘to make sweep- 
ing assertions like this which comes from Smith. 
This is not new to me. I have been hearing it ever 
since I have been in the West. Campaign orators 
biennially have charged just about the substance of 
this report without troubling to look into facts. While 
the situation is bad enough, I am not ready to agree, 
as much as I dislike the methods of big timber inter- 
ests, that our lumbering interest is so much in their 
hands as Smith would have us believe. 

‘*At Tacoma we have many big independent con- 
cerns, perhaps 100, which hold from a few thousand 
to 150,000 acres, each, of the best standing timber. 
Polsons are owners of a large acreage and they are 
independent of a lumber trust or any railroad. Then 
we have the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, 
which has no connection with the Weyerhaeusers and 
I do not believe is dominated by any railroad. I 
might name many more, among them the Dempsey 
Lumber Company, the Lytle interests and the Kneeland 
estate. 

‘‘T am satisfied anyway that the situation is not so 
serious in western Washington.’’ 

‘*Tt always has been my impression that the Weyer- 
haeusers had most of the timber in Idaho,’’ said 
Senator William E. Borah, ‘‘but I am not sufficiently 
informed to state anything of the kind as a fact. I 
expect to make a careful study of Smith’s report.’’ 

‘“‘T am not going to get excited over this report,’’ 
said Senator Jonathan Bourne, jr., of Oregon. ‘‘ This 
may all be true, but if true this is rather a late time 
to begin to look for a remedy of conditions.’’ 

‘‘Mr. Smith ought to know what he is talking 
about,’’ said Senator Wesley L. Jones, of Washington, 
‘‘for he has had a long time to gather his information. 
I have reports to the same effect as his report, but 
have never taken the trouble to verify them.’’ 

At most it can not be said that Congress is at all 
stirred, for the same indifference was found among 


members of the House as that manifested by the 
senators quoted. 


NOTES FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 13.—One of the most im- 
portant questions before Congress at this time is 
whether or not there will be an extra session and there 
is much speculation as to the action of President Taft 








and his threat that if the reciprocity measure is not 
passed that the extra session will be forthcoming. An 
early vote is considered most favorable for the ad- 
ministration measure and it is argued that to call an 
extra session will endanger the general tariff schedule, 
as many of the democrats are anxious to be given an 
opportunity of upsetting the republican schedule. 

President Taft’s semiofficial announcement that he 
will call an extra session of Congress unless the reci- 
procity agreement with Canada is enacted into law, 
has filled members of the House and Senate with con- 
flicting emotions. If the President makes good his 
threat—and there is every reason to believe that he 
will do so—he may have reason to recall that Grover 
Cleveland once remarked that he had a Congress on 
his hands, and did not like the situation. The Presi 
dent can not possibly be as anxious to have an extra 
session as are certain prominent democrats. Oscar 
Underwood, who will be the democratic floor leader of 
the house in the sixty-second Congress, is more anxious 
to get at the Payne-Aldrich tariff law than any other 
man in Washington. He has talked to President Taft 
about the extra session, and there is good reason to be- 
lieve that he has urged the President to call one im 
mediately after March 4. 

Mr. Underwood and many other prominent democrats 
would welcome the reciprocity treaty as the vehicle on 
which they would ride into power shortly after March 
4. Once Congress is assembled in extra session, how 
ever, there will be a multiplicity of business on hand. 
Tt is because of this determination on the part of 
several groups in Congress to urge consideration of 
their particular hobbies that Congress, once assembled, 
will remain in session for many months. 


The McCall Bill. 


The House committee on ways and means this week 
favorably reported to the House the MeCall Canadian 
reciprocity bill. The report was agreed upon by vote 
of twelve to seven after an executive session of the 
committee which lasted for more than two _ hours. 
Those who voted against the treaty were Representa 
tives Dalzell of Pennsylvania, Calderhead of Kansas, 
Gaines of West Virginia, Dwight of New York, Ellis 
of Oregon, Forney of Michigan, all republicans, and 
Broussard, of Louisiana, demoerat. As reported to the 
House the bill carries what is known as the Mann 
amendment, to that section devoted to wood pulp and 
print paper. 

A vigorous protest against the adoption of the pro- 
posed Canadian reciprocity agreement was registered 
at a hearing before the House ways and means com- 
mittee recently on behalf of the farmers of the United 
States by Aaron Jones, of South Bend, Ind., chairman 
of the executive committee of the National Grange. He 
and John Norris, chairman of the paper committee of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, who 
favored the agreement on account of the wood pulp 
and paper provisions, were the principal witnesses at 
the session. Don C. Seitz, business manager of the 
New York World, also a member of the paper commit 
tee, supported Mr. Norris’ arguments. Edward Hines, 
of Chicago, president of the National Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association, also appeared before the com 
mittee. He challenged President Taft’s statement that 
the forests of the United States are in the hands of a 
few men. With other representative lumbermen, in 
cluding Harrison O, Foster, representative of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, and 
A. J. Wilson, sales manager of the Fidelity Lumber 
Company of Newport, Wash., he protested against the 
adoption of the agreement. 


The Conservation Bill. 


Gifford Pinchot, former chief forester of the United 
States, made the following statement recently on na 
tional conservation: ‘‘One of the most important steps 
toward nationalizing conservation will be taken on the 
day when the Weeks forest reserve bill passes the 
Senate, which may happen next week.’’ Careful can 
vass of the Senate has been made which convinces ad- 
vocates of the measure that it will become a law, 
There has been fear of loading it down with burden 
some amendments which might kill it, but this danger 
has been lessened as a result of appeals to senators in 
the last few days. Senator Brandegee, of Connecticut, 
made the demand for a vote on the bill, naming Febru 
ary 15, Sixteen senators a year ago voted against 
making the measure unfinished business. They were 
Bailey, Bankhead, Bourne, Bristow, Brown, Burton, 
Crawford, Dick, Gore, Heyburn, Hughes, Jones, New 
lands, Paynter, Perey and Shively. This year there 
was # unanimous consent to the request for a vote, 
which is taken to indicate a iess determined opposition. 
Some senators that a year ugo opposed a vote are ex 
pected this time to favor the measure. Unless this bill 
passes at the present session there is thought to be 
small chance of establishing forest reserves in the 
East for years to come. The present measure will die 
with this session; new committees, a new deal gener- 
ally, will come in with the next session. The democrats 
are determined to restrict expenses; the republican 
congress, in its last weeks, is demonstrating a liberality 
most gratifying to people who want things, even 
though it is not at all pleasing to democrats who see 
prospects of paying the cost some time in the future. 

The Weeks bill involves spending $11,000,000 in five 
years. This amount is expected to buy from 2,000,000 
to 3,000,000 acres of land, partly in the White moun 
tains and partly in the southern Appalachians. 





HINGTON NEWS. 


Opposition to Battleship. 

Organized labor is making the most determined 
effort to head off the plans of Secretary of the Navy 
Meyer, who wants to get legislation through which 
will make it unnecessary for him to have one of the 
big battleships built in a government yard and which 
will also make the application of the 8-hour law in 
construction of ,war ships necessary. 

The bill to authorize the secretary of state to ac- 
quire in foreign countries sites and buildings for the 
use of the diplomatic and consular service was called 
up in the Senate a few days ago by Senator Lodge and 
passed. It has already passed the House. The action 
of the Senate marks the end of a long fight to get legis- 
lation of this kind enacted. The bill provides that not 
over $500,000 shall be expended in any one year. 

Want the Bears. 

Senators and representatives are being flooded with 
requests for bears. In every mail, almost, that comes 
to the capital there is a request something like this: 

‘*Dear Sir: I see by the Weekly Bugle that the 
government has bears to give away, please send me 
one. I would like a grizzly, if possible.’’ 

All this follows an item from Washington the other 
day to the effect that the government had a lot of 
bears on its hands in Yellowstone Park and that these 
would be given away under certain conditions, 

Senator Perkins of California called up in the Sen- 
ate the resolutions which had already passed the House 
recognizing San Francisco as the location of the Pan 
ama Canal Exposition. The resolution was passed 
without opposition. 

Senator Lodge is being urged by independent tobacco 
manufacturers all over the country to take up his bill 
prohibiting the use of coupons as an advertising 
scheme, a practice now engaged in by the tobacco 
trust, to drive the smaller competitors out of the mar- 
ket. This bill was introduced by Senator Lodge early 
in the session and is now before the Senate committee 
on finanee, No action has been taken on it sinee it 
was referred, and the movement now on proposes that 
the senator rescue the measure and make an effort to 
get a vote on it. 

Senatorial Elections. 

Direct election of senators apparently is doomed. 
Little prospect now appears of Congress adopting the 
resolution for submission of the constitutional amend 
ment for direct election to the different state legisla- 
tures. lor a time the outlook was favorable to the 
adoption of the resolution, but a canvass has been made 
and it has been found that there are enough votes in 
the Senate to adopt the Sutherland amendment. This 
amendment would give the federal government control 
over the senatorial elections. Southern senators are 
fearful of this. Their minds run back to the old days 
of force bills. They fear that if the amendment should 
go through in such form they would find themselves 
penalized for refusing to wlow the negroes to vote, 
If the Sutherland amendment is adopted, nearly all the 
Senate democrats will vote against the measure. This 
will defeat it. 

A unique campaign is being waged by Representative 
Gardner, of Massachusetts, in his effort to defeat the 
reciprocity agreement in the House. He is displaying 
quotations against trade treaties from speeches of 
prominent republicans, on large placards in the mem 
bers’ lobby, and he proposes to let these extracts speak 
for themselves. 

The Rockefeller foundation bill, and the bill to in- 
corporate the Carnegie endowment for international 
peace, had a collision in the Senate recently. The re- 
sult was that the Carnegie bill was temporarily side 
tracked. Senator Root, sponsor for the Carnegie bill, 
wanted to have it passed. Senator Jones, of Wash- 
ington, objected. Senator Gallinger, who has met with 
obstacles in urging the Rockefeller foundation bill, said 
he would like to look into the Carnegie bill himself. 
Senator Root said he hoped Senator Gallinger would 
examine the bill and the latter agreed to do so. 

The question of international peace was the prin- 
cipal subject discussed at a dinner given at the 
Metropolitan elub recently, by Oscar T. Crosby, presi- 
dent of the World’s Federation League. In the course 
of his remarks Mr. Crosby explained the efforts of the 
league to obtain a public hearing by Congress in order 
that the people at large might gain a better and more 
complete understanding of the meaning of international 
peace, 

A report has been made to the House from the library 
committee favoring the erection of an appropriate 
monument over the grave of President John Tyler. 
An appropriation is asked for, in the report, but the 
amount is not named, Representative MeCall, of Mas- 
sachusetts, made the report. He believes that the 
grave of President Tyler should be marked and he be 
lieves that the graves of all American presidents should 
be marked, if patriotic societies or states in which they 
live have not already done so. 

The Navy Department this week denied positively 
the report from Chile that the battleships Iowa and 
Oregon are to be sold to Peru. The only manner in 
which the United States naval vessels can be disposed 
of legally is through condemnation by a naval board. 
The ship then must be offered at public auction, the 
warlike equipment first being removed. Neither of the 
ships is to be condemned, 

The Tariff Commission Bill. 

When the bill to create a permanent tariff commis- 

sion was reported to the Senate, Mr. Bailey again em 
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phasized the fact that action on it will not be per- 
mitted before March 4. The committee at its session 
ordered a favorable report by a strictly party vote, and 
subsequently the measure wes reported to the Senate 
by Mr. Lodge. Mr. Bailey, speaking for the demo- 
cratic members of the committee, said they did not 
agree with the majority in reporting the bill to the 
Senate. Amendments agreed to in committee require 
that the five members of the commission shall be con- 
firmed by the Senate. The commission will not be re- 
quired to divulge the names of witnesses furnishing 
information, but it is prohibited from gathering infor- 
‘mation for the ‘‘confidential use of the commission.’’ 

The Senate bill providing for the reorganization of 
the consular service was passed by the Senate. The 
bill creates ten consular offices and abolishes eighteen, 
There also is a rewriting of portions of the present law. 

A copy of the daily Congressional Record for every 
home is contemplated in a bill introduced by Senator 
Heyburn, of Idaho. The bill provides that the Record 
shall be supplied at the rate of $1 a year, and that all 
postmasters may take subscriptions, no postage to be 
paid on the Record. 


The Sugar Trust. 

With a charge that the sugar trust is plotting to 
get complete control of the sugar industry in Porto 
Rico, Senator Bristow is organizing a fight against the 
Porto Rico civil government bill which has passed the 
House and is pending in the Senate. Senator Bristow 
has been on the trail of the sugar trust for three years. 
He led the great fight for radical reorganization of 
the sugar schedule during the tariff session of 1909, 
and had a narrow escape from winning what would 
have been the biggest victory for insurgency during 
the session. 

Projectiles from a high-power service gun will pene- 
trate the heavy turret and belt armor of a warship at 
a battle range of approximately five and one-half miles, 
or more than $,000 yards, the Navy Department has 
announced, as a result of tests made this week at the 
mouth of the Potomac river. Ten 12-inch shells were 
fired by the monitor Tallahassee against two targets 
of armor plate from eight to eleven inches thick, on 
the ram Katahdin. Each projectile weighed 870 pounds 
and had an initial velocity of 2,400 feet a second. 
The targets were struck twice, which is considered a 
fine record in markmanship. The Katahdin will be 
returned to the Washington navy yard. 

At a special session of the House Sunday afternoon, 
February 12, special tribute was paid to the memory of 
the late Representative Charles Q, Tirrell of the Fourth 
Massachusetts District. 

Government regulation on articles handled by the 
great interstate corporations is one of the big ques 
tions confronting Congress and will be taken up prob- 
ably at the next session, Even if the next session is 
an extra session the question is likely to be considered, 

Announcement has been made by presiding Judge 
Knapp of the United States Court of Commerce of the 
appointment of I. Jerome Starek as marshal of the 
court. Other appointments are: Clerk, George I. 
Snyder, at present clerk of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee of the Senate; deputy clerk, Walter L. 
Hinman, of the clerical force of the White House; 
deputy marshal, James L. Murphy, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, The clerk and marshal receive 
$4,000 a year, and the deputy clerk and deputy marshal 
$2,500. The court will take up its session February 15. 

A monument almost equaling in magnificence the 
Washington monument, the character and design of 
which are as yet undecided, is to be erected in) Wash- 
ington to Abraham Lincoln, The memorial, when com 
plete, it is estimated, will cost $2,000,000, and Congress 
has authorized its erection with this sum in view. 

A crisis is rapidly approaching in the case of Senator 
Lorimer, Senator Bailey, of Texas, who has led in 
the championship of Lorimer, will be the next speaker. 
He will seek to show that Senator Lorimer is entitled 
to hold his place. After he sums up the case for the 
Lorimer side, it is expected that the Lorimer support 
ers will want a vote and this may come very soon. 
The belief is very strong that no vote will be needed 
and that Lorimer will quit. 


THE NEW COMMERCE COURT. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 16.—The new commerce court 
has secured for its temporary headquarters the Occidental 
building, a 7-story structure on Pennsylvania avenue, ad- 
joining the Willard hotel, where it held its first meeting 
Wednesday the 15th. It is, of course, understood that, 
except in rare instances, this will be the court of last 
resort in railroad matters, and that it will have jurisdic- 
tion over all questions arising under the interstate com- 
merce law on appeal from decisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The court consists of Judge Mar- 
tin A. Knapp, of New York, who resigned the chairman- 
ship of the Interstate Commerce Commission, to which he 
was first appointed in 1891 by Benjamin Harrison, to be 
the ranking judge of the new court; Judge William 
Hunt, who resigned his position as head of the United 
States court of customs appeals to go as an associate 
judge of the commerce court; also Judge Julian Mack, 
of Chicago, Judge John F. Carland, of Michigan, and 
Judge Archbald, of Pennsylvania. ‘ 

The clerk of the court will be George Fletcher Snyder, 
formerly secretary of the Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee of the Senate and secretary of the late Senator Elkins, 
Colonel Snyder is an aide on the staff of Governor Glass- 
cock, of West Virginia. Although he now claims Elkins, 
W. Va., as his home, he received his early education at 
Auburn, N. Y., afterward entering the University of 
Pennsylvania, from which he graduated with a degree of 
LL. B. He has practiced law in Philadelphia, is a mem- 
ber of the bar of the United States Supreme Court, of 
the District of Columbia bar and of the Philadelphia 
bar. He is affiliated with a number of clubs in different 


parts of the country, and is a member of the University 
Club of this city. 

At its first session, on Wednesday of the present week, 
the court will have before it fifteen cases which have 
been automatically transferred to it from other courts. 


LATE LUMBER LAW 


RULES FOR CONSTRUCTION OF CONTRACTS 
STATED IN CASE RESERVING RIGHT TO 
BOX AND TURPENTINE TIMBER. 

In construing a contract the leading object is to ascertain 
and effectuate the intention of the parties. To ascertain 
the real intent the language used, the subject matter and 
the purpose designed may be considered. When the purpose 
designed to be accomplished is ascertained the meaning and 
effect given to the language used should comport with the 
intended purpose. While ambiguous language is to be con- 
strued against the person using it, yet it should be given 
the meaning and effect that will be in accord with the object 
in view. ‘The real intention, as disclosed by a fair con- 
sideration of all parts of a contract, should control the 
meaning of mere words, when the words have reference to 
the main purpose. So says the supreme court of Florida, 
division A, in a case in which it holds that where the main 
purpose of a contract was for the conveyance of timbered 
land, subject to a reservation of “the right to box, chip and 
turpent'ne all of said lands for 4 period of four years from 
the date of the boxing of the same,” and to limit the time 
within which the boxing should be done, and the time be- 
yond which the trees should not be used at all by the 
vendor, subsequent agreements extending the time ‘within 
which to complete said turpentine operations” and “to work 
said timber,” and “for boxing and working the timber,” 
had reference to the ultimate expiration of the reservation, 
and did not affect the original provision that the turpen- 
tining of trees should cease “four years from the date of 
the boxing of the same,” where a contrary intent did not 
clearly appear. Brown vs. Beckwith, 53 So. 542, 














WHAT RECOVERABLE BY OWNER OF LOGS EN- 
JOINED FROM MOVING THEM UNTIL AFTER 
SALE BY RECEIVER. 


One finally adjudged the owner of logs in litigation, who 
by injunction has been prevented from moving them, may, 
after the logs have been sold by a receiver appointed by the 
court in order te prevent Joss from rot or floods pending 
the litigation, recover on the bond given to secure the in- 
junction the difference between the value of the logs at the 
time of the issuance of the injunction and the amount 
realized by the receiver’s sale, he being entitled to the 
entire value of his timber. The proper costs of the receiver, 
in taking care of and selling the logs, should be accounted 
an incident of the injunction, and that not more clearly than 


the deterioration of the logs. Nor need the price realized 
by the receiver necessarily be taken as the true value of 
the property, although it may have been as of the time, 
place and conditions under which it was sold. Whether the 
owner's attorney's fees, nontaxable costs and value of time 
expended by him in defending the injunction proceedings 
would be recoverable on the bond would depend on whether 
the injunction was the sole relief sought in the original 
suit, or whether it was auxiliary to some other relief.— 
Court of appeals of Kentucky in Bartram vs. Ohio & Big 
Sandy Railroad Company, 132 8S. W. 188. 
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Measurement of Thin Stock. 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND, Feb. 3.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: In selling or buying %-inch saps from America at a 
price per standard what quantity must then be delivered? 
Is the rule in America that all lumber under one inch is 
sold as one inch unless otherwise definitely stipulated? 

T. H. LEJENAAR. 

[It would depend on the wording of the order. <A 
Petersburg standard consists of 120 pieces, 144x11, twelve 
feet long, or 165 cubic feet. It is a rather inconvenient 
system of measuring the product of the saw mills in the 
United States. 

It is the custom in this country to measure all lumber 
less than one inch thick as though it were full thickness. 
The rules of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion provide that ‘‘ All sizes one inch or less in thickness 
shall be counted as inch thick.’’? This is the general 
custom in the lumber trade in the United States not only 
in pine but in hardwoods. Where a different system of 
measurement is contemplated it is usually specified in the 
contract.—EDbITors. | 


Stability of Prices. 


MuLberry, IND., Feb, 3.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
This is a great paper and we can not get along without it 
in either the wholesale or retail business. 

Prices are ranging very high at wholesale and we do not 
believe they will be lower until about June 1, if they do at 
that time. I think the retailer who bought his stock in 
December very lucky, and the retail business in this section 
looks very encouraging for next year. I believe we are 
going to have a bang-up good year. 

J. FRANK SMITH LUMBER COMPANY. 

[It would seem from the foregoing and similar ex- 
pressions that retail lumbermen have fully as much or 
more confidence in the stability of prices as have pro 
ducers or wholesale dealers—in fact, considerably more 
than some of the latter. If the late increase in yellow 
pine values continues until June 1 it is not likely that 
there will be a recession at that time, notwithstanding 
the effect of the dull summer trading. Retail lumbermen 
apparently are convinced of the present stability of values 
and are satisfied with them. This is the sentiment ex- 
pressed by distributers in many sections.—EKprrors. | 
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not a candidate, but they wouldn’t 
have it any other way. 

The attendance of retailers at this 
winter meeting was twice what it 
was at the summer meeting last July. 
The Michigan retailer is like the 
groundhog. He prefers to come out 
of his hole in February. This year 
he found the sunshine of good-fel- 








annual feast and frolic of the Mich- year was like 


lowship shining and predicted that 
we would have six more weeks of 


st the meetings that winter and a long dry spell. 
igan association ended in a banquet Arthur used to make. The railroads 


this afternoon that was both. It were properly lambasted, the mail 


As indicated at the beginning of 
the chapter, the Detroit delegation 








was a Waldorf spread done in lunch- 
counter time. The Detroit gang had 
to take the 38:30 train and they 
weren’t going to have anything hap- 
pening after they got away. They 
were the first to come last Tuesday 
night and they intended to be on 
record as the last to go. They 
weren’t going to have it appear in 
the minutes that any other bunch 
outlasted them. 

So the Thursday afternoon ban- 
quet was shoved ahead to 1:30 and 
for forty-five minutes it rained soup, 
fish ete. Then Captain Hartwick 
arose as toastmaster and announced 
that the speakers, with one excep- 
tion, would be limited to two min- 
utes. At this there was loud ap- 
plause from the audience and deep 
groans from the orators, George 
Wilson-Jones, associate secretary of 
the Illinois association, was first to 
bat. He registered a hit and then 
made a neat sacrifice by sitting down 
while he still had more to say. I. 
D. Jenks struck out. Frederick 
Schulty, of Toledo, sent in a substi- 
tute batter in the person of Bill 
Ryan, of the same town. Bill 
doubled to deep center. J. M. Miller, 
of Bay City, spoke on behalf of the 
home team, ‘Then we went to bat 
ourself and made three _ singles, 
three triples and four home runs. 

Secretary George P. Sweet also 
made a nice’ drive. This, by the 
way, was George’s first game as a 
big league association secretary, and 


order houses got theirs and the cost 
of doing business came in for at- 
tention. 

Wednesday night, after having 
treated some of our best friends as 
utter strangers at the Hoo-Hoo con- 
catenation, and when sleep, as Mr. 
Coleridge says, appeared a thing be- 
loved from pole to pole, who should 
we run into but Paul Taylor, of Port 
Huron, now manager of the Center 
Lumber Company. Paul used to be 
connected with the Michigan legis- 
lature, session of 1897. So did Al 
EK. Manning, of Lansing, also pres- 
ent. So did we. There was nothing 
to do but have it out sometime. 
Until an early hour three mysterious 
strangers might have been seen go- 
ing on like this: ‘*Do you remem- 
hber—’’ ‘‘Say, what ever became 
of—’’ ete., ete. And then some, 

The Michigan salesman had their 
usual big meeting and banquet. The 
meeting got along all right until 
somebody moved the cigar box or 
the previous question or something 
and then the convention got tangled 
up like a kitten in a skein of red 
yarn or a traveling man making a 
domestic explanation at 3 a. m. 
Then somebody had the presence of 
mind to move to adjourn, and every- 
body did. John R. Shaw was elected 
president of the salesmen, but only 
over the protest of some of the most 
accomplished liars in the state. 

President Hartwick was reelected 
president of the big show. He was 


faded away at 3:30 p. m. Thursday. 
The private car Scoots secooted for 
Grand Rapids at 5:30 p. m., with 
George’s mileage still unsolved. 
Thus endeth the Michigan meeting. 


LA SALLE Horen, Cuicaao, Feb. 15. 
—The Illinois association has attained 
its majority. It is 21 years old this 
year and it has every prospect of ar 
riving at the venerable age of Secre- 
tary Hotchkiss, And that is some ven 
erable. This is the year of the retire- 
ment of Mr. Hotchkiss, and he is cer 
tainly retiring in a blaze of glory. 

Nobody seems to know just when 
this meeting started; nobody is just 
sure when it will end. The early ar 
rivals came Monday; the late arrivals 
will probably stick around until the 
end of the week to make sure they 
didn’t miss anything. 

If the La Salle hotel doesn’t have a 
headache when this thing is over it 
will be because it used bromide in 
large quantities. The air is full of 
talk and smoke and goodfellowship. 
The attendance is a record breaker. 
All of the oldtimers are here and « 
large number of newtimers. There is 
W. T. Boston, for instance. Mr. Bos 
ton comes from Aurora and wears « 
smile that looks like the celebrated 
Aurora, IIll., Borealis. He comes him 
self to have a good time and brings 
along the missus so she can have 
good time, too. Other retailers please 
copy. 
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PART I.—LUMBER INDUSTRY. 





After Four Years’ Investigation Bureau of Corporation Reports—Ownership of 69.2 Percent of Investi- 
gated Timber by 1,802 Holders Not Basis of Control or Domination. 


LETTER OF SUBMITTAL. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
BUREAU OF CORPORATIONS, 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 13, 1911. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith Part I of a 
report on the lumber industry of the United States. This 
part deals with the amount and ownership of standing tim- 
ber. It does not treat of combinations in the manufacture 
or sale of lumber (as distinguished from ownership of stand- 
ing timber), a discussion which is reserved for a further 
part. 

The foremost facts shown are: 

(1) ‘The concentration of a dominating control of our 
standing timber in a comparatively few enormous holdings, 
steadily tending toward a central control of the lumber in- 
dustry. 

(2) Vast speculative purchase and holding of timber land 
far in advance of any use thereof, 

(3) An enormous increase in the value of this diminish- 
ing natural resource, with great profits to its owners. This 
value, by the very nature of standing timber, the holder 
neither created nor substantially enhances. 

These are the underlying facts, of tremendous significance 
io the public welfare. They are primarily the results of our 
public land policy, long continued. The laws that represent 
that policy are still largely operative. The past history 
and present status of our standing timber drive home upon 
us the imperative necessity of revising our public policy for 
the future management of all our remaining natural re- 
sources. That history is here outlined. 


From Government to Private Ownership. 


Only forty years ago at least three-fourths of the timber 
now standing was (it is estimated) publicly owned. Now 
about four-fifths of it is privately owned. ‘The great bulk 
of it passed from government to private hands through 
(a) enormous railroad, canal and wagon road grants by the 
federal government; (b) direct government sales in un- 
limited quantities at $1.25 an acre; (c) certain public land 
laws, great tracts being assembled in spite of the legal 
requirements for small holdings. Such laws were wholly 
inappropriate to forest regions; but, though vigorously con- 
demned in several public reports, they are still largely in 
force. In theory, they were intended to distribute the publie 
lands in small tracts as homes for freeholders. In fact, 
they actually furthered timber concentration in vast hold- 
ings. ‘The 1,802 largest holders of timber now own 88,- 
579,000 acres of land, as compared with a vastly wider 
distribution of public lands in nontimbered agricultural 
sections, 

During this interval, and chiefiy in the latter half thereof, 
the value of standing timber has increased tenfold, twenty- 
fold and even fiftyfold, according to local conditions. The 
present annual growth is only about one-third of the present 
annual cut. Replacement by new growth is very slow. 

Examples of the increase during this interval are: From 
$5 to $30 an acre, $7 to $40, $20 to $150, $1 to $13, $4 to 
$140, $1 to $50. Specific tracts have been sold first for 
$24,000, and later for $153,000; $10,000, and later $124,- 
600; $240,000, and later $2,500,000; $23,000, and later 
$500,000 ; $19,000, and later $1,125,000. ‘These examples 
illustrate the remarkable profit made by certain individual 
holders. 

What did the government get for the timber? Of the 
southern pine sold for $1.25 an acre, much is now worth 
$60 an acre. Large amounts of Douglas fir in western 
Washington and Oregon, which the government gave away, 
or sold at $2.50 an acre, now range from $100 to $200 an 
acre, The great redwood belt in California was alienated 
on similar terms, and some of it is now worth hundreds of 
dellars an acre. Practically none of the great forests in 
the public land states was sold by the government for more 
than $2.50 an acre. The great increase of value gives grave 
importance to the concentration of ownership. 

The former chief of field service of the general land 
office, IT. H. Schwartz, stated officially (1909) that the 
Timber and Stone act— 

has resulted in the sale of over 12,000,000 acres of 

valuable timber lands, of which fully 10,000,000 acres 

were transferred to corporate or individual timber land 
investors by the entrymen. ‘These lands brought to the 
people or general government a gross sum of $30,000,000. 

At the date of sale they were reasonably worth $240,- 

000,000. The profit of over $200,000,000 went not to 

the needy settler engaged in subduing the wilderness, 

but to the wealthy investors. Not over a fractional 
part of 1 percent of the timber purchased from the 

United States under this act is held, consumed or even 

cut by the men and women who made the entries. 


An effective illustration of what has happened under our 
land laws appears in the report of the United States For- 
ester for 1910: 


An investigation emphasizes the probability that 
heavily timbered lands, if opened to entry, would pass 
into the hands of large owners of timber. Of 705,000 
acres eliminated from the Olympic national forest in 
1900 and 1901 on the ground that the land was chiefly 
valuable for agriculture and that the settlement of the 
country was being retarded, 523,720 acres passed ulti- 
mately intd the hands of owners who are holding it 
Purely as a timber speculation. Three companies and 
two individuals own over 178,000 acres, in holdings of 


from 15,000 to over 80,000 acres each. Of timbered 
homestead claims on this eliminated area, held by 100 set- 
tlers, the total area under actual cultivation is only 570 
acres, an average of but 5.7 acres to each claim. It 
will be seen that the original purpose of the elimina- 
tion was defeated, and that bona fide settlement was 
not materially advanced. 


Control of Timber Controls Whole Industry. 


Whatever power over prices may arise from combinations 
in manufacture and distribution (as distinguished from 
timber owning), such power is insignificant and transitory 
compared to the control of the standing timber itself or a 
dominating part thereof. The Senate and House resolu- 
tions, to which this investigation is responsive, ask for the 
causes of the high prices of lumber and the effect of com 
bination upon such prices. The resolutions, therefore, re 
quired determination of both the amount and the control of 
standing timber. 


Amount of Standing Timber. 


There is now left in continental United States about 
2,200,000,000,000 board feet of privately owned standing 
timber, of which 1,747,000,000,000 is in the “investigation 
area,” covered in great detail by the bureau. ‘This area 
includes the Pacific Northwest, the Southern pine region and 
the lake states, and contains 80 percent of all the private 
timber in the country. In addition there are about 539,- 
000,000,000 feet in the national forests and about 90,000,- 
000,000 feet on other nonprivate lands. Thus, the total 
amount of standing timber in continental United States is 
about 2,800,000,000,000 board feet. The present annual 
drain upon the supply of saw timber is about 50,000,000,000 
feet. At this rate the timber now standing, without allow- 
ance for growth or decay, would last only about fifty-five 
years. 

The present commercial value of the privately owned 
standing timber in the country, not including the value of 
the land, is estimated (though such an estimate must be 
very rough) as at least $6,000,000,000. Ultimately the con- 
suming public will have to pay such prices for lumber as 
will give this timber a far greater value. 

This is the first comprehensive and methodical investiga 
tion of the amount and ownership of our standing timber. 
It rests on the best information obtainable from records of 
timber owners or the knowledge of men in the industry, 
information which daily forms the basis of actual business 
dealings. (A physical canvass of the forests was out of 
the question.) The data, collected by field work in about 
00 counties, assembled, mapped, checked and weighed in 
the office, are reliable within a relatively small margin of 
error. All figures relate to merchantable saw timber, in 
tcrms of lumber yield. The unit “board foot" is a foot 
square and an inch thick. 


Concentration of Timber Ownership. 


Three vast holdings alone, the greatest in the country, 
those of the Southern Pacific Company, the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company and the Northern Pacific Railway Cor¢- 
pany (including their subsidiary companies), together have 
238,000,000,000 feet, or nearly 11 percent of all our pri 
vately owned timber. They have 14 percent of that in the 
“investigation area.” With the five next largest they have 
over 15 percent of the total privately owned timber and 
over 19 percent of that within the investigation area. 
Finally, nearly one-half (48 percent) of the private timber 
in that area is held by only 195 great holders. The term 
“holder” covers any single interest—individual, corporate 
or group—which is so united as to be under one control. 


The Pacific Northwest. 


Vive-eleyenths of the country’s privately owned standing 
timber is in the Vaeifie Northwest (California, Oregon, 
Washingion, Idaho and Montana), 1,013,000,000,000 feet. 
One-half of this is now owned by thirty-seven holders; 
many of these are closely connected. The three largest 
holders (named above) alone have nearly one-quarter, This 
section now furnishes only one-sixth of the annual cut. 
Thus its timber is being largely held for the future, and the 
large owners there will then be the dominating influence 
in the industry. 

The Southern Pacific Company holding is the greatest in 
the United States—106,000,000,000 feet. This is about 6 
percent of the private timber in the investigation area, and 
10 percent of that in the Pacific Northwest. It is difficult 
io give an adequate idea of its immensity. It stretches 
practically 680 miles along that railroad between Portland 
and Sacramento. The fastest train over this distance takes 
thirty-one hours. During all that time the traveler thereon 
is passing through lands a large proportion of which for 
thirty miles on each side belongs to the railroad, and in 
almost the entire strip this corporation is the dominating 
owner of both timber and land. 

The second largest holder is the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company (including its subsidiary companies), with 96.,- 
600,000,000 feet. This does not dnclude further very 
extensive timber interests of the Weyerhaeuser family and 
close associates. 

These two holdings would supply the 46,584 saw mills in 
the country for four and two-thirds years, 
eleventh of our total private timber. 

The third largest, the Northern Pacifie 
pany, has 36,000,000,000 feet. 


They have one- 


Railway Com. 


These three holdings have cnough standing timber to 
build an ordinary 5- or 6-room frame house for each of the 
16,000,000 families in the United States in 1900. If sawed 
into lumber and placed in cars, their timber would load a 
train about 100,000 miles long. 

The holdings of the two railroad companies are govern- 
ment grants, and 80 percent of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company holding was bought from the Northern Pacifie 
grant. Many other large holdings (here and in other re- 
gions) were mainly purchased from some land grant. 


Southern Pine Region 

In the southern pine region there are 634,000,000,000 feet 
of privately owned timber. Concentration in total timber 
is much less than in the Pacific Northwest. There is, how- 
ever, & high concentration in the more valuable species, 
longleaf yellow pine and cypress. Sixty-seven holders own 
39 percent of the longleaf yellow pine, 29 percent of the 
cypress, 19 percent of the shortleaf and loblolly pine and 
11 percent of the hardwoods 


The Lake States. 


In Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan there are 100,- 
000,000,000 feet of privately owned timber. In Wisconsin 
ninety-six holders have three-fourths of all the timber. In 
Michigan 113 holders have 66 percent. In Minnesota six 
holders have 54 percent of the very valuable white and 
norway pine, 16 percent of the other conifers and 2 percent 
of the hardwoods. ‘Taking all three states, 215 holders have 
65 percent of all the timber. 


Effect of Concentration. 

Such concentration in standing timber, if permitted to 
continue and increase, makes probable a final central con- 
trol of the whole lumber industry. A few strong interests, 
ultimately holding the bulk of the timber, can set the price 
of timber and its products. The manager of the National 
I.umber Manufacturers’ Association recently said to lum- 
bermen on the Pacific coast : 


The day of cheap lumber Is passing and soon will be 
gone, but the men who make the money will be those 
who own timber and can hold it until the supply In 
other parts of the country is gone. Then they can ask 
and get their own price. ; 

Certain further factors, not exactly measurable, increase 
still more the real concentration. First, a further inter- 
weaving of interests, corporate and personal, connects a 
xreat many holdings which the bureau has treated as sepa- 
rate; second, there are very large totals of timber so scat- 
tered in small tracts through larger holdings that they are 
substantially “blocked in” or “controlled” by the larger 
holders; third, the concentration is much higher in the 
more valuable species, 

General information obtained indicates a very high con- 
centration in timber ownership outside the investigation 
area, 


Policy of Great Holders. 


The largest holders are cutting little of their timber. 
They thus reserve to theniselyes those incalculable profits 
which are still to accrue with the growth of the country, 
the diminishing of timber supply, and the further concen- 
tration and control thereof. Many of the very men who 
are protesting against conservation and the national forest 
system because of the “tying up” of natural resources are 
themselves deliberately tying them up far more effectively 
for private gain. 

The fact that mature timber is thus withheld from use 1s 
clear evidence that great additional profits are expected to 
accrue through further increase in value, 


Land Monopoly. 

Standing timber is not the only question. When the tim- 
ber has been cut the land remains. There has been created, 
therefore, not only the framework of an enormous timber 
monopoly, but also an equally sinister land concentration 
in extensive sections. This involves also a great wealth of 
minerals. The Southern Pacific has 4,318,000 acres in 
northern California and western Oregon, and, with the 
Union Pacific, which controls it, millions of acres elsewhere. 
(The government, however, is now suing to annul title to 
the Southern Pacific lands in Oregon for noncompliance 
with the terms of the original grants.) The Northern Pa- 
cific owns 3,017,000 acres of timber land and millions more 
of nontimbered land. The Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
owns 1,945,000 acres. In Florida five holders have 4,600,000 
acres, and the 187 largest timber holders have over 15,- 
£00,000 acres, nearly one-half the land area of the state, 
In the whole investigation area the 1,802 largest: holders of 
timber have, together, 88,579,000 acres (not including 
Northern Pacific and Southern Pacific lands in nontimbered 
regions) ; which would make an average holding of 49,000 
acres, or seventy-seven square miles. 

Finally, to timber concentration and to land concentra- 
tion is added, in our most important timber section, a closely 
connected railroad domination. The formidable possibilities 
of this combination in the Pacific Northwest 
are of the gravest public importance. 


and elsewhere 


The Future. 

These are the facts of the lumber business in its most 
important feature, the natural supply. The paramount con- 
sideration remains still to be started. There are many 
great combinations in other industries whose formation is 
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complete. In the lumber industry, on the other hand, the 
bureau finds now in the making a combination caused, 
fundamentally, by a long-standing public policy. ‘The con- 
centration already existing is sufficiently impressive. Still 
more impressive are the possibilities for the future. In the 
last forty years concentration has so proceeded that 195 
holders, many interrelated, now have practically one-half 
of the privately owned timber in the investigation area 
(which contains 80 percent of the whole). This formidable 
process of concentration, in timber and in land, certainly 
involves grave future possibilities of impregnable monopo- 
listic conditions, whose far-reaching consequences to society 
it is now difficult to anticipate fully or to overestimate. 

Such are the past history, present status, and apparent 
future of our timber resources. The underlying cause is our 
public land policy, resulting in enormous loss of wealth to 
the public and its monopolization by a few interests. It 
lies before us now as a forcible object lesson for the future 
management of all the natural resources still remaining in 
the hands of the government. Very respectfully, 

Herbert Knox Smiru, 

Commissioner of Corporations. 


REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF CORPORA- 
TIONS ON THE LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


PART I—STANDING TIMBER. 
SUMMARY. 
FUNDAMENTAL IMPORTANCE OF CONTROL OF STANDING TIMBER. 


The President. 


This part of the report on the lumber industry treats of 
the amount of merchantable saw timber now standing in the 
country, the concentration in the ownership of it, and the 
rapid increase in its’ value. Subsequent parts will deal 
with the cost of manufacturing lumber from standing tim- 
ber, the price of lumber, and the competitive conditions in 
the marketing of lumber. 

Certain basic facts in the lumber industry are as follows: 

First. The entire remaining supply of standing timber 
in continental United States (excluding Alaska) is now about 
2,800,000,000,000 board feet, of which about 2,200,000,000,- 
000 is-privately owned. (The unit “board foot” is a foot 
square and an inch thick.) 

Second. There has come about, and there is still pro- 
ceeding, a very remarkable concentration in the ownership of 
this remaining standing timber in the hands of a compara- 
tively few interests. This concentration results chiefly from 
the speculative holding of timber lands for future profit, pvri- 
marily made possible by our long standing public land policy. 

Third. From the time when the vast majority of our 
present timber supply left the hands of the one great orig- 
inal owner, the United States, till the present there has 
been an enormous increase in the value of standing timber. 
This increase has varied greatly according to local conditions, 
but practically everywhere it has been manyfold—sixfo!d, 
tenfold, twentyfold, thirtyfold, and in some cases fiftyfold. 
The present commercial value of the privately owned stand- 
ing timber in the country, not including the value of the 
land, is estimated (though in the nature of the case such an 
estimate must be very rough) as at least $6,000,000,000. 

These conditions must be considered in the light of the 
further facts that our standing timber is a natural resource 
created almost exclusively by nature; that, where it has not 
been destroyed, it is substantially in the same condition as 
when it left the hands of the government; that human 
effort, or the private owners that hold and have held it, 
have added practically nothing to it; that while a certaia 
amount of reforestation is possible, standing timber is a 
resource in the main quite similar to our ore and coal meas- 
ures; that our present annual consumption of timber is 
about three times the annual growth, and the demand is 
steadily increasing; that speculative holding of timber 
land for future rise in no way improves the character of 
the timber, and does not give such public service as is given 
by those who acquire lands for actual present use and 
improvement. While the profits of speculative timber hold- 
ing have been enormous, as will be hereafter shown, the 
risks of such holding and the services rendered by the holders 
are peculiarly small in comparison with those profits. 

These great facts have brought about certain results of 
tremendous significance from the standpoint of the public 
welfare. The timber supply is a diminishing natural resource. 
Its increasing concentration into a comparatively few strong 
hands has conferred upon those strong holders a _ vast 
power over the lumber industry and over prices therein; and 
has itself greatly accelerated the enormous rise in timber 
values. 

This investigation has been conducted in response to cer- 
tain resolutions of the Senate and House, as follows: 


Senate Resolution. 


Resolved, That the secretary of commerce and labor 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and instructed imime- 
diately to inquire, investigate, and report to Congress, 

or to the President when Congress is not in session, 

from time to time as the investigation proceeds, as to 
the lumber trade or business of the United States 
which is the subject of interstate or foreign commerce 
and make full inquiry into the cause or causes of the 
high prices of lumber in its various stages of manufac- 
ture from the log; and the said investigation and in- 
quiry shall be conducted with the particular object 
of ascertaining whether or not there exists among any 
corporations, companies, or persons engaged in the 
manufacture or sale of lumber any combination, con- 
spiracy, trust, agreement, or contract intended to oper- 
ate in restraint of lawful trade or commerce in lumber 
or to increase the market price of lumber in any part 
of the United States. 

That the secretary of commerce and labor be required 
to make the said investigation at his earliest possible 
convenience and to furnish the information above re- 
quired from time to time and as soon as it can be 
done consistent with the performance of his public 
duties. 


House Resolution, 


Resolved, That the secretary of commerce and labor 
be, and is hereby, requested to investigate the causes 
of the high prices of lumber in the various stages of 
manufacture and sale, and the said investigation shail 
be conducted with the particular object of ascertaining 
whether or not these high prices have resulted in whole 
or in part from any contract, agreement, or combina- 
tion in the form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy 
in restraint of commerce among the several states and 
territories or with foreign countries; also whether the 
said prices have been manipulated in whole or in part 
by any corporation, joint stock company, or corporate 
combination engaged in commerce among the several 
States or with foreign nations, and if so, to investigaic 
the organization, capitalization, profits, conduct and 
management of the business of such corporations, com- 
panies, or corporate combinations, and make early report 
of his findings according to law. 

Both resolutions call, in substance, for information on the 
causes of the high prices of lumber, and whether or not 
these high prices have resulted from any contract, agree- 
ment, or combination in restraint of commerce. 

At the start of the investigation it -was clear, in view of 
the facts above stated, that the vital public problem was the 
ownership and control of the raw material, the standing 
timber, or, as it is called in the trade, the “stumpage.” No 
answer to the request of the resolutions as to the course of 
prices, or the existence of combination and its effect on 
the lumber business and the public, could safely be made 
without first determining approximately (1) the amount of 
the remaining’ supply of standing timber, and (2) the degree 
of concentration in the ownership thereof. These facts are 
basic. 

The rapidly increasing concentration of control of the 
lumber industry is not due to any particular economy of 
large manufacturing plants. Conditions are such that tie 
output of the most efficient plant is small compared with 
the total output. The largest saw mill in the country cuts 
less than one-half of 1 percent of the total annual output of 
lumber. Four-fifths of the output comes from mills each 
cutting less than 25,000,000 board feet, or about oue- 
twentieth of 1 percent of the annual cut. A recent report 
of the Bureau of the Census gives the lumber cut of the 
United States for 1909 as 44,509,000,000 board feet, sawed 
by 46,584 saw mills. 


The Small Mill’s Advantage, 


The conditions of the lumber industry do not favor such 
enlargement of individual plants as is advantageous in the 
refining of petroleum, for example, or the making of steel. 
The bulk and weight of timber are great in comparison witi 
its value. The relative cost of transporting logs for consid- 
erable distances is great, except in the few localities where 
it is possible to float them. Moreover, a large part of the 
log is waste. There is a great saving in cutting up the log 
close to its point of origin, and shipping out only the yalua- 
ble parts. It is, therefore, impracticable to establish a few 
great central sawmill plants, and bring timber long distances 
to these from the forests. A saw mill of small size and smail 
investment can manufacture economically and compete in 
the industry. To work most economically, a mill, in many 
localities, should have a logging railroad; but a mill of 
very moderate size will justify such a road, and the 
economical maximum will still be rather closely limited by 
transportation costs. A saw mill can not be moved without 
loss of most of its investment. Its term of activity must 
be long enough to allow it to pay for its cost. The larger 
the mill, the farther it is apt, within a given period, to 
have to bring its logs; and the growing cost of transporta- 
tion will soon counterbalance any saving in manufacturing 
cost which might be attained by great size. 

In view of these considerations, and especially the great 
number of saw mills and the absence of any one or any few 
plants of dominating size, it is apparent that the economic 
conditions in the manufacture of lumber (as distinguished 
from the ownership of standing timber) are not exceptionally 
conducive to concentration. 

A somewhat similar condition exists with respect to the 
distribution of lumber, whether wholesale or retail, although 
here the opportunities for combination are more nearly com- 
parable with those in most other industries. 

Certainly, therefore, any combination in the lumber indus- 
try proper, whether in manufacturing or distribution, must 
be of far less fundamental import than an effective control 
of standing timber. If the ownership of this raw material 
itself could be controlled by a few interests, these would 
naturally dominate all branches of the industry. They could 
refuse to sell this raw material to outsiders, and thus 
actually monopolize and conduct the lumber business, or 
they could put such a price on the standing timber as vir- 
tually to control the price of the manufactured product. The 
price of lumber, of course, is determined not by the cost of 
cutting the trees and converting them into lumber, but by 
the supply offered and the demand of consumers. An ex- 
cessive price would naturally be exacted if comparatively few 
interests were able to control the timber supply. 

Indeed, it.is also axiomatic that a real control of the raw 
material of any great industry is the most effective means of 
combination or monopoly. 


STANDING TIMBER A DIMINISHING NATURAL RESOURCR. 


The foregoing facts assume added significance because the 
annual consumption of timber is very much greater than the 
growth of the country’s forests, which constitute, therefore, 
a natural resource of much the same character as coal, iron 
ore or any other raw material found in a state of nature. 
It is true that man can not add a single ton to the earth's 
natural deposits of minerals, whereas the supply of standing 
timber can be increased by planting; but practically no 
effort of that kind has so far been made. Even the possi- 
bilities of such increase by planting are limited, and the 
time required for it is very great. Up to the present, all 
the standing timber of the country, except a negligible frac- 


tion, has grown in a state of nature. In these virgin forests ° 


growth is balanced by decay, and it will be many years before 
an increase resulting from either natural or artificial refores- 
tation will offset the annual consumption. The present an- 
nual growth is estimated by the Forest Service at only about 
one-third the annual cut. 

Because of this fact that standing timber is a natural 
resource constantly diminishing in amount, its value would 
naturally tend to increase, even if there were no pronounced 
concentration of ownership. 

The certainty of such increase is clearly recognized by 
timber owners. Thus the manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, which embraces the most impor- 
tant mills of the country, said, in August, 1910, in address- 
ing a meeting of lumbermen on the Pacific coast : 

The day of cheap lumber is passing and soon will be 
gone, but the men who make the money will be those 
who own timber and can hold it until the supply in other 
paris of the country is gone. Then they can ask and get 
their own price. 

If, in addition, the ownership of this natural resource be 
further concentrated in a comparatively few hands, the 
opportunity for the control and raising of prices will be 
immensely increased. The inducement, therefore, to bring 
about such concentration of ownership is very strong. As 
shown in this report, a marked degree of concentration has 
already taken place and conditions are now ripe for further 
concentration on a very large scale. . 

The investigation of the Bureau of Corporations has there 
fore been largely concerned with the ownership of standing 
timber. It was nécessary to arrive at an approximate idea 
of the amount of standing timber in the country, since no 
reliable information whatever on this point had ever been 
gathered. The lumbermen themselves have urged the govern 
ment to determine the supply of timber, in order that pri 
vate owners might manage their properties in the light of 
that ‘information. In May, 1907, the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association passed a resolution stating that 
“in view of our rapidly decreasing forest resources it is of 
the greatest importance that an accurate determination be 
made of the kind and quantity of standing timber in the 
United States, in order to secure a sound basis for plans for 
forest management and utilization.” 

This part of the bureau’s report comprises two distinct 
features : 

1. A determination of the amount of standing timber in 
the United States. 

2. A study of the concentration of ownership of that 


timber. 
AMOUNT OF STANDING TIMBER IN THE UNITED STATES. 

There is a total of about 2,800,000,000,000 board fect of 
standing timber in the country. Of this about 2,200,000,096,- 
000 feet is privately owned, about 539,000,000,000 feet is 
in the national forests, and about 90,000,000,000 feet is on 
the unreserved public lands, national parks, state lands and 
Indian reservations. 

The bureau’s investigation has been concerned only with 
privately owned timber suitable for sawing. Of the total 
of about 2,200,000,000,000 feet so owned, 1,747,000,000,000 
feet, or 80 percent, was covered by an elaborate investigation 
by the bureau within a socalled “investigation area,” which 
embraced the principal timber regions of the country. ‘his 
“investigation area” is as follows: (1) California, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho and Montana; (2) the parts of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia east and 
south of the hardwood forests of the Appalachian mountains ; 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas 
and the southeast corner of Missouri; (3) Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. For ease of reference these three divi- 
sions are called the Pacific Northwest, the southern pine 
region and the lake states, respectively. For those states 
not entirely within the investigation area, the counties in 
cluded are shown in the full report. All privately owned 
merchantable saw timber in the investigation area was in- 
cluded in the inquiry, so that the data in this report are 
complete for the timber in that territory. No canvass has 
ever been made of the privately owned timber in the United 
States outside of this area, but it has been roughly estimated 
by the Forest Service at 45,000,000,000 feet. The Forest 
Service has also estimated the amount of standing timber 
owned by the federal government and by the various states, 
and that on Indian reservations, at 629,000,000,000 feet. 

The resulis of the bureau’s investigation of the amount 
of standing timber in the United States may therefore be 
summarized as follows: 

Billion feet. 


RN 5d BS acl 6 oaN A Re-1O KE ROMER 2,826 
Privately owned timber........eecececeserevecees 2,197 
In “investigation area”... ...cccccrescasssosecsce 1,747 
IR os ic de ha we oR ee eens 1,015 
Southern pine region.......cccccreccessveee 65 

NE UNE, bir dciks sc ase sev see en da esbiroke 100 


Outside of “investigation area” (estimates furnished 3 
by Forest Service)... ccccccsccscccscece 450 


Total owned by federal government in national forests 
(estimates furnished by Forest Service) .. 539 
Total otherwise owned by federal government, owned 
by states, and on Indian reservations 
(estimates furnished by Forest Service). . 90 


This total of about 2,800,000,000,000 feet, it should be 
repeated, is the total for merchaniable saw timber only ; 
that is, timber of such size and quality as to be suitable for 
the use of a saw mill under present conditions in the ndus- 
try. It does not include timber suitable only for posts, mall 
poles and similar purposes, or firewood. 

The great loss involved in turning the tree trunk in!» the 
products of the mill makes the “board foot” measul ment 
very different from the cubic contents of the tree. The 
bureau’s estimates of standing timber are for the amount 
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of lumber that would be sawed from the timber if cut accord- 
ing to present methods. 

The above figures on the standing timber of the country 
represent the first comprehensive and methodical investiga- 
tion that has ever been made. While estimates of the tim- 
ber supply have been put out from time to time during the 
past twenty years, these were little more than guesses. The 
figures now given by the bureau are considerably above any 
previous “estimates.” Forest Service Circular 97, issued 
April 24, 1907, presents the principal estimates made up 
to that time. Only two of them have sufficient basis to 
make comparison worth while. One is presented in the cir- 
cular as based on the returns of the twelfth census (1900), 
and the other is attributed to Fernow, as of 1902. Not 
allowing for timber cut during the intervening years, the 
figure now established by the Bureau ‘of Corporations is more 
than twice the former, and 40 percent above the latter. 

The Forest Service estimates the yearly drain on the saw 
timber of the country at about 50,000,000,000 board feet. 
Without allowing either for new growth or for any increase 
in the rate of consumption, therefore, the bureau’s total for 
all timber in the United States (2,800,000,000,000 feet) 
would represent about fifty-five years’ supply, and that for 
privately owned timber alone (2,200,000,000,000 feet) only 
forty-four years’ supply. The actual duration, of course, can 
not be estimated, on account of the unknown changes in rate 
of consumption and the possibilities of reforestation. 


Bureau’s Method of Determining Timber Supply. 


The results established by the bureau for the investiga- 
tion area—constituting 1,747,000,000,000 feet, or 80 percent 
of the grand total of 2,200,000,000,000 feet privately owned 

were ‘compiled chiefly from facts furnished by the timber 
owners themselves. A physical canvass of the forests of the 
country would have been wholly impracticable; it would 
have required enormous expense and a great length of time, 
Nearly all important timber owners, however, have had 
fairly good estimates of their timber made at some time 
or other. Such estimates are made by experts known as 
“eruisers.’ Sometimes the cruisers have made only a gen- 
eral survey, by going about through a large forest tract. 
In other cases they have gone carefully over the ground, 
pack and forth in parallel paths, noting a separate esti- 
mate for each forty acres, for each ten acres, or even for 
each two and one-half acres. Sometimes the trees on smal! 
typical tracts, say an acre each, have been counted, and the 
results applied to much larger areas. In this and other 
ways timber owners generally have come to have a very 
definite opinion as to the amount of timber in their hold- 
ings. Such estimates vary considerably even for the same 
tract, while estimates for different tracts of a generally 
similar character may differ very widely. But, by long 
experience, men learn to form judgments which on an aver 
age come fairly near the mark. ‘There is, however, a gen- 
eral tendency of cruisers to underestimate, since their em- 
ployers, who buy on their estimates, naturally desire con 
servative figures. 

The work of the bureau is based, therefore, on estimates 
made chiefly by or for the owners. ‘The bureau, however, 
did not merely get a single estimate from each owner and 
then compile these; it endeavored to get as many estimates 
as possible on each tract. Thus, an estimate on the hold- 
ing of a given lumber company might be obtained from the 
company’s headquarters, say in Minneapolis; another esti- 
mate from a local agent, say in Oregon, and still another, 
perhaps, from a cruiser at another point. Moreover, men 
in the timber business are often familiar with holdings in 
which they are not directly interested, and also with the 
average stands of timber over a large area, such as a town- 
ship or even a county. Again, in some states of the Pacific 
Northwest, notably in Washington, estimates have been 
made by public officials for purposes of taxation. 

Agents of the bureau were first sent to the principal lum- 
ber centers to secure the location of and estimates for 
some of the largest timber holdings. Then agents were sent 
into every one of about 900 timbered counties in the inves 
tigation area to get all available information from every 
responsible source. They were instructed to obtain a sepa- 
rate report for each holder who had as much as 60,000,000 
feet of timber, and such general estimates as were possible 
for the aggregate of smaller holdings; in some cases Iindi- 
vidual reports on holdings of less than 60,000,000 feet were 
obtained. The limited time and money available made it 
necessary to adopt a minimum below which the holdings 
should not be separately ascertained. The limit of 60,000,000 
feet was fixed merely from the point of view of the extent 
to which the investigation could be carried. It is not a 
division between small investors and large investors. Hold- 
ings of 60,000,000 feet in valuable timber, ranging in price 
from $10 a thousand down, are naturally the property of 
wealthy individuals or corporations of considerable size. 
Righteen hundred and two holdings, each having 60,000,000 
board feet or more, were found in the investigation area. 
The amount of timber in these holdings is shown by size 
groups for each state (p. 32). The total of all timber pri- 
vately owned in holdings of less than 60,000,000 board feet 
is shown for each state in a single group, “group 11.” 

These estimates when secured were very carefully studied 
and checked in every possible way. Where serious doubt 
existed of their correctness, further field investigation was 
made, 

In this work the bureau secured the exact location of 
heary all holdings of more than 60,000,000 feet in the entire 
investigation area, with the exception of Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, Georgia and Texas, where the absence of the rectan- 
tuiar government survey made the matter of securing loca 
tions extremely difficult. By having the exact location of 
holdings the danger of duplication of lands was practically 
Climinated, since the different holdings were all brought to- 
gether graphically on plats. Again, the area accounted for 
in these separately reported holdings gave a good check on 
estimates of miscellaneous holdings in the unplatted area. 

The map facing page 18, entitled “Location of large timber 
holdings in west central Louisiana,” is intended as an illus- 
tration of the completeness with which the bureau covered 


the main timbered regions of the United States. The map 
also shows the degree of concentration in ownership in this 
particular part of Louisiana; an area about 100 miles from 
north to south and about sixty-five to eighty-five miles from 
east to west—largely a longleaf pine region. The scale of 
the map is six miles to one inch. The first group of hold- 
ings, platted on the map in solid black, covers the lands of 
fourteen holders. The second group of holdings, platted on 
the map with a heavy cross hatch, covers the lands of 
twenty-five holders. The third group of holdings, platted on 
the map with a single light diagonal, covers the lands of 
thirty-five holders, of whom twelve own less than 60,000,000 
feet each. This last group includes the lands of the smaller 
holders separately reported to the bureau, so far as the 
exact location of their lands was obtained. Besides, the 
bureau has separate reports on thirty-one holders of less 
than 60,000,000 feet, who own in the area of this map 
68,000 acres, the exact location of which was not obtained, 
and which therefore could not be shown on the map. Again, 
members of the second and third groups reported the owner- 
ship of 130,000 acres more, for which the location was not 
given. The white unplatted area of the map includes 
(1) this 198,000 unplatted acres covered by separate re- 
ports; (2) timbered land of holders of less than 60,000,000 
whose land was covered by general or lump estimates without 
distinction of ownership or exact location; and (3) non- 
timbered land. ‘Thus, the Red River valley, mostly unplatted, 
consists partly of cultivated land and partly of swampy 
land covered with hardwood timber, which has not yet given 
sufficient promise of increase in value to attract large specu- 
lators. Similar conditions prevail on a smaller scale in the 
cther river valleys of the map. ‘The southeastern part of 
the map is mostly nontimbered. It will be observed, there- 
fore, that the thoroughness of the bureau's work was even 
greater than is indicated by the map. The Map represents 
conditions at the time of the bureau’s investigation; there 
have no doubt been some changes of ownership since that 
time. 

The west central Louisiana ownership map will be dis- 
cussed fully in the body of the report with special reference 
to the concentration of ownership in the area it covers. 
Other ownership maps showing high concentration will ap- 
pear in the body of the report, covering the upper peninsula 
of Michigan, southwestern Washington, four large regions in 
western Oregon, northeastern California, the redwood belt 
along the northern coast of California and an important re- 
gion in north central Idaho. 


Increase in Estimates Made by Bureau. 


Practically all the estimates obtained were on the basis 
of “log scale’; that is, while they referred nominally to the 
quantity of lumber obtainable from the given tracts, they 
were based actually on certain “log rules,” by which logs 
of given dimensions are reduced to a supposed equivalent in 
sawed lumber. The measurement of the logs by these con- 
ventional rules almost invariably falls below the quantity 
of lumber finally obtained. Moreover, as already shown, the 
natural tendency of cruisers and others is to underestimate 
their timber, even on a log seale basis. It was necessary, 
therefore, to increase the estimates gathered by the bureau 
to allow for the admitted “overrun at the mill,” and for 
the general underestimation. This allowance, while neces- 
sarily somewhat arbitrary, was made only after a careful 
study of the best available information. The percentages 
of increase used by the bureau were as follows: California, 
10 percent, except redwood, for which 30 percent was used; 
Oregon, 10 percent; Washington, 20 percent (except for six 
of the largest holdings, for which only 15 percent increase 
was made, and a seventh for which the increase was only 
10 percent) ; and Idaho, Montana, the lake states and the 
entire southern pine region, 25 percent. 

While increasing considerably the total amount of timber 
over that indicated by the original estimates themselves, 
these percentage increases do not affect the degree of con 
centration of ownership in any region, as they were applied 
alike to all groups, including group 11. 

It should be remembered that the bureau’s figures take 
account only of such timber as is suited for manufacture 
into lumber, 

The bureau’s figures on the amount of standing timber, 
therefore, rest on a collection and verification of the best 
information now existing on standing timber; namely, the 
estimates which form the basis of actual dealings in timber 
property in the ordinary course of business. The figures 
published by the bureau for the investigation area are re 
liable within a relatively small margin of error. 

General Distribution of Standing Timber in the United 
States. 

¥rom the table already given (p. 14) it is apparent that 
the two great sources of timber supply, so far as privately 
owned timber is concerned, are the Pacific Northwest, with 
1,013,000,000,000 feet, and the southern pine region, with 
634,000,000,000 feet. Moreover, 82 percent of the standing 
timber owned by the United States government is in the 
Pacific Northwest, and nearly all the remainder is in other 
states of the Rocky Mountain region. Most of that owned 
by the states and nearly all that on Indian reservations is 
also in the Pacific Northwest. Out of the grand total of 
about 2,800,000,000,000 fect for the whole country, no less 
than 1,512.9 billion feet, or about 55 percent, is in the five 
states comprising that timber region. The total, by states 
and by form of ownership, is as follows: 

TOTAL STANDING TIMBER IN YHE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 
[In billions of board feet. Thus, 1,512.9 

board feet.] 


1,512,900,000,000 


Not privately 
owned. 
Privately National All 
owned. forests. other.* 
1,013.0 440.8 59.1 


STATE Total. 
Pacific Northwest -1,512.9 


err ee 381.4 248.1 114.4 18.9 
cic ccarvranae en ivs 545.8 398.1 135.8 11.9 
WORIRAOOM ccc vcnvrcveve 391.0 294.6 81.6 14.8 
ST PPPerrrerrrrerre ry 129.1 50.4 71.0 %.7 
MOMEAMR 2c cc ccccvccccces 65.6 21.8 38.0 5.8 


*Includes national parks, military reservations, unreserved 
public lands, Indian reservations and timber land owned by 
states. 


The predominating species of timber in the Pacific North- 
west is Douglas fir, which alone constitutes 52 percent of 
the total privately owned. Western pine constitutes 15 
percent and redwood 10 percent, the three species together 
aggregating 77 percent. No other single species contributes 
as much as 6 percent. By far the heaviest stands occur on 
the Pacific slope west of the Cascades. Thus, of the 1,013,- 
000,000,000 feet of privately owned timber in the entire 
Pacific Northwest, 867,000,000,000 feet (85 percent) is west 
of the Cascades in Oregon and Washington, and in Califor- 
nia, leaving only 146,000,000,000 feet for the eastern por- 
tion of this region. 

In the southern pine region the total of 634,000,000,000 
feet of privately owned timber is distributed as follows: 


Billion feet. 


ee Te ee eee ee re re eee re 119.8 
PID <6-0:6bd oh 400%6 nadengunsenéadeeedsd baanuee 95.3 
REE. 2.0% 500584 creas te 0c505046000) Rade Sa ORE 78.7 
a EE Eee ee err er rr re eee eee a ee - ZO 
BD. tho hidneds-4hbhve obese nage as adhd eee eee 66.0 
MIL: 00-0045 4.04660 651d bebe dnd Oo 050600000 Rs eT 56.3 
OCR: SORIED 60:00 0056 600 6es c0icasesveesguaeed eee 46.0 
Pte Se SN ec ccacavehevee nade abe 42.9 
Se Ga NED, «5-4 600.c0.0 desea seece aenaee 30.7 
WE, GEE Sv knnndedsddenétaweneaeveeentee 14.5 
PT eT PTE Pee Perr 9.9 


Of this total it will be seen that 293.8 billion feet, or 
nearly one-half, is in three states—Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Arkansas. Florida, Texas and Alabama, the next three 
states in order, together have 196.2 billion feet, or over 30 
percent of the total. As noted in the table, the figures fot 
the other states are for portions of these states only. (See 
p. 14.) 

The predominating species in this southern pine region is 
yellow pine, which contributes 384.4 billion feet (282.3 
billion feet longleaf and 152.1 billion feet shortleaf and lob- 
lolly) to the total of 634,000,000,000 feet; cypress, 40.4 
billion feet; and all hardwoods together, 209.2 billion feet. 
The hardwoods include the least valuable timber in this 
region. 

In the lake states the total of 100,000,000,000 feet of 
privately owned timber is distributed as follows: 


Billion feet. 


PN: ci sate rikwnbbod 400hbnde baw eess cee 47.6 
eI 4h hth, nee al opie ia sd he ines ak ee ed eo eka 29.2 
NN tha 20d0w sh miwed ddan ced ocean 23.2 


The lake region is the least important of the three 
in quantity of timber, but much of its timber is ex- 
ceedingly valuable, 


Concentration in the Ownership of Standing Timber. 
SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL HOLDINGS. 


The bureau's investigation has disclosed a remarkable 
concentration in the ownership of the country’s standing 
timber. A general indication of this great concentration is 
afforded by the following tables, in which the private timber 
holdings of the country are arranged by groups of holders 
according to size of holding in the investigation area. 

Group 1 contains the timber holdings of the Southern 
Pacific Company, the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company and 
the Northern Pacific Railway Company. The other groups 
contain the holdings ranging between the limits shown be- 
low: 

Group 2. From 13,000,000,000 feet to 25,000,000,000 

feet. 

Group 3. From 5,000,000,000 feet to 13,000,000,000 feet. 

Group 4. From 3,500,000,000 feet to 5,000,000,000 “feet. 

Group 5. From 2,000,000,000 feet to 8,500,000,000 feet. 

Group 6. From 1,000,000,000 feet to 2,000,000,000 feet. 

Group 7. From 500,000,000 feet to 1,000,000,000 feet. 

Group &. From 250,000,000 feet to 500,000,000 feet. 

Group 9. From 125,000,000 feet to 250,000,000 feet. 

Group 10. From 60,000,000 feet to 125,000,000 feet. 

Group 11. Less than 60,000,000 feet. 

For the entire investigation area the extent of concentra- 
tion, by these groups, is as follows: 

CONCENTRATION OF TIMBER OWNERSHIP BY GROUPS IN ENTIRE 
INVESTIGATION AREA, 
Amount of timber 
owned, in 
No. of holders. billions of feet. 


Percent 


Group of total. 


DO 2csaaveves 1,747.0 100.0 
Groups 1 to 10...... 1,802 1,208.8 69.2 
Gee: B cess 3 237.5 13.6 
GROUP B.cccccces h 102.0 5.8 
GIG Bikes decce 14 119.5 6.8 
oo eer 26 115.3 6.6 
Gee Bais iveces 42 116.2 6.7 
oo ere er 105 149.2 8.5 
CN Fisbswesss 190 132.4 7.6 
Ce Biss csews 273 96.4 5.5 
So eee 489 84.8 4.9 
GOGRe BOs sss sc 655 55.5 3.2 
PROUD: Bb svacvacsees asada 538.2 30.8 


In the following table the facts are set forth in cumula- 
tive form, so that the amount of timber, and the proportion 
of the whole controlled by a given number of groups in order, 
is at once apparent. 

CONCENTRATION OF TIMBER OWNERSHIP BY GROUPS, SHOWN 
CUMULATIVELY, IN ENTIRE INVESTIGATION AREA. 
Amount of timber 
owned, in Percent 
No. of holders. billions of feet. of total. 
TED  w2dsas cena. 0000 1,747.0 100.0 


Geom Bio cvccvsescee 3 237.5 13.6 
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Groups 1, 2... cee. ° 8 339.5 19.4 
My bis Aenea are 22 459.0 26.2 
ES Sere 48 574.3 32.8 
CS 90 690.5 39.5 
Groans 1-6. 2... cccce 195 839.7 48.0 
Sere S85 972.1 55.6 
Groups 1-8.......... 658 1.068.5 61.1 
RNS. BO. nec ccccce 1,147 1,153.3 66.0 
Groups 1-10......... 1,802 1,208.8 69.2 
DE GRbsadconaces sana 538.2 30.8 


From these tables it will be seen that three holdings in- 
clude no less than 237,500,000,000 feet, or nearly 11 percent 
of the privately owned timber in the entire country, and 
over 13.5 percent of the privately owned timber in the inves- 
tigation area. These three holders are the Southern Pacific 
Company, the Weyerhacuser Timber Company and the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Company. Five other holders ranking 
next in importance own in the investigation area an aggre- 
gate of 102,000,000,000 feet, or 4.6 percent of the total 
privately owned timber of the country and 5.8 percent of 
that in the investigation area. Thus the eight largest hold- 
ers together own approximately 340,000,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber, or 15.4 percent of the total privately owned timber of 
the country and 19.4 percent of that in the investigation 
area. 

Twenty-two holders own 26.2 percent of all the timber in 
the Investigation area; 195 holders own 48 percent. Stated 
in another way, more than one-eighth of the total timber 
in the investigation area (this representing 80 percent of 
the total privately owned timber of the United States) is 
owned by only three holders; more than one-fourth is 
owned by only twenty-two holders, Almost one-half is 
owned by 195 holders. 

The most marked concentration Is in the hands of the 
comparatively few large holders of the upper groups; the 
lower groups control a much less important percentage. 
Thus, while the 385 holders in groups 1 to 7, Inclusive, 
control 55.6 percent of the timber in the investigation area, 
the 2783 holders in group 8 control only 5.5 percent, the 
489 holders in group 9 only 4.9 percent, and the 655 holders 
in group 10 only 3.2 percent. 

Furthermore, these ten groups, 1,802 holdings, embrace 
nearly 70 percent of the total timber in the Investigation 
area, while group 11, the remaining holdings, aggregating 
unnumbered thousands, have in all only 538,200,000,000 feet, 
or 30.8 percent of the total. 

This pronounced concentration is discussed in detail later. 
At the moment it is essential to point out a few general 
considerations as to the significance of these figures. 


Definition of the Term ‘‘Holder.’’ 

The concentration of ownership shown in this report is 
a minimum only. Through the interweaving of interests, 
the interrelations of the individuals and corporations hold- 
ing title to the timber land, there is a concentration of 
control far beyond what is shown by the listing of nominal 
or legal owners. The owners involved in very many im- 
portant groups of this kind avoided furnishing the specific 
information necessary to determine the real control. 

The effect of these interrelations does, to some degree, 
appear in the bureau's figures. Some corporations gave the 
names of their stockholders and the amount of stock owned 
by each, and also the amount of stock owned by the corpora- 
tions themselves in other timber owning companies; some 
individuals stated, apparently in good faith, their stock 
holdings in corporations connected with the lumber industry ; 
and from independent sources some specific facts and much 
general information were gathered. This evidence was care- 
fully considered, and where it was sufficient to show a com- 
mon control of nominally separate holdings these holdings 
were combined and considered as one. Such combinations 
were not made because of mere common management or har- 
monious operation. The test was that of actual control, 
through the ownership of more than half the stock by the 
interest in question. If an individual owning timber had 
more’than half the stock of a timber owning corporation, 
the two holdings were combined as one. A corporation was 
combined with others in which it held a majority of the 
stock. It frequently happened that one or a few individuals 
appeared in several corporations, holding half or more of the 
stock in each, and these corporate holdings were combined 
as one, 

Thus, whenever the bureau secured information showing 
that the same interest owned half or more of the stock 
of two or more owners of record, these holdings were com- 
bined and counted as one. But undoubtedly a large number 
of such cases exist which were not revealed by the very 
limited information obtained. Furthermore, there is a vast 
amount of interrelation short of actual control through the 
ownership of half or more of the stock, but still of high 
practical effectiveness; and the interrelation of this sort, 
even so much of it as is shown by the information at hand, 
could not be presented in the tables. In many cases cor- 
porations are practically under the same control, although 
the common holding may be less than half of the stock of 
some of them; and even where strict control does not result 
the interrelations through minor holdings of stock serve to 
establish a very important general condition of harmonious 
operation. ,There are also in such interrelations significant 
possibilities for futyre additional concentration. 

The following are examples of the possibilities and limi- 
tations of such combining of interests: The Southern Pa- 
cific holding, as stated in this report, is made up of the tim- 
ber of the Oregon & California Railroad Company and of 
the Central Pacific Railway Company—subsidiaries of the 
Southern Pacific Company. Similarly, the holding of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company includes not only the timber 
of that concern but that of its direct subsidiaries, the Clarke 
County Timbe Company, the Weyerhaeuser Land Company, 
the Pokegama Sugar Pine Lumber Company, the Pelton-Reid 
Sugar Pine Lumber Company and the Weyerhaeuser Realty 
Company. On the other hand, the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company holding does not embrace the interests of the 
Weyerhaeuser family or their associates in other extensive 
timber holdings not known to be so controlled that they 
will be managed as a unit with the holdings of the Weyer- 


haeuser Timber Company itself. The holdings of the Nerth- 
ern Pacific Railway Company are chiefly held direct, a 
relatively small amount being owned by a subsidiary con- 
cern, the Northwestern Improvement Company. 

Another important factor still further enhances the actual 
concentration of timber control to a degree much greater 
than the figures of ownership alone suggest. ‘This is the 
fact that a very large amount of timber in the aggregate 
is so scattered in small holdings that it is readily controlled 
by larger timber owners immediately adjoining. For in- 
stance, the holder of a small tract of timber which is com- 
pletely surrounded by the lands of a large holder must as 
a rule sell to him, and practically on his terms. A timber 
company which owns land giving the only practical outlet 
for other timber lying back of it may be said to “control” 
that timber. If a small holding is a long distance from a 
railroad or a stream it is substantially impossible for the 
owner to go to the expense of getting a right of way or of 
constructing a logging railroad. ‘Therefore, it frequently 
happens that the only disposition that such a “blocked-in” 
small holder can make of his standing timber is to sell to one 
of the larger holders near him. This does not necessarily 
mean that the small holder is entirely at the mercy of the 
larger one, since these small holdings are almost inevitably 
affected, at least in some degree, by any general rise in tim- 
ber values. Information gathered by the bureau, however, 
very clearly shows that as a rule the market values of 
relatively small holdings are proportionately much less than 
the values of large and compact tracts in the same vicinity. 
The small holder, therefore, is a less important factor in 
the timber and lumber business from a commercial stand- 
point than even the small size of his holding vould indicate. 
This fact is very generally recognized by timber interests. 
It is a common thing for large timber holders to speak of the 
amount of timber of others which they “control,” in addition 
to what they own, because it is blocked in or bottled up in 
the manner described. This is an important consideration 
which should be kept in mind in judging of the marked de- 
gree of concentration here set forth, 


Timber Holdings of the Southern Pacific Company, the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company and the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Company. 


Keeping in mind the foregoing explanatory statements, it 
is now proper to proceed with the details of timber con- 
centration, 

The three largest holdings of standing timber in the United 
States are those of the Southern Pacific Company, the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company and the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company (including their subsidiary companies). 
As already stated, they aggregate the enormous total of 
237,500,000,000 feet, or practically 11 percent of the total 
privately owned timber in the United States and over 15.5 
pereent of the privately owned timber within the bureau's 
investigation area. In the Pacifie Northwest, where prac- 
tically the whole of these holdings lie, they represent almost 


, one-quarter of the total privately owned. 


Southern Pacific Company Holding. 

The holding of the Southern Pacific Company (ineluding 
subsidiaries) amounts to 105,600,000,000 feet. This is the 
largest single holding in the United States. It exceeds the 
total of all timber in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
It represents nearly one-twentieth of the total privately 
owned timber of the country, practically 6 percent of the 
total in the Investigation area and over 10 percent of all the 
privately owned timber in the Pacific Northwest. About 
71,000,000,000 feet of the Southern Pacifie’s timber is in 
Oregon and about 35,000,000,000 feet in California. 

It is difficult to give an adequate idea of the immensity 
of this holding. It stretches practically all the way from 
Portland, Ore., to Sacramento, Cal., a distance of 682 miies. 
The running time of the fastest train between the two points 
is thirty-one hours: yet during all that time the traveler is 
passing through lands a large proportion of which for thirty 
miles on each side of him belongs to the corporation over 
whose tracks he is riding, and in almost the entire strip 
sixty miles wide and 682 miles long-—this corporation is the 
dominating owner of both timber and land. This holding 
consists of the unsold part of government land grants in 
Oregon and northern California held by the Oregon & Cali- 
fornia Railroad Company and the Central Pacific Railway 
Company, subsidiaries of the Southern Pacific Company. 

A very significant fact in connection with this enormous 
holding is that the Southern Pacific Company is not selling 
its timber, but is holding this valuable supply, evidently in 
the confident hope of a further great advance of price, 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company Holding. 


The holding of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company (in- 
cluding its directly owned subsidiary concerns) is the second 
largest in the United States, amounting to 95,700,000,000 
feet. This is only about 10,000,000,000 feet less than that 
of the Southern Pacific. Most of this timber—nearly 77,- 
000,000,000 feet—is in Washington; about 18,700,000,000 
feet is in Oregon and an insignificant fraction in California. 
It is chiefly Douglas fir. 

It should be repeated that this holding, enormous as it is, 
includes only the timber directly owned by the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company and its subsidiary corporations. It does 
not include further very extensive timber interests of mem- 
bers of the Weyerhaeuser family and their close associates. 
This great holding, also, is nearly all being held off the mar- 
ket for the future rise in timber values. 

The timber in these two largest holdings, those of the 
Southern Pacific Company and the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, therefore, reaches the enormous total of 200,000,- 
000,000 feet, or one-fifth of the total timber in the Pacific 
Northwest, and almost exactly one-eleventh of the privately 
owned timber in the United States. At the present rate 
of cutting, the timber in these two holdings would supply 
the 46,584 saw mills in the United States for four and two- 
thirds years, and would supply all the saw mills in Washing- 
ton, Oregon and California for no less than twenty-nine 
years, 





Northern Pacific Holding. 


The timber holding of the Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, which ranks third in importance, amounts to 36.200,- 
000,000 feet. This, it will be seen, is much less than either 
the Southern Pacific or the Weyerhacuser holding. Most of 
it is owned by the Northern Pacific Railway Company direct, 
but a small part is owned by a subsidiary concern, the North- 
western Improvement Company. ‘The bulk of this timber is 
in the state of Washington. 


Summary. 

These three holdings together constitute 23.5 percent, or 
nearly one-quarter, of all the privately owned timber in the 
five states of the Pacific Northwest, the most important re- 
maining source of timber supply for the United States. 

An impression of the vast amount of timber represented 
by these combined holdings may perhaps be given by the 
statement that if it were sawed into lumber it would load 
a train about 100,000 miles long. Or, again, these three 
holdings have enough standing timber to build an ordinary 
5- or 6-room frame house for each of the 16,000,000 families 
in the United States in 1900. 

These three holdings contain 238,000,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber, or three-eighths as much as all the timber in the 
southern pine region. 


These Three Principal Holdings Based Upon Govern- 
ment Land Grants. 


Before proceeding to discuss the question of concentration 
of timber ownership further, it is worth pointing out that 
these three immense holdings were virtually made possible 
by the land grants of the federal government to great rail- 
road corporations. 

Under these grants enormous tracts of land were acquired 
by some of the leading transcontinental railroads. Thus 
there had been patented to the subsidiaries of the Southern 
Pacific Company, in Oregon and California, up to June 30, 
1910, no less than 12,178,000 acres of land—not all tim- 
bered, of course—-while the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, one subsidiary, had secured in the states of Idaho, 
Nevada and Utah 4,878,000 acres more. The Union Pacific, 
which now controls the Southern Pacific, has also secured 
patent to no less than 19,136,000 acres of land in various 
states, while there have been patented to the Northern Pa- 
cific the enormous total of 32,664,000 acres. This is a total 
acreage granted to the Northern Pacific and to the several 
railroads now in the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific system of 
68,856,000 acres, or over 107,000 square miles, an area 
nearly as large as the land area of the six New England 
states and New York. Furthermore, lands are still being 
patented in large amounts, especially to the Northern Pacific. 

It is not to be inferred that these railroads still own the 
acreage noted above as patented to them. In various finan 
cial reports and unoflicial manuals, however, it is stated 
that the present land holdings of these railroads are as 
follows: Union Pacific, 975,128 aeres; Southern Pacific, 
14,408,217 acres; Northern Pacific, 9,949,985 acres. These 
reports do not state whether the acreage given includes or 
excludes granted lands not yet patented, or lands transferred 
by the railroad corporations to any subsidiary land corpo 
rations of their own. 

A very large amount of the land granted to these rail- 
roads is not timber land, and much of it lies outside the 


investigaiion area. Thus little of the 19,136,000 acres se 
cured by the Union Pacific had any timber, and little of the 
4,878,000 acres patented to the Central Pacific in Idaho, 


Nevada and Utah. Furthermore, of the 12,178,000 acres 
patented to the Southern Pacific and its subsidiaries in Callt- 
fornia and Oregon, much lies in nontimbered regions; the 
sume is true of the immense grant to the Northern Pacific. 
Since, as stated abevye, much of the land of these railroad 
corporations lies outside the special area of investigation, 
the bureau is not prepared to make any statement of the 
total timbered area still held by them. Within the investi 
gation area of the bureau, however, the timbered acreage 
of the Southern Pacific reaches the very large total of 
3,842,000 acres, not including about 130,000 acres in Texas 
and Louisiana in which the Southern Pacific has an interest. 
The unsold timbered acreage of the Northern Pacific within 
the investigation area, including a considerable proportion 
of lands claimed by it but to which patent has not yet been 
secured, is 3,017,000 acres. 

Practically all of the acreage of the Southern Pacific 
Company was secured through government land grants. The 
enormous holding of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
aggregating 1,945,000 acres, is based on the Northern Pacific 
land grant, no less than four-fifths of it having been bought 
from the Northern Pacific. In 1900 a single block of 900,000 
acres was thus acquired at $6 an acre. Further purchases 
from the Northern Pacific brought up the total thus a 
quired to about 1,530,000 acres. In the main purchase the 
Weyerhacuser Timber Company selected the best of the 
Northern Pacific's timber land in western Washington. 

In addition to the very extensive acreage thus sold to the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, the Northern Pacific has 
also sold a vast amount of timber land to a subsidiary of 
the Amalgamated Copper Company and smaller yet important 
tracts to other large companies, in many of which the 
Weyerhacuser family and their associates are interested. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the timber land which it now 
retains is thus but a remnant of its original holding, the 
company nevertheless ranks third in the list of the country’s 
timber owners. 

The character of the Northern Pacifie’s timber, and, in con- 
sequence, that of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, was 
considerably improved through the “forest lieu” legislation. 
This was a provision included in an appropriation act of 
June 4, 1897, which allowed a settler or owner (thus in- 
cluding land grant railroads) whose lands fell within tlie 
boundaries of a forest reserve to exchange such lands for 
an equal area to be selected from unoccupied and nonmineral 
lands anywhere in the public domain; these selections were 
subsequently restricted to surveyed lands. Under this leg! 
lation (since repealed) the Northern Pacific made very 
tensive relinquishments of poor land within the national 
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forests, securing an equal acreage, selected especially for 
timber value, elsewhere in the public domain. 

A special lieu-selection law affecting the Northern Pacific 
was passed in connection with the creation of Mount 
Rainier National park by act of March 2, 1899. This pro- 
vided for the relinquishment of the Northern Pacific lands 
within the national park area and within the Pacific forest 
reserve, giving the railroad the privilege of selection of 
surveyed or unsurveyed nonmineral lands in any state into 
which it extended. Under this act the railroad relinquished 
over 500,000 acres, obtaining in exchange heavily timbered 
lands in other portions of the Northwest, of which at least 
300,000 acres was sold to the Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany and to other companies in which the Weyerhaeuser 
family is interested. 

This forest lieu legislation was intended to enable the 
government to regain as much land as was possible for 
reservation in compact blocks, and to enable settlers within 
the forest reserve limits, who so desired, to relocate where 
the settlement of the country would not be arrested by such 
wholesale withdrawals. ty the actual working of this 
legislation, however, a large amount of comparatively worth- 
less land was returned to the government by the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company, which obtained in exchange an 
equal amount of excellent timbered land. Thus, while the 
land grant legislation largely made possible such immense 
single holdings as those of the Southern Pacific, Weyer- 
hacuser and Northern Pacific companies, this forest lieu 
legislation resulted in improving the character of the North 
ern Pacific lands (including those sold*to the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company and other companies in which the Weyer 
haeuser family is interested), and consequently increased 
their value, through the privilege of making selections in 
heavily timbered regions on the relinquishment of much less 
valuable land, or even comparatively worthless land, within 
forest reserve limits. 


Concentration in Pacific Northwest. 


All the timber of the three largest holders just discussed 
is in the Pacific Northwest, where these three holders own 
no less than 23.5 percent of the 1,013,000,000,000 feet of 
privately owned timber. Aside from these three great hold 
ings, there is a further very marked concentration of owner- 
ship in this region. This is illustrated by the following 
table. The group limits in this table are the same as in 
the preceding tables. 

In this table and in those to follow on the southern pine 
region and the lake states, each holding is grouped according 
to its total size in the investigation area. Some holdings 
are thus counted in each of two or three divisions. This 
method does not always bring together the holdings which 
include the most timber in a particular geographic division, 
and does not show, for any division by itself, the full con 
centration of ownership which has been reached there. 
CONCENTRATION OF TIMBER OWNERSHIP BY GROUPS, SHOWN 

CUMULATIVELY IN PACIFIC NORTILWEST. 


Number Amount of 


of timber ownedin Percent 

holders. billions of feet. — of total. 

fe errr Pee ee 3 237.5 23.5 
a er re 8 338.9 33.5 
OME BB cc rccsvscses 20 136.3 43.1 
Grete 8-4 wc svccssiven 18 507.3 50.1 
POOREST ocivcccevsve 64 571.9 56.5 
COURS 16 ccccccsesces 131 663.8 65.6 
Jo ae 2 eee 217 723.0 714 
CE: FR one: tis ene aen 313 757.3 74.8 
CPOE 26) cccsicacsnes 489 789.1 779 
GEOGRE E-10 oscecscceas 711 807.4 79.7 
GROGP TA accccrccssceae 205.6 20.3 
TOTAIS cccecccscces os 1,013.0 100.0 


The pronounced concentration of timber ownership in the 
Pacific Northwest is at once apparent from this table. The 
three largest companies own over 23 percent of the total, 
er almost one-fourth, while five more own 10 percent, these 
eight holders having a little more than a third of the total 
for this region. The next twelve holders own over 9 
percent, giving the twenty principal holders 438 percent of 
the total. The next eighteen own 7 percent; thus no less 
than 50 percent of the total privately owned timber in this 
vast region is in the hands of thirty-eight holders. The 
next six groups, comprising 673 holders, together own less 
than 30 percent of the total. 

Moreover, under the method of grouping explained in the 
paragraph preceding this table, two holdings which lie 
chiefly in the South, but partly in the West, are counted in 
group 4 in both regions. This tends to understate the actual 
concentration of ownership in the Pacific Northwest. If 
one western holding from group 5 were substituted for these 
two, one-half of the total privately owned timber in the 
Northwest would appear in the hands of thirty-seven owners 
instead of thirty-eight. 

A few of these thirty-seven holders own additional timber 
in the southern pine region and in the lake states. 


Concentration in Southern Pine Region. 

The extent of concentration of timber ownership in the 
Southern pine region is similarly brought out in the follow 
ing table, using the cumulative form. The group limits are 
the same as before. 

CONCENTRATION OF TIMBER OWNERSHIP BY GROUPS, SHOWN 
CUMULATIVELY IN SOUTHERN PINE REGION. 
Amount of timber 


owned, in 
No. of holders. billions of feet. 


Percent 
of total. 
Group 1 
Group 9 


ae 3 22.1 3.5 
ae re 11 54.8 8.7 
ye | eee 29 102.7 6.2 
Sroupe BB on... .ssace 67 152.9 24.1 
UE EE oo. sc wsie Saatad 150 211.6 33.4 


EE BS vscedcevenaws 307 262.9 41.5 
GOOGs. SD ociacdassses 558 304.9 48.1 
Cremes SAO scsedceceas 925 336.3 53.0 
ON ER: scdaceescwsnes 297.7 47.0 

Totals ...weccccces vee 634.0 100.0 


There are no such enormous single holdings of timber in 
the southern pine region as in the Pacific Northwest. Group 
1 and group 2, consisting of holders of 13,000,000,000 feet 
or more, are not represented here. Nevertheless, taking this 
region by itself, concentration of ownership has made great 
progress. Thus, the first twenty-nine holders—these being 
included in groups 3 to 5, inclusive—own 16 percent, or 
nearly one-sixth of the total standing timber in this region ; 
the first sixty-seven holders own 24 percent; the first 159 
holders own a third; while 558 holders own nearly one-half 
of the total in this region. 

The full significance of the concentration in the southern 
pine region, however, does not appear in these percentages, 
for it depends largely on the different values of different 
species. The most valuable timber in this region is yellow 
pine and cypress, and the least valuable is hardwoods. In 
fact, a large proportion of the hardwoods of the southern 
pine region have until recently been regarded as only an 
incumbrance upon the land. It is significant that the great- 
est degree of concentration is shown in longleaf yellow pine 
and cypress, while hardwoods show the lowest. Sixty-seven 
holders, each having more than 1,000,000,000 feet, own 39 
percent of the valuable longleaf yellow pine, 19 percent of 
the shortleaf and loblolly pine, 29 percent of the cypress 
und 11 percent of the hardwoods. Considering holders each 
having more than 60,000,000 feet, 925 own 73 percent of the 
longleaf yellow pine, 46 percent of the shortleaf and lob- 
lolly, 72 percent of the cypress and 32.5 percent of the hard- 








other conifers in Minnesota are owned by only thirty-three 
holders. In Wisconsin ten holders have 24 percent of all 
the timber, and ninety-six holders (each having 60,000,000 
feet or more) have three-fourths of it. In Michigan twelve 
holders have 27 percent of all the timber, and 113 holders 
(each having 60,000,000 feet or more) have two-thirds. 

Taking the three lake states together, four holders have 
12 percent of the timber, seventeen holders have 23 percent, 
forty-four holders have 87 percent and 215 holders (each 
having 60,000,000 feet or more) have 65 percent. 


Relative Concentration in the Three Principal Regions, 


The following table brings together the figures previously 
shown for the investigation area, and also shows the dis- 
tribution of the timber in each group by states. The en- 
tries in italics opposite “Investigation area” show the num- 
ber of holders in each group, and the entries in italics op- 
posite each of the three geographic divisions show the 
number of the holders in that group who own in that divi- 
sion. These figures for a geographic division do not show 
the number of holdings of that size in that division, but 
rather the number of holdings of that size in the investiga- 
tion area, all or a part of which is in that division. Be 
cause of this distribution of some holdings between two 
or more divisions, the totals of the entries in italics for the 
three divisions are greater than the corresponding entries 
for the investigation area. In a number of cases in the 
southern pine region and in the lake states, where the por- 
tion of a holding in that division is less than about 15 
percent of the minimum limit of the group, the holding has 
been excluded from the count for that division. This was 
done in order to keep these Insignificant parts of certain 
holdings from obscuring the important holdings in the 
group in that region. 
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Investigation area 1,747.0 237.5 102.0 119.5 115.3 116.2 149.2 182.4 96.4 84.8 55.5 1,208.8 6538.2 
3 5 12 18 26 67 86 96 176 222 711 
Pacific Northwest......... 1013.0 237.5 101.4 97.4 71.0 64.6 91.9 59.2 $4.3 81.8 18.3 807.4 205.6 
California... ‘ooese Qe 35.2 19.0 24.9 27.5 21.2 26.4 12.4 5.2 4.2 3.3 200.3 38.8 
Oregon ...... eC es 89.2 34.6 B33 26.7 24.4 30.9 23.3 13.7 12.7 7.6 305.4 92.7 
Washington .......... 294.6 102.1 14.8 11.8 14.1 16.8 21.8 12.3 13.8 6.8 237.2 07.4 
DN. drvth hark eae mc bulab nod 1.5 3.0 1.1 10 2.0 1.6 2.3 1.1 | 37.6 12.8 
BOOUIROE. cccccesseves 21.8 6.5 swan 8.3 1.7 2 one | 38 | 17.9 3.9 
3 8 18 18 92 148 251 367 925 
Southern Pine Region... ... 634.0 22.1 $2.7 17.0) DOL 58.7 D1. 12.0 $1.4 336.3 207.7 
Missouri (part)...... oo oe aa 3 1.2 1.7 4 |) 7 5.2 4.7 
BS re ee 78.7 ‘ 2.0 0 6.1 8.5 7.8 5.2 1 87.) 40.8 
TRE si caaeereess sen 66.0 * 11.2 3.6 6.0 6 1.9 4.2 3.3 2.7 36.5 20.5 
EOUMIIARR ce scccsscve 119.8 3.7 15.2 14.8 15.8 11.4 9.4 y 5) 5.0 82.8 37.0 
Mississippi ......... 05.3 6.5 1.23 7.9 7.7 4.6 7.2 5.5 4.1 47.8 47.5 
ee ee 56.3 -" 1.0 0 2.6 7.4 3.6 3.8 2.4 21.7 34.6 
DOD %:6.000%04066069 739 6 7 7.4 11.9 13.6 10.0 8.4 5.6 58.2 15.7 
Georgia (part)....... 46.0 - 1.1 2 3.2 1.9 2.3 10.9 85.1 
South Carolina (part). 30.7 Jl er 4 3.1 2.0 2.2 2.1 13.2 17.5 
North Carolina (part). 42.9 4.09 2.4 2.9 3.2 3.0 BY 18.4 24.5 
Virginia (part)....... 14.5 Jj 4 6 3 3 7 3.7 10.8 
Di 6 7 27 34 69 68 215 
Emke Bte008... 6.2.0 scseve Lo ere 6 11.6 3.7 7.1 14.5 10.8 11.0 5.8 65.1 34.9 
PCMEED och icescces 47.6 oak 2 6.0 1.6 3.4 6.4 5.0 5.8 2.8 31.2 16.4 
er 29.2 ai) 2.1 2.0 5.9 4.8 4.4 2.2 22.0 7.2 
IN ik oon eee 23.2 oer 4 5.0 euece 1.7 2.2 1.0 8 8 11.9 11.3 


woods. Thus, while concentration in this southern region 
is less pronounced than in the Pacific Northwest, it is most 
marked in the most valuable species, and lowest in the 


hardwoods, the least valuable species. 
Concentration in the Lake States. 

The lake states show a somewhat higher degree of con- 

centration than the southern pine region. 


bs seen from the following table. 
CONCENTRATION OF 


This can readily 
Group limits are the same, 
TIMBER OWNERSHIP BY GhoUrSs, SHOWN 
CUMULATIVELY IN LAKE STATES. 


fmount of timber 
Percent 


of total 


owned, in 
No. of holders. billions of feet. 
Group 1 





CHOUP J occccvcces ad. meh 6 6 
GEOUNS FS, BS. ccovecvercsse os 6 6 
Hemes 24 .ccceves 4 12.2 12.2 
Groups 2-5 ...... 10 15.0 15.9 
| Sarre yy 17 23.0 23.0 
CUPOGS ST ccc crcccssene 14 87.5 S75 
CNOENNE Be acs dt sconaes 78 48.3 48.3 
GN ee op 8caewenn: Be 59.3 59.3 
Groupe 2-10 ...0.0% 215 65.1 65.1 
Group 11 TUTTI CTT ae 34.9 $4.9 

Totals cccccece 100.0 100.0 


To avold misunderstanding it is well to note that the 
total amount of timber shown above is 100,000,000,000 feet, 
and consequently the figures of absolute amount and of 
perceniages are the same, 

Concentration in the lake states, as in the southern pine 
belt, Is most marked in the most valuable species. Thus, 
in Minnesota six holders have no less than 54 percent of 
the very valuable white and norway pine, together with 
16 percent of the other conifers, but only 2 percent of the 
hardwoods. ‘Thirty-three holders (each having 60,000,000 
feet or more) own 77 percent of the white and norway pine, 
27 percent of the other conifers and only 11 percent of the 
low value hardwoods, In other words, over three-quarters 
of the white and norway pine and over one-quarter of the 





The Pacific Northwest contains the country’s great reserve 
supply of timber, and it is here that the concentration of 
ownership Is most marked. Fifty percent of all the timber in 
this great region is in the hands of the first four groups, 
which comprise only thirty-eight holders The first four 
groups of the lake district hold but 12.2 percent; and prac 
tically all of this is held by four holders in group 4, the 
holdings in the lake states of owners large enough in the 
investigation area to be piaced in the first three groups being 
insignificant. While, therefore, concentration in the lake 
states is very marked, it is much less pronounced than in 
the Pacific Northwest. In the southern pine region the first 
four groups of holders own but 8.7 percent of the total; 
and the first two groups, comprising the largest holders, de 
not appear there, 

One reason why concentration is less marked in the south- 
ern pine region than in the Pacific Northwest is that no 
railroad grant in the South compares in size with the grants 
in the VPacifie Northwest Such grants are very largely 
responsible for the tremendous concentration in the Pacifie 
Northwest. A further reason is that the density of stands 
is very much less in the South than in the West A stand 
of 8,000 to 10,000 feet to the acre is considered large In 
most of the southern pine region, though 15,000 and 20,000 
feet to the acre, and even more, may be found within com 
paratively small areas in Louisiana, eastern Texas and lower 
Mississippi. But stands of 100,000 feet or more to the acre 
are common on the Pacific slope, and in exceptional cases, 
as in the redwood belt of California, selected acres have 
been reported with 1,000,000 feet each Moreover, the lum- 
bering operations of many years have brought most parts of 
the South to a condition unfavorable to assembling immense 
holdings. Large buyers, whether they plan to establish a 
mill or to sell their timber standing, prefer solid blocks of 
virgin forest. The parts of the South where considerable 
areas of such forest still exist are comparatively restricted. 

These differences of stand, whether due to nature or to 
lumbering operations, have affected the desirability of the 
timber for speculative purposes, and so have affected the 
proportions of the timber of different regions which wealthy 
speculators have bought up. A more important point, how 
ever, has been the price at which the timber could be bought 
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It is true that vast tracts of land in the South were sold 
at low prices by the government many years ago; but when 
investors began to assemble very large holdings, the timber 
in the Pacific Northwest could be bought at a lower price, 
compared with its probable future price, than that in the 
South. This was the chief additional influence, after the 
enormous land grants to the Pacific railroads, which con- 
tributed to the phenomenal concentration of ownership in the 
western part of the country. 


Value of Standing Timber. 


The existing widespread speculative holding of timber 
lands has been referred to. The fact has been pointed out 
that such holders add little or no improvement to such tim- 
ber; that their risks incurred and public services rendered 
therein are practically negligible in comparison with the 
great profits received from the rise in timber prices. 

It is desirable, therefore, to indicate concretely and in 
some detail this rise in price that has taken place during 
the period of concentration, and thus to give some suggestion 
of the profits which have thereby accrued to the private 
holders of timber. 

The value of timber varies so extremely, according to loca- 
tion, species, quality and stand, that it is impossible to 
measure accurately the absolute amount of the advance. 
For the purpose of this report it is not necessary so to 
measure it. The comparative figures hereafter given are not 
intended to represent the absolute values of any kind of 
timber or to establish in any sense a timber price. "he 
canger of using any of the following figures to establish an 
absolute price can be best illustrated by a single example. 
In Washington a lumber company paid about $3.25 a thou- 
sand in 1906 for a certain piece of timber. But this saine 
company refused in the spring of 1909 to pay more than 22 
cents a thousand for another plece in the same township 
of similar timber but less favorably situated for logging. 
This shows the danger of using these figures for any other 
purpose than that for which they are here given. That pur- 
pose is simply to demonstrate a movement of price, rather 
than the absolute price of any class of timber, and for 
that purpose they are conclusive. 

That the increase has been nothing less than enormous is 
recognized by the men most familiar with the business. In 
speaking of the rise of prices in the last twenty years they 
refer to changes from 12% cents to $4 a thousand; from 10 
cents to $3 a thousand; from $5 to $20 an acre; 300 per- 
cent in ten years; from $1.50 to $20 an acre; from 50 cents 
to $3 a thousand. These figures are for southern pine. 
In cypress: From 15 cents to $5 a thousand; from $4 to 
$140 an acre. In the lake states men in the business simi- 
larly speak of increases from “no market value” (hemlock 
and hardwoods) to $4 to $10 a thousand; from $2 to $6 a 
thousand (hardwoods). In the Pacific Northwest similar 
general statements are made of rises in value, such as 15 
cents to $2.50 a thousand; 10 cents to $2.50 a thousand; 
“no market value” to $2.50 a thousand; 75 cents to $2.50 
a thousand. 

While these general statements give no specific measure 
of the rise of stumpage values, they do show that, according 
to the statements of lumbermen, the rise during the last 
twenty or thirty years has been enormous. 

These general statements can be best substantiated by 
elting a number of particular tracts of timber which have 
been sold twice during this period and comparing the two 
prices. 

PRICES OF IDENTICAL TRACTS OF TIMBER AT DIFFERENT DATES. 


-First sale Later sale. 


STATE— Date. Amount. Date. Amount. 
SOUTHERN STATES. 2 
By tracts: 

_ a 1895) a $3,500.00 (b) $48,000.00 

OE aes wees 1902 24,000.00 1906 153,000.00 

Mississippi .... 1897 10,000.00 1907 © 124,000.00 

Per acre: 

Mississippi ..... 1900 a5.00 1907 80.00 

Louisiana ..... 1899 a7.00 1904 40.00 
Peer re 1882 1.00 1909 59.50 
I Swintadecbss 1894 a 4.00 1908 140.00 

Arkansas ...... 1900 1.00 1904. 13.50 
LAKE STATES. 

By tracts: 
Michigan ...... 883 8 3,200.00 1895 125,000.00 
Per acre: 

Wisconsin ..... 1894 1.25-3.00 1908 30.00 
Ns atk 6 ear 1891 5.00 1904 22.00 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 

By tracts: 

Washington .... 1901 127,500.00 1906 500,000.00 
ee 1891 800.00 1909 18,500.00 
eee <<. | 10,000.00 1909 110,000.00 
RE ee eS 1900 6,000.00 1907 96,000.00 
BN cer cera eens 1900 11,840.00 1907 115,000.00 

Idaho veceeeee 1901 240,000.00 1909 = 2,500,000.00 

WPOROR cccccce 1892 24,000.00 1907 460,000.00 
ree 1892 a 28,000.00 1908 «a 500,000.00 

Per acre: 

Washington ... 1882 20.00 1909 150.00 

a 1901-5 12.00 1910 71.00 
ee . 1896 d 5.00 1906 65.00 
ee ee 1900 8.00 1908 24.00 
Nk Ba hi ha nk ai 1902 12.50 1907 € 74.00 
era 1901—8 6.00-10.00 1907 20.00 

California .... 1900 18.00 1909 a 100.00 
Eee 1896 2.50 1909 37.50 


aIn these casex the sale was not consummated; but the 
owner offered to sell at the earlier date, or a buyer to pur- 
chase at the later date, at the price named. 

b “Afterwards.” 

ce Contract to sell. 

d About. 


Certain records of prices paid or received for timber lands 
during considerable periods of years have also been obtained 
by the bureau. The following table shows purchases of 


“timber rights’ which were made by one company in Vir- 

ginia from 1895 to 1908: 

ESTIMATED COST OF STUMPAGE IN PURCHASES OF TIMBER 
RIGHTS BY A VIRGINIA COMPANY, 1895-1908. 





Quantity Cost per 

(esti- M feet 
mated). (esti- 

YEAR— M feet. Cost, mated). 
BRS ea ee ee ee 16,080 $ 9,704 $0.60 
NRT pre seas iia aiouw aca eee 4,235 1,740 Al 
Aa cade eran ala eae 87,455 35,135 .40 
RISA ar arr Sane Fee re 80,105 56,019 .70 
Ma iecmc hs % 0reiardsdiw 6 bora nid ln eo 107,910 82,740 Pa 
os EE ene ee oe Pee 28,645 25,047 BT 
hire ad ut wen ale nee ces 9,316 8,701 93 
I ee rer ry ale 39,595 45,148 1.14 
a5 al tine bd ia acter che 26,301 29,857 1.14 
iin baked osc etiod berets 64,136 95,771 1.49 
Ee tO ae or rare 111,933 2.08 
SARA fori ere ee 55,110 1.84 
ere ar 12,150 2.44 
UN Tie nui a Ady aGre oe eis wid a \ 9,975 2.96 

It will be observed that in 1897 this company made large 


purchases at an average cost of 40 cents a thousand. During 
the next four years the average price was about twice as 
great; during the three years following, three times as great ; 
during the next four years, five times as great. Moreover, 
the real increase was greater than this, because the timber 
obtained by the earlier purchases was much more than was 
shown in the estimates; the estimates of the earlier years 
were exceptionally “conservative.” 

Minnesota has for many years kept a record of the amount 
of timber sold from state lands, the total price received, and 
the average price per thousand feet. These average prices 
from 1880 to 1909 have been as follows: 

Average 
price per 


Average 
price per 





YEAR M feet. YEAR M feet. 
EP $1.47 | Ree > S238 
bak demas ering 1.62 SEP cae tree saat 2.06 
EK 5G Sh ha salaw altos OT PCE Cae 2.52 
Ae ee ee 1.77 a sinh xp caste cunyna 2.86 
eee ee ee 2.14 san ao ace ce ae 2.64 
6 estid aka beens 1.73 re 5.17 
eee ere 2.19 | a er eer 4.95 
eee IDS caie.6 ain, aces nie 8.38 
ET EEO ee 2.. Se ee ee 6.02 
eae 2.18 sieht asi thas v.08 
See ere 2.25 Rank .ahs 4 hip lend kom 7.18 
eee 2.14 Pa aie pid did ew are sem 9.00 
B05. 8 woes 6a hs 1.89 I ha, 0:2 Bb Beenie ore 7.83 
ate 6:0. k 46 ge aonges 1.835 BS 6640 ko eee 
cacce.ss 0044 dire 1.80 Bs. 6-4,0:0.:60 Winaro 08 7.53 

This table does not show the full increase of values, be- 
cause the timber sold in successive years has been more and 


more remote. The offerings of 1907 could not have been 
sold in 1880 for anything like the price of that year’s actual 
sales. Part of the decline from 1906 to 1909 was due to the 
increasing remoteness of the timber. 

The following especially striking instances are taken di- 
rectly from the field reports of the agents of the bureau : 

One informant stated that in 1895 a tract of timber land 
in Virginia was offered him for $5.500, and he refused to 
buy it. “Later” (date not given) the tract was sold for 
$48,000, a thirteenfold increase, 

In Mississippi 7,000 acres was offered to a lumber com- 
pany in 1900 for $5 an acre, and the offer was refused. In 
1907 the same company bought it at $30 an acre. 

In Louisiana, in 1882, a firm bought a tract of about 
19,000 acres of yellow pine for $19,000. In 1909 the same 
tract was sold for $1,125,000. 

In Michigan a lumberman was offered, but failed to pur 
chase, a section of white pine in 1888 for $3,200. In 1895 
he bought the same piece for $125,000. 

In Wisconsin a company owning hemlock, tamarack, and 
hardwood timber lands stated that this land could have 
been bought in 1898 for 50 cents an acre. In 1906 the com 
pany was offered $16 an acre for it, and in 1908 it valued 
the lands at at least $30 an acre. 

In Oregon a tract of about 5,500 acres was assembicd 
shortly before 1892 for about $24,000. In 1909 it was held 
above $1,000,000. 

In Oregon a tract of about 3,500 acres was assembled from 
the claim holders in 1896 at about $800 or $900 per 160- 
acre claim. The present valuation is at the rate of $41,760 
per claim, a fiftyfold increase upon the price which the 
original claim holders received fifteen year ago. 

In Oregon, again, a tract was bought in 1900 for $36,000, 
and in 1908 was held at $425,000. 


Concentration in the Ownership of Land. 


The facts here outlined with respect to concentration of 
timber ownership involve another problem of possibly eyen 
greater magnitude, namely, the ownership of the land itself. 
After all the timber has been cut from the great private hold 
ings the value of the land alone will be enormous. Much 
of this cutover land may be best adapted for new growth, 
in which case there may be a continuing concentration of 
timber ownership. <A large part of the land, however, will 
be exceedingly valuable for agricultural purposes. 

The original grants to two large railroad systems alone 
amounted to more than 68,000,000 acres of land, a small 
empire in itself, much, of course, since sold. The Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company now owns 1,945,000 acres of land. 
In Florida 187 holders have 15,800,000 acres of land, of 
which 38,500,000 acres is owned by only three holders. 
Finally, the 1.802 holders of timber land having each more 
than 60,000,000 board feet in the investigation area control 
over 88,579,000 acres of land, not including Northern Pacific 
and Southern Pacific lands in nontimbered regions. 

The possibilities of power involved in such a concentration 
of land ownership, irrespective of the timber, hardly reguire 
discussion. The danger of abuse of that power, in the 
absence of restrictive regulations, is obvious. This danger, 


moreover, is greatly multiplied because a few of the largest 
owners of this land also occupy dominating positions in rail- 
road transportation over great sections of the country. 


~s 


CANADIAN TRADE. 


Close Parallel to the Lumber Business of the 
United States in 1910. 





Reports on the lumber trade of Canada for 1910 show 
close parallel to the status of the trade in the United 
States during the same period, although it is probable 
that prices for Canadian lumber did not show the wide 
fluctuation which was noticeable in some southern and 
western products of the United States. The railroads 
of Canada necessarily are affected by any policy of cur- 
tailment or liberal expenditure adopted by their Amer- 
ican connections, and it is not surprising, therefore, that 
the policy of retrenchment should have materially re- 
duced the demand for railroad and car material in Can- 
ada just as it has much of the time since the panic 
of 1907 south of the international boundary. 

In the matter of export trade Canada, of course, suf- 
fered with the other lumber producing countries when 
oversupply and slack consumption produced market de- 
moralization in Europe and South America. The Can- 
adian situation on December 31 was, however, far better 
than at the opening of 1910. The movement of stocks 
was heavy, excesses of low grade lumber were fairly 
well cleaned up and prices for hemlock, white pine and 
norway showed considerable betterment at the close of 
the year. The western shingle manufacturers, like their 
Washington competitors, have been face to face with an 
exceedingly slack demand, and the indifference of the 
buying trade during 1910 pushed prices to a low level. 
The close of the year showed slight improvement in this 
particular but left the situation distinctly unsatisfactory 
to the mills. 

The lumber production of Ontario, exclusive of the 
Ottawa valley in 1910, according to figures compiled 
by the Canada Lumberman, was 860,698,000 feet, as 
compared with 843,540,000 feet in 1909. The produc- 
tion of lath for the same district was 222,861,000 pieces 
in 1910, and 216,668,000 pieces in 1909. Shingles pro 
duced in the same district were 51,351,000 in 1910, and 
57,544,000 in 1909. Production in the Ottawa valley 
was as follows: 


1910. 1909. 
RE 5g ahah arse 0 542,800,000 feet 532,300,000 feet 
ES Seen a 66,050,000 pieces 61,500,000 pieces 
SO Sis oee3etaces 61,600,000 pieces 69,000,000 pieces 


The hardwood trade of Canada during the year was 
very satisfactory. The reduction in the American tariff 
proved materially beneficial to Canadian exporters, and 
furnished them an outlet for stock, which, until the duty 
was reduced, could not profitably be shipped into the 
United States. Native thick maple advanced several dol- 
lars a thousand during the year, some quotations showing 
an increase as high as $6. This livening of the maple 
market produced a corresponding strengthening in the 
demand for Canadian birch. Elm continued strong and 
basswood had a fair year, although along toward the 
close of 1910 the basswood situation showed a tendency 
to drag. The home demand for Canadian hardwoods 
was exceptionally satisfactory and proved the chief 
point of strength in the market. 

During 1910 the province of Quebec exported 269,649, 
145 feet of lumber, as compared with a little over 247, 
000,000 feet previous year, although reports showed that 
the supply on hand December 1, 1910, was considerably 
below the preceding year. The value of lumber exports 
to the United States from the United States consular 
district of Quebee in 1910 was $875,843.85, as compared 
with $596,909.01 in 1909. 

One of the most surprising things about the forest 
products trade of Canada in 1910 was the remarkable 
growth of the pulpwood industry. During 1910 Canadian 
exports of mechanical and chemical pulp paper and its 
manufactures, including books and stationery, .to all 
countries, totaled $8,631,256 and of this $5,621,416 worth 
came to the United States. The total value of mechan- 
ical and chemical pulp exported to the United States 
during the year was $4,175,309. The value of mechan- 
ical and chemical pulp exported to all countries .was 
$5,204,597, as compared with $4,898,842 in 1909 and $4,- 
070,928 in 1908. So extensive has been the increase 
in the production of pulp and paper and so numerous 
are the new plants going into commission, that it is 
feared that the industry may overdo itself and produce 
a demoralization which it will take years to overcome. 

Figures from the source quoted show that the output 
of British Columbia’s mills for 1911, is estimated at 
1,355,000,000 feet. The actual output in 1910 was 
1,260,000,000 feet. The estimated output of 1911 1s 
divided as follows: Coast mills, 596,000,000 feet; moun- 
tain mills, 425,000,000 feet; pine mills 225,000,000 feet; 
spruce mills, 115,000,000 feet. In 1910 the cut was: 
Coast mills, 560,000,000 feet; mountain mills, 425,000, 
000 feet; pine mills, 175,000,000 feet; spruce mills 100,- 
000,000 feet. Stock on hand December 31, 1910, was 
estimated at 470,000,000 feet, and on December 31, 1809, 
at 540,000,000 feet. 





CHANGE IN MINIMUM WEIGHT. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Feb. 14.—A petition of the Texas 
& Pacific Railway Company to have the minimum weight 
on lumber changed from 24,000 pounds to 30,000 po nds 
has been granted by the state railway commission, ef- 
fective March 1. 
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RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


Protests of Lumber Manufacturers and Western Representative — Lumber Would Carry Burden — 
Canadians’ Disproportionate Advantages— Disadvantages for American Manufacturers and Farmers. 


As related in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of February 
11, Edward Hines, president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, addressed the ways and 
means committee of the national House of Representa- 
tives, February 4, upon the attitude of the lumber man- 
ufacturers of the United States toward the proposed 
treaty of reciprocity with Canada. In continuation of 
that presentation Mr. Hines addressed the committee 
giving further details of the sentiment of the lumber 
trade of this country and of the disastrous effects which 
the treaty in its present form would have upon that 
trade. He was supported by Representative William 
i. Humphrey, of Washington. Mr. Hines’ later address 
and salient portions of Mr. Humphrey’s remarks and 
the accompanying debate follow: 


STATEMENT OF MR. EDWARD S. HINES, OF CHICAGO, 
ILL., PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. Hines—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in viewing the 
proposed reciprocity agreement with Canada, as president of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association I am called 
upon to voice in the strongest terms possible a protest from 
48,000 lumber manufacturers of the United States. Of this 
large number of lumber manufacturers, not to exceed one- 
half, and, conservatively speaking, probably only one-quarter, 
own any standing timber, but purchase their raw material 
practically from year to year in the open market. 

The summary of the total values of imported articles 
affected by this arrangement amounts to $47,333,155. Of 
this value $23,626,010, 49.9 percent of the total, is for 
boards, deals, and planks, lath and shingles, poles, and 
other dutiable lumber items. ‘The lumber industry, there 
fore, has to carry the greater portion of the load. The 
exports involved amount to $47,827,959. The only lumber 
items involved are stave and shingle bolts etc., valued at 
$73,536. The lumber industry, therefore, carries practi- 
cally the entire burden of the reciprocity. 

In addition, of course, we have the benefit of the assur- 
ance that Canada will not place a duty upon rough lumber 
ete., now imported free into the Dominion. The entire 
value of timber, lumber, posts, ties, poles and staves ad- 
mitted into Canada from the United Sts ; during the last 
fiscal year free of duty amounted to $4,653,682. Therefore, 
our industry is giving up its protection on over $23,000,000 
worth of its product in order that less than $5,000,000 
worth of its product exported to Canada may not possibly 
in the future be charged a duty when it enters that country. 
In addition, we are exporting to Canada dressed lumber 
which has been and will be dutiable and is not affected. 

In the first place, within the past cighteen months, under 
the socalled Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, lumber suffered a cut 
of 87% percent ad valorem, being the greatest cut suffered 
by any of the important commodities. Under the workings 
of the present tariff law the importations from Canada 
ecmeel enormously, 1909 showing 836,795,000 feet, while 
during 1910 there was imported 1,043,823,000 feet, this 
being the first fiscal year experienced after its adoption. 

sefore the hearings of your body, prior to the adoption of 
the recent tariff bill, the lumbermen from various parts of 
the country showed by most intelligent and indisputable 
facts and argument that the former duty on lumber of $2 
per thousand was really not a_ protective duty, but simply 
revenue; that owing to the advantageous position of the 
Canadian operators, located in most cases right across the 
line for several thousand miles along our northern border, 
directly contiguous to the greatest consuming lumber mar- 
kets of the United States, commencing at Portland, Me., 
and taking in Boston and the various large New England 
cities, New York, Brooklyn, Oswego, Buffalo and the Tona- 
wandas, and through the Erie canal at comparatively low 
water transportation, reaching the heart of New York state, 
and traversing west on the Great Lakes, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Detroit, Bay City, Saginaw, Chicago and Milwaukee, and 
then going farther west, reaching the northern states of 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, Idaho, Montana and Washington, 
at comparatively and generally low water rates, the Cana- 
dian manufacturers have a great advantage over the Amer- 
ican manufacturers, which is in itself sufficient, in place of 
reducing the duty from the old Dingley rate of $2, to have 
justified an advance. A direct, strong illustration is the 
comparatively low transportation charge from any point on 
Georgian bay, where a large part of the Ontario lumber is 
manufactured, to the greatest consuming markets of the 
United States like Chicago, Milwaukee, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Erie, Buffalo, as well as the greatest gateways to the great 
consuming states, which can be reached at an average cost 
of transportation of not to exceed $1.75 a thousand feet 
by water; next, the comparatively cheap transportation 
from the Ottawa district and from Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick to our New England coast. 

Compare such low water transportation costs with the 
rates via rail to these points from the greatest manufac- 
turing district of the United States at the present time, 
namely, the South, the states of Alabama, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas, which points take a 
rate of from 24 cents a hundred pounds to 32 cents a hun- 
dred pounds, which, on rough lumber, averages from $7 to 
$11 a thousand feet, an average of at least 400 percent 
more than the cost of transporting lumber from the Cana- 
dian districts to the same territory where most of the 
lumber is used. 

In the extreme West, as will be more particularly explained 
in detail by representatives from the Pacific coast, prac- 
tically the entire common help of the mills in the Canadian 
west is composed of Hindus, Japanese, Chinese ete., and 
who work on a very much lower wage scale than the Amer- 
lean labor can be hired for right across the border, which 
constitutes almost entirely the class of help in the American 
— mill. (See testimony taken one and one-half years 
ago.) 























Risks of the American Timber Owner. 


Another most important fact, as was illustrated in detall 
before the former hearings of the ways and means commit- 
tee, the timber in the United States is bought outright at a 
fixed price, subject to immediate interest and taxes upon 
taking possession, and the amount of taxes levied is based 
on the value of the timber from year to year, constituting 
a steady fixed charge upon the timber. The American timber 
Owner must also consider the danger and risk attendant by 
fire, cyclone ete., which was most forcibly illustrated last 
year in the forest fires which raged in the states of Minne- 
Sota, Wisconsin and the far West. Compare this with the 
conditons existing across the border in Canada, the govern- 
ment owning the timber, carrying the entire risk of fire, 
and practically earrying the entire risk attendant upon 
holding the timber and licensing the timber to the manufac- 
turer at practically no taxes, making hardly any risk for 
the Canadian operator and tying up no excessive sums in 
Stumpage. This in itself would amount, at a reasonable 


basis, to a difference of 10 percent per annum. Consider 
how soon an article at 10 percent per annum doubles itself. 
Consider, therefore, the relative positions of the Canadian 
and American manufacturer. 

Is it not fair, therefore, to draw your particular atten- 
tion to the fact that, taking the entire duty off of lumber, 
you are placing the American operator, as compared with 
the Canadian operator, at a very great disadvantage? The 
American manufacturers, having gone ahead and purchased 
their timber outright on a basis of conditions existing at the 
time of the purchase, have built their saw mills, have made 
heavy investments, all contingent upon a supposed reasonable 
protective theory, and at least based upon reasonable and 
equitable treatment, and based upon the assumption of a 
reasonable permanency of the situation. 

The direct difference in the transportation charge alone 
would more than warrant an increase over the old tariff rate 
in place of reducing it, and, as now contemplated, elim- 
inating the duty entirely, if any degree of fairness is to be 
shown this great industry, which in rank, considering the 
amount of capital invested, number of employees, and value 
of the product, ranges from third to fourth among the 
largest interests of this country. 


Labor and Cost. 

We particularly call to the members’ attention the most 
intelligent and conservative statements of facts, which you 
have on file, in the previous tariff hearings, which we feel 
unnecessary, considering the intervening short period, to 
again enumerate. We then showed that if the tariff were 
reduced great suffering would occur to this industry, and the 
results have more than borne out our statements at that 
time. Lumber at manufacturing points, commencing on the 
Pacific coast, has reached the lowest point since 1902, wages 
and cost of supplies considered, prices ranging from $6 to 
$8 a thousand at mill points for common building material, 
netting the manufacturer practically nothing for stumpage ; 
such figures proving that lumber is down to practically the 
cost of production, and in many cases showing a loss on 
the stumpage. A very few of the most modern and best 
equipped plants show a small return on the stumpage, but 
the majority, under the present basis of prices for the fin- 
ished product, show practically nothing for the stumpage. 
What, then, can the manufacturer do? Labor, the chief 
item in the cost of manufacturing, refuses a reduction, and 
challenges any such attempt. ‘The next item is supplies 
almost all articles used in the construction of a saw mill, in 
tools, saws, machinery and other accessories, ate fully pro- 
tected by duty, and the American manufacturer must pay 
the full price. ‘Transportation lines, bringing their product 
to the consumers, as you well know, are clamoring and 
insisting upon advances in rates. What, then, can be re- 
duced to make the cost less? And we are now confronted 
with the probability of taking down the bars entirely and 
admitting Canadian lumber entirely free into the United 
States. Such action will absolutely force many manufac 
turers into bankruptcy, compelling, in certain sections of 
our country, skilled American workmen, used to the highest 
standard of living, to compete directly with Hindus, 
Japs, Chinese and other foreign labor used to the foreign 
manner of living, and further giving Canada, in addition to 
the many great advantages above mentioned, the additionai 
advantage of the present duty. 

Let us leave for a moment the direct interest of the lum 
ber industry in this matter and consider the interest of con 
servation: in the President’s special message to Congress of 
January 26, Senate Document No. 787, on page 7, he says: 

Free lumber we ought to have. By giving our people 
access to Canadian forests we shall reduce the consump 
tion of our own, which, in the hands of comparatively 
few owners, now have a value that requires the enlarge- 
ment of our available timber resources. 

It is true that we might have access to the Canadian 
resources, but only by way of a large benefit to the Canadian 
saw mill as against our own. But granting that we should 
increase our importation of Canadian lumber under this 
measure, and therefore decrease the price of our own low 
grade lumber, we would but centuate the effect caused by 
lowering the duty under the Payne-Aldrich bill. I do not 
ascribe the low prices of lumber during the last three 
years entirely to that measure, for it was in part brought 
about by the panic of 1907, but while other industries 
revived quickly lumber did not. We were just beginning 
to feel a recovery from the business depression when the 
tariff bill was passed, and at once we had a further reduc 
tion in the price of low grade lumber, the upper grades 
being little, if at all, affected. 

Waste in Production. 

The important fact, as shown by investigations con- 
ducted by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
as to the conditions existing in the various producing cen 
ters of the country was that, following the cry for conserva- 
tion, the lumbermen had been using up very closely the 
timber found on the ground, going most conscientiously into 
the utilization of defective trees, and endeavoring to use 
up all that was available in the trees; but it has been 
found necessary, owing to the decline in values, to limit the 
amount cut in the woods, to make a better selection of 
timber, and to leave a large amount of material that would 
not stand transportation and cost of manufacturing. The 
extent of this change and methods is a little difficult to 
determine definitely, but we can safely say that 5 to 10 
percent more material is now being left in the woods than 
in 1906. This material is not in shape to reproduce itself, 
to grow or become available in the future, but simply 
wastes itself by rot and fire, and is # menace to the young 
timber Taking the lowest percentage named, namely, 5 
percent, cn the total product of lumber, we are showing a 
waste of 2,000,000,000 feet more than in 1906, a tremen- 
dous waste, in order that a few thousand feet more of 
lumber may be imported from Canada, which is not needed 
in our markets, and which does not in any way benefit the 
vitimate consumer. the reduction in the duty being more 
than 50 pvereert sbserhed by the Canadian manufacturer, 
who, prior to this, was in position to market practically 
all the low grade lumber he wished to in this country. The 
balance was largely absorbed by the box manufacturers 
and the wholesale dealers, and part of it absorbed by some 
recent advances of the railroads. The retail dealers, as a 
whole, have made no change whatsoever in the price to the 
consumer since the change of duty, and we contend that if 
the duty is removed entirely it will practically make no 
difference in the price to the consumer. 

Again quoting the President : 

Free lumber we ought to have. By giving our people 
access to Canadian forests we shall reduce the con 
sumption of our own, which, in the hands of compara 
tively few owners, now have a value that requires the 
enlargement of our available timber resources. 

We challenge this assertion by the President, and offer 
as an offset the statement on testimony of the Hon. Gifford 
Pinchot before your body during the tariff hearings, now on 
file, in substance that lowering the duty or removing the 
duty would not serve the ends of conservation, but, on the 
contrary, would force a great deal of loss on our own re- 





sources, and we attach hereto copy of his testimony justify- 
ing such contention, 


The Owners. 


We directly challenge the statement of the President in 
which he says that our American forests are in the hands 
of comparatively few owners. The lumber manufacturers of 
the United States, under a resolution of the Senate, known 
as the Kittridge resolution, adopted in December, 1906, have 
been under direct investigation during the last four years 
by the Department of Commerce and Labor under the juris- 
diction of Herbert Knox Smith. For several years the lum- 
bermen have heartily cojperated by giving ready access to 
their books and records of all kinds, both through association 
work and as individuals. 

Up to the present time, although we have made repeated 
demands and requests upon Mr, Smith, as well as the chief 
executive, for a report, no report has been forthcoming, and 
this great industry, by being morally indicted, so to speak, 
for the last five years, as voiced by the public press from 
day to day, as being under investigation, has been convicted 
in the minds of the American people as —— >| a great trust 
and subject to daily attack. If such a report has been made, 
in justice to the great lumber industry a copy of it should 
be made public. n place of the timber being in the hands 
of comparatively few owners, there is no class of raw mate- 
rial in this country in the hands of so many diversified and 
small owners, 

In the President's annual message to Congress he virtually 
states that 30 percent of the standing timber of the United 
States is in the hands of about 200 corporations and indi- 
viduals. ‘This statement is in error, but accepting it as 
being true for the sake of argument, it shows a more diversi- 
fied ownership than any other great natural resource of this 
country. ‘The President says: * * * ‘We shall have direct 
access to her (Canada’s) great supply of natural products.” 
In taking the duty off manufactured lumber, this in no way 
gives direct access to Canada’s natural products, but to her 
manufactured products. We contend that if the spirit of 
the reciprocity idea is carried out, as is directly done in the 
case of pulp and pulp wood, if such a rule is equitable as 
to the one then the same features should surround the raw 
product of standing timber as surround pulp wood, namely, 
that not alone the manufactured article be admitted free, 
but in return for this benefit Canada should also permit the 
free exportation of logs to this country. 

Quoting from page 8, the President says: 

That the broadening of the sources of food supplies, 
that the opening of the timber resources of the Do- 
minion to our needs, that the addition to the supply 
of raw materials, will be limited to no particular soutien 
does not require demonstration. 

Wood Pulp. 

While he argues for the free importation of raw materials 
so far as the free tmportation of raw timber is concerned 
no provision, is made, while such provision is made in the 
case of wood pulp. 

Again, on page 9, he says: . 

Reciprocity with Canada must necessarily be chiefly 
confined in its effect on the cost of living to food and 
forest products. 

There seems to have been an entire oversight, as surely it 
can not be intentional, In using an argument for the & 
importation of forest products, so far as wood pulp is con- 
cerned, while no provision is made to carry out this same 
ylan so far as timber is concerned, coming from the same 
and in Canada as that which grows the wood pulp, and 
even on the same acre or portion of the acre. If pulpwood 
under the provisions of the Canadian reciprocity agreement 
is to be admitted to this country free, what argument can 
be used to debar raw timber likewise to be imported without 
restraint? In most cases both are logged at the same time, 
in the same manner, and floated down the same streams. 
Why stop one to be manufactured in Canada by Canadian 
workmen, fed by Canadian supplies and manufactured with 
Canadian tools, as compared with wood pulp being floated 
down the same stream to the American paper mills to be 
manufactured by American labor, American machinery and 
American supplies? If such argument is good for pulpwood, 
why not use this same argument for the free and unre- 
stricted importation of timber of all kinds? 

The President states, on page 10: 

Since becoming a nation Canada has been our good 
neighbor, immediately contiguous across a wide continent 
without artificial or natural barrier except navigable 
waters used in common, 

This stretches over an extent of several thousand cuiles. 
In most cases, or at least a great many cases, such navigable 
waters flow from the Canadian ‘orests down to navigable 
streams entering our own country, nature, so to speak, aiding 
in helping to transport raw material or logs, as well as 
pulpwood, to our own country, so as to enable us to manu- 
facture not alone pulpwood into wood pulp, but likewise to 
manufacture saw logs into lumber in the United States, 
and by so doing create new towns in this country or, at 
least, support towns now in existence entirely dependent 
upon saw mills for the support of their several thousand 
inhabitants. Such timber should be manufactured in this 
country, because the entire product will be sold and mar- 
keted in this country. What is more broad or fair or 
equitable than, if Canada is to have the added advantage of 
marketing her products in the great markets of this country 
at a higher price on account of the entire removal of the 
duty, which particularly means an advance in the price of 
her products, that she should also agree to the free and un 
restricted exportation of her saw logs to our country, where 
they can be manufactured into lumber by American labor, 
American machinery, American farm products to be consumed 
and manufactured in American factories? 

further fact and argument, if it is your wish to have 

the lumber reach the American consumer at the lowest pos 
sible cost, is that the timber can be floated down to the 
American mills for manufacturing at about one-tenth of the 
cost of transporting the same amount of the manufactured 
product; therefore a further decrease in the cost can be 
made by allowing saw timber to be imported free and manu 
factured on this side, as against the present arrangement 
by which, even though the duty is eliminated on lumber, it 
must be manufactured in Canada. Such conditions extend 
over practically the entire border between the United States 
and Canada. Prior to Ontario enacting a law forbidding the 
exportation of logs there were saw mills located at all of our 
Great Lake ports, commencing at Sault Ste. Marie and ex- 
tending several hundred miles, including Saginaw, Cheboy- 
gan, Alpena, Bay City, Port Huron and other minor ports, 
all sawing Canadian logs at comparatively a very small 
cost of transportation, an average of about 25 cents a 
thousand, as compared with $1.75 a thousand on the manu- 
factured product. 

Further, in the transporting of logs the entire product 
comes into the United States at a comparatively small cost 
of transportation, in addition to the offal coming here, which 
at the present time can not stand the cost of transportation, 
in the way of slabs. sawdust, firewood, short box lumber : 
in fact, practically 30 percent of the entire log, which at 
the present time will not bear the cost of transporting to 
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the United States in its finished state, and this would all 
reach the United States free of any extra charges, to the 
advantages of the consumer if the logs were imported free 
in place of the manufactured product. 

Also consider that if only the manufactured product is to 
be admitted into this country free Canada will immediately 
commence increasing her manufacture, which will mean that 
a great many of our Americans will go to Canada to seek 
employment, and this will mean the loss to our American 
farmers of sustaining such employment. If a provision is 
made that Canada shall permit the free exportation of pulp- 
wood in consideration for the removal of our duty on wood 
pulp and print paper imported from Canada into this country, 
we fail to see why the same provisions should not be en- 
acted so far as the importation of saw logs and timber is 
concerned if we are to admit her lumber free. 

After a very careful diagnosis of the situation we fail to 
see where the great American lumber manufacturing indus- 
try participates in any way in this proposed reciprocal 
agreement. As previously explained, many of the manu- 
facturers of this country have no supply of raw material, 
therefore it would be only justice to give them an oppor 
tunity to obtain from Canada a supply of raw material in 
compensation for taking off the present duty on their fin 
ished product. Canada, having the opportunity of reaching 
our great markets free, surely could not complain of such 
an arrangement. 

On page 5 the President says: 

A farsighted policy requires that if we can enlarge 
our supplies of natural resources, and especially of food 
products and the necessities of life, without substantial 
leoery to any of our producing and manufacturing 
classes, we should take steps to do so now, 


This is exactly what we are contending for, namely, to 
increase our natural resources in the form of raw material 
or logs, in order to keep employed our producing and manu- 
facturing classes located on this side of the border. It is 
just as important that the employees and manufacturing 
classes employing labor in these 48,000 saw mills of the 
United States be considered and furnished employment as it 
is the employees of manufacturing interests which are 
clamoring for enlarged territory in western Canada to supply 
an increased amount of goods. 

If therefore, in your judgment, we have not sustained 
our position that the present duty on lumber should be re- 
tained in its present form, there surely can be no reason 
why you should not agree with us that the same provision 
embodied in the pulp and paper clauses should also be 
incorporated in connection with the clauses that put sawed 
lumber and other such products on the free list. We there- 
fore respectfully offer, as an amendment to the reciprocity 
agreement, the attached proposed amendment. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO RECIPROCITY AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 

On page 18, H. R. 82216, after line 7, insert: 

Provided, That such timber, sawed lumber, posts, ties, 
poles, staves, stave bolts, pickets and palings, being the 
woducts of Canada, when imported therefrom directly 
nto the Uuited States, shall be admitted free of duty 
on the condition precedent that no refund of royalties, 
dues or charges of any nature, export duty, export- 
license fee, or other export charge of any kind what- 
soever (whether in the form of additional charge or 
license fee, or otherwise), or any prohibition or restric- 


tion in any way of the exportation (whether by law, 

order, regulation, contractual relation, or otherwise, di- 

rectly or indirectly) shall have been imposed by Canada 

or any province or part thereof upon such timber, 
lumber, posts and so forth, or the woods (in whatever 
form, ce saw logs, shingle bolts, or other form) 
used in the manufacture of such timber, sawed lumber, 
y08ts, ties, poles, staves, stave bolts, pickets and pal- 

ngs: And provided further, That Canada shall not im- 

pose a higher duty on dressed lumber the product of the 

United States when imported into Canada from the 

United States than the duty imposed by the United 

States upon dressed lumber the product of Canada when 

imported into the United States from Canada, 

Inequalities in Dressed Lumber. 

There is just one point further to which I wish to 
call your attention n this reciprocal agreement—the 
the question of dressed lumber. Lumber going from this 
side to Canada, if finished more than one side, pars a duty 
of 25 percent ad valorem because it is dressed; lumber com- 
ing from Canada to the United States, when dressed, pays 
from 8% to 5 percent duty. In other words, there is a differ- 
ence of about 500 percent in favor of the Canadian manu- 
facturer as compared with the American manufacturer. As 
a direct illustration, in shipping lumber, for instance, from 
Louisiana, timber dressed or sized, to Montreal or Toronto, 
the duty would be 25 percent ad valorem. Shipping the 
same lumber from Canada to the United States the duty 
would be about 3 percent. So that there is an important 
provision to be considered. I thank you, gentlemen, for 
your kind consideration. 1 have an exceptionally good map 
showing the territory of the United States and Canada, and 
I would like to pass it around for the gentlemen to look at. 





CONGRESSMAN HUMPHREY, ON BEHALF OF LUMBER INTERESTS OF WASHINGTON. 


Mr. Humphrey—I want to call your attention to the fact 
that the persons who framed this agreement overlooked the 
attitude of Canada—especially British Columbia—and_ its 
policy in regard to putting an — duty upon logs. Some- 
times they not only have a duty but the exportation is abso- 
lutely prohibited. If the lumbermen in my state could have 
absolute free trade in all forest products between this coun- 
try and Canada, there would be very little objection so far 
as the lumbermen are concerned. But if we change the law 
and provide for free lumber, and at the same time permit 
British Colombia to put an export duty upon logs or to 
absolutely prohibit their being brought into this country, it 
seems to me we are giving something for nothing. 

Mr. Broussard—I have looked up the law, and I find 
only the act of 1897, which permits the provinces to impose 
an export tax of not omeedianes $3 a thousand. It makes 
that tax operative by the governor and the council passing 
such a law and publishing it in the Canada Gazette. Many 
witnesses have come here and said that some provinces abso- 
lutely prohibit the exportation of logs. I am unable to find 
that law, and I wanted to get a reference to it from some 
of the gentlemen who have looked up the matter. 

Mr. Fordney—-If the gentlemen will permit me to say so, 
all the provinfes of Canada now have an embargo placed 
upon their logs by the governors of the various provinces ; 
and the governor has the right, by making publication of it 
in the Gazette, to remove that embargo at any time he 
chooses. 

Mr. Broussard Under what authority is the governor 
acting when he prohibits the exportation? 

Mr. Fordney | can not cite to you the law, but it is a 
provincial law. All the forests of Canada are absolutely 
wider the control of the various provinces. The Dominion 
government of Canada has no forests at all. The lands in 
the various provinces belong to the provinces, and they are 
absolutely under their control, 

Mr. Gaines—Mr. Fordney, if you will permit me just a 
minute, let us see if that is necessarily correct. <As I 
understand Mr. Broussard, his point is this: He has seen 
an act of the Dominion government which authorizes the 
provincial government to put on an export tax of not 
exceeding $3 a thousand. jut it has been generally stated 
here, as you have just stated, that some of the provinces 
have an embargo. Now, under what authority is that? 
And if the power of the provinces comes from an act of the 
Dominion government, may not the Dominion government 
pass another law at any time revoking that power, or exer- 
cise it themselves, even if we pass this bill or this treaty? 
(We are as much at sea as you are about the proper lan- 
guage to use in designating it.) And even if the provinces 
took off their export tax, or their embargo, or whatever it 
is, as long as the Dominion government permits the power 
to remain in their hands to do it, might they not instantly 
at any time put it on again? 





Instability of the Proposed Measure. 


I am trying to get at two propositions: The first Is, 
would the passage of this act, even if we got the anticipated 
reductions in export duties, or their removal, insure any 
permanency’? The second proposition is that it is a strange 
thing to me that the proponents of this bill leave us here to 
fish out for ourselves all these dificult problems. None of 
them comes forward and states the legal conditions under 
which we are expected to act, so far as they are affected 
by the law of Canada and the various provinces. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that the proponents of this bill, 
the man who drafted the bill, ought to be here to explain 
its provisions and furnish us the information in the light 
of which he proceeded when he drafted the bill. 

Mr. Broussard—I want to say that a reading of the act 
of 1897 shows that the governor and council not only can 
reduce or repeal all export taxes, but at any time may 
reimpose them to the extent that their judgment may 
dictate, 

So that even if all of the provinces were to revoke 
the export tax now being imposed, and bring about free 
paper between this country and Canada, subsequently, under 
that act, by simply advertising the fact, these provinces 
might reinstate the tax upon either the wood, the pulp, 
or the paper. 

The commissioners of crown lands in the various prov: 
inces have absolute control over the lands in the provinces. 
They have a commissioner of crown lands as we have a 
commissioner of the general land office here. <A purchaser 
of timber on those crown lands buys only the timber, not 
the lands. The lands are not for sale. They are for home- 
stead after the timber has been removed or disposed of. 
If today you or any other person should purchase the timber 
on any.portion of the crown lands in the province of Quebec, 
or the province of Ontario, or any other province—by the 
way, on the Pacific Coast they have another law, which I 
will explain, in additjon to the one I am now explaining — 
you would get a licc yse to go and remove that timber on 
or before the first day of next May, no matter what time 
of the year you might buy that right. But when you cut 
and remove it, ther is a condition in the license itself that 
vou must pay to the crown land department of that prov- 
ince a certain rate a thousand feet of stumpage for your 
logs, or so much per cord for your wood. ‘They reserve the 
right in the license to change the rate that you are to pay— 
either to lower it or to raise it. It is set forth in the 
license that the timber must be manufactured in Canada. 
That is all there is to it. You have no authority in your 
license to remove it from the province in which you cut it, 
or from Canada. 

The Source of Power. 

Mr. Gaines—Is the commissioner of crown lands an officer 
of the province or is he an officer of the Dominion gov- 
arnment ? 

Mr. Fordney—-The commissioner of crown lands is an offi- 
cer of the province. 

Mr. Gaines—And is that power on the part of the prov- 
inces a constitutional power in the sense in which we under- 
stand the term “constitutional,” or does it originate in 
Dominion statutes which may be repealed at any time? 


Mr. Fordney—I have never seen the act myself, Mr. 
Gaines, but it is my understanding that the commissioner 
of crown lands is absolutely under the control and author 
ity of the province itself, the same as a state officer in the 
United States would be under our state laws. 

Mr. Gaines—-We are trying to reach the source of the 
power. ~- 

Mr. lordney-—— Now, let me go further. There is no export 
tax on logs coming from Canada into this country. I have 
never known of any, although | have heard that there was 
at one time, many years ago, an export tax on logs. ‘There 
is an embargo upon logs—that is to say, a_ prohibition 
against their coming into this country when cut from 
crown lands. The provinces have no control over the timber 
on lands that have passed out of the possession of the 
province and have been deeded either to Indian reserva- 
tions or to individuals who obtained title to the lands under 
some of their land laws. The right to remove that embargo 
is in the governor, by publishing, as you mentioned, Mr. 
Broussard. But in British Columbia the practice has been 
that whenever the log market became flooded with logs, 
and a large amount was on hand, and the price of logs 
was likely to go down, and the market for logs was good in 
the state of Washington, just across the line, he would 
immediately remove that embargo, and they would dump 
their surplus logs upon our market, and immediately put 
back the embargo. ‘That has been the custom. That has 
been often done, and it was done this last year and the 
year before; and it is the practice every time they have a 
surplus of logs on hand. 

Mr. Hill Mr. Chairman, I think I can relieve the situa- 
tion a litthe in regard to the log question. At the time 
of the tariff! hearings, copies of the contracts under which 
logs were sold were sent from Canada. I have over in my 
office a copy of such a contract. My understanding of the 
situation is that the logs on the crown lands are owned by 
the respective provinces; they are their property, just as I 
might own them if they* were private lands. In the specifi- 
eations for bidding at the auction sales there is a clause 
which provides that whatever purchases are made shall be 
made with the understanding that the logs shall be manu- 
factured in Canada. It applies to Canadian citizens, British 
citizens, French citizens and American citizens alike. There 
is no restriction that they shall not be taken into the United 
States, any more than there is that they shall not be taken 
to England, It is simply a provision that when a man 
starts to make a bid, whoever he is, he makes it with the 
distinct understanding that he shall manufacture that timber 
in the Dominion of Canada. That is my understanding of 
the matter. 

Mr. Fordney— That is absolutely correct. There is no dis- 
crimination against any one country, or against the United 
States, in favor of any other country. All persons obtain- 
ing licenses to cut timber in those provinces are compelled 
to manufacture it in Canada, 

The Acting Chairman—Now, Mr. Humphrey, will you 
proceed ? : 

Mr. Humphrey In regard to lumber and logs: It is true, 
as has been stated by Mr. Fordney, as [ understand, that 
there is no d'scrimination made against the United States; 
but as a matter of fact the state of Washington is the prin- 
cipal sufferer. There is where the surplus of logs comes. I 
know that this has occurred frequently: I remember very 
distinctly having met one of our leading lumbermen one morn- 
ing, and he was very much disconcerted, for this reason: 
Ile had made a contract for a large number of cedar logs 
in British Columbia, and was running his mill and operating 
upon logs brought from there. He had made his contracts 
and his arrangements to run for a certain period of time 
upon logs that he was to get from British Columbia, and 
he received notice that morning that no more could be 
brought out. 

What we complain about is this: When the commission 
ers were making this reciprocity treaty, why were not these 
facts gone into, and why were not the interests of our 
industries out there taken care of? It seems, as a matter 
of fact, that those who were negotiating this treaty on 
behalf of the United States knew nothing about these condi- 
tions, so far as IT am able to ascertain. They apparently 
did not know that any such conditions existed in regard 
to either lumber or logs or fisheries. 

The Tariff on Lumber. 


Just a word more in regard to lumber. When we were 
revising the tariff we heard a great deal of talk about taking 
the tariff off of lumber and revising it for the benefit of 
the consumer and of the poor man who is going to con- 
struct his house. I do not know what the result was all 
over the country, but I do know that in the state of Wash- 
ington insiead of lumber being reduced in price it went 
up. It went up immediately after the tariff on it was low- 
ered, and it has been up ever since. 

Mr. Dwight—Was that the producer's price or the con- 
sumer’s price-——the retail or the wholesale price? 

Mr. Humphrey-It was the price of the manufacturer— 
at which he seld it. The mills of the state of Washington 
increased the price of lumber within thirty days after the 
tariff on it was reduced. The only difference out there 
was that the government lost the revenue and the timber- 
lands over in British Columbia increased in price, and 
the consumer paid more for his lumber. I am not going to 
stop to reason it out, but those are the facts. 

Mr. Harrison— Was that the wholesale or the retail price? 

Mr. Hlumphrey—'That was the price of the mills that sold 
the lumber. [I did not trace it any further than that. I do 
not know what happened from that point on. 

Mr. Randell--How did the business get hurt, then? It 
i as if the treasury is the only thing that got a lick 
there, 

Mr. Hfumphrey—As far as I am able to discover, the 
government treasury got licked and the man who owned 
timberlands over in British Columbia got the advantage 
oO 











Mr. Randell—And the man here was not interfered with, 
because the manufacturer here sold lumber still higher than 
he did before? 


Mr. Humphrey—Yes. 

Mr. Randell—And yet he comes here and swears by all 
that is boly that it will ruin him if you remove the tax. 
It seems to me he has a cinch on it in some way. 

Mr. Underwood—Did the mills in Canada advance the 
price on lumber at the mill as soon as we made the 
change ? 

Mr. Humphre I am not sufficiently informed to speak by 
the card; but they must have done so. 

Mr. Randell—Then, on that point, the present condition 
doves not injure the lumber industry in your section of the 
country, although it prevents the lumber from the northern 
section of Canada from reaching down toward the south- 
west prairies? 

Mr. Hlumphrey—Oh, I do not think the tariff upon the 
lumber has the slightest effect whatever anywhere east of 
the Rocky mountains. 

Mr. Randell—Or west of them? 

Mr. Humphrey—It does, probably, at some points; but 
when the freight rates—when you get into the Mississippi 
valley—are from $10 to $15 a thousand, it is absurd to talk 
about the tariff of a dollar a thousand affecting the price 
of the lumber to the consumer, especially when you retail it. 

An instance was given io me the other day of where a 
lumber dealer—that is, a man who manufactured the lum- 
ber—had sold to a certain retail dealer here in the city 
of Washington. I may not quote the figures exactly, but I 
am giving it to you aporeximately correctly. He had sold 
that lumber for $28 a thousand, and he went down here 
and saw his identical jumber in the lumber yard, and the 
price of it was $68 a thousand. What is the use of talking 
about $1 in the way of tariff making a difference to the 
retailer when there is such a tremendous difference as that 
after it reaches the market? 


Tariff’s Influence on Shingle Trade. 


Then I want to call your attention to the matter of 
shingles. I have been unable to ascertain just what the 
effect of this treaty would be upon shingles; but according 
to a statement I have received from the president of the 
lumbermen’s association of our state he thinks it reduces 
it from 50 to 30 cents a thousand, and puts it back where 
it was before we increased the tariff upon shingles. 

Now, I want to give you gentlemen another illustration. 
Immediately after you increased the tariff upon shingles, the 
price of shingles went down, and it has been down ever 
since. It is the only product in our state that did decrease 
in price after the tariff was changed. In addition to that 
fact, last year was the first time in twelve or fifteen years 
that our shingle mills have run full time and were not 
—— to shut down half of their time; and we are 
reaching out into new markets today. We are now over in 
these eastern markets, as far east as Boston. We have 
gotten into a great portion of the American markets that 
we never reached before; and instead of the consumer being 
outraged by the tariff upon shingles he has bought his 
shingles cheaper than he ever did before, and our mills 
have been running twelve months of the year instead of 
six. 

In the first place it gave to our people in the state of 
Washington a confidence that they were going to have new 
markets. There were additional mills established in my 
state. The increasing of the tariff on shingles did shut out 
the Canadian shingle very largely—-not entirely, but very 
largely—-and it did give the American producer additonal 
markets. Dy having the additional markets and by being 
able to run his mill twelve months in the year instead of 
six he was able to produce shingles for a less price, and 
did do it. That is the whole story, so far as shingles are 
concerned, I can not see what advantage you are going to 
have by putting it back again where it was and letting the 
Canadians supply the market and closing our mills six 
months of the year, 


The Panama Canal as a Factor. 


I have just one more statement to make. I want to 
eall the committee’s attention to this fact—and it «ap 
plies to all products,in British Columbia that can be 
shipped economically for long distances—as soon as _ thie 
Panama canal is completed what will happen? Take lumber 
as an illustration; if you remove the tariff upon lumber 
the foreign tramp vessel can go into British Columbia and 
get its cargo and come around into the eastern markets 
into New York city and the markets upon the Atlantic coast. 
The American lumberman can not take advantage of that 
cheap tonnage. If you take off the tariff and place your- 
selves absolutely upon the same basis, the American manu- 
facturer will be greatly handicapped by that one thing alone. 
And that is not going to be an inconsiderable item as soon 
as the Panama canal is finished. ' 

Mr. Longworth—-What would be the freight on 1,000 fect 
of lumber around the Horn? : 

Mr. Humphrey—lI have not any idea, but I do know this: 
I was talking yesterday with a gentleman who told me that 
he was contemplating putting on a line of steamers between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts as soon as the canal was 
open. He said he was now thinking of building them, to be 
ready for that trade; and he told me that he would put 
the freight rates so low that no railroad could compete with 
them. So they are going to be very much lower. j 

Mr. Fordney—I will answer the gentleman's question by 
saying that the freight rate at the present time is from 
$12 to $15 per 1,000 feet from the Pacific coast to New 
York. 

Mr. Humphrey—I might say that by sailing ships, Mr. 
Longworth, they bring freight today from Europe into Seattle 
for $1.25 a ton. That is by sailing ships. 


Canadian Fear of American Competition. 


Mr. Hill—Mr. Humphrey, we shipped 150,000,000 fee! of 
lumber into Canada in 1909. That is about the average: 
Sometimes it is a good deal more. In 1905 we shipper 
something over 200,000,000 feet. Do you know where that 
went from? 
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Mr. Humphrey—No; I have not the slightest idea. I am 
not a lumberman. 

Mr. Hill—Did you hear that two years ago the Canadian 
parliament were discussing the question of putting a pro- 
tective tariff on lumber to protect British America? Do you 
not know that that was a fact? Do they not fear your 
competition from Washington and Oregon more than you 
fear their competition from British America? 

Mr. Humphrey—I do not see why they should. I do not 
know of any market over there for lumber. ‘There are 
90,000,000 people down here, 

Mr. Hill—But you know there is a good deal shipped now 
from Puget sound into Canada, do you not—into British 
America ? 

Mr. Humphrey—I did not know there was very much. I 
do not see why there should be. 

Mr. Fordney—It is special big building timber and such 
stuff that they can not get over there. 

Mr. Humphrey—Exactly. 

Mr, Fordney—They can not get it to Ontario and Quebec 
from any other country than from the South or the Pacific 
coast. 

Mr. Humphrey—Who is going to buy lumber over in British 
Columbia ? 

Mr. Longworth—-How much did you say we shipped over 
there? 

Mr. Hill—Two hundred million feet in 1905, and last year 
about 160,000,000 feet. 

Mr. Humphrey—Where did that go? 

Mr, Hill—That is what I ask you—if you know where it 
went. 

Mr. Humphrey—lIt certainly could not go into British 
Columbia, because they have over there about how many 
people? About 500,000 people, and half of those are orien- 
tals. You want to open up the market here all along the 
northern border, including probably 40,000,000 people, to 
get into a market over there of a few thousand as far as 
British Columbia is concerned, and half of those are orientals, 

As far as we are concerned, we are not getting anything 
out of this bill. There is no market for American products 
from our part of the country over in Canada. What market 
they have they raise their own supplies for, with the single 
exception of this high-class fruit. 1 am unable to see where 
there is a market in Canada for any of the products I have 


mentioned. It is probably true that the manufacturers of 
Seattle can get over there with some of their logging engines 
and some of their machinery; and they do that anyway. 
But so far as farm products are concerned, or lumber, or 
fish, or shingles, there is no market over there; and if there 
were, they would supply it themselves right at their door. 

Mr. Fordney—lI can answer the question put by Mr. Hill. 
The heft of the lumber that goes into Canada is bridge tim- 
bers, 9x16 bridge sills, and all sorts of timber for construc- 
tion which they can not produce in Canada unless they cut 
it out of white pine, which is too high priced to go into 
that class of timber; so it comes from the South, longleaf 
pine from Georgia and Mississippi and other southern states, 
it goes into that country for that purpose,: and it can be 
obtained nowhere else in the whole United States unless it 
comes from the Pacific coast, and there the freight is any- 
where from $15 to $35 or $40 a thousand feet. 

Mr. Humphrey—May | submit a little later on, probably 
today or in the morning, some letters that I have received 
upon this subject? 

Mr. Humphrey then submitted the following among 
number of letters: 


LARSON LUMBER Co., 
Bellingham, Wash., February 2, 1911. 
lion. W. KE. HUMPHREY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar CONGRESSMAN: Am pleased to note your 
telegram of February 1 stating that you do not think 
it will be necessary for any representative from the 
lumber industry to come on at present and that you 
will keep us posted, for which I thank you. 

I have a copy of the treaty agreement as reported to 
Congress, sent me by Senator Piles. 1 note that shingles 
are reduced from 50 cents to 380 cents, rough lumber 
from $1.25 to the free list, surfaced lumber protected 
from 50 cents to $1.50. The average price of lumber 
imported from Canada figures about $15, hence the pro- 
tection on surfaced lumber, one and two sides, would 
be about 5 percent ad valorem and not to exceed 10 
percent ad valorem on surfaced four sides. The Cana- 
dian tariff remains, as I understand it, rough lumber 
on the free list, shingles on the free list (these two 


items have never been dutiable in Canada), and lumber 
surfaced more than one side, matched, tongued and 
grooved, or otherwise worked, 25 percent ad valorem. 
Shiplap, worth $9 at the mill, is the lowest grade of 
lumber shipped into Canada that is dutiable and on 
this the Canadian tariff demands $2.25 a thousand duty. 
Flooring, which is the highest grade shipped, is worth 
about $25 ad valorem and on this the Canadian tariff 
demands $6.25 duty. If we must have reciprocity on 
lumber, then the Canadian tariff should be no higher 
than the American tariff. Eighty-five percent to 90 per- 
cent of the lumber shipped from the United States into 
Canada is surfaced, matched, or tongued and grooved. 

Of course, ~~ understand that conditions at present 
are very much depressed in the lumber business on the 
American side, whereas they are very much inflated on 
the Canadian side on account of their abnormal pros- 
perity. Two years ago, when we sought the protection 
of the present Payne-Aldrich bill, conditions were just 
the reverse, and the fact is that any time when Canada’s 
prosperity is checked and our own conditions recovered 
somewhat, she is the exporter of lumber and not the 
importer, 

Another feature of the reciprocity agreement is that 
it grants free lumber without asking Canada to with- 
draw her restrictions on the exportation of saw logs. 
The result of the present reciprocity agreement will 
be that many mills will move from the American side 
to the Canadian side and manufacture there, exportin 
the rough lumber into the United States. Again, rr] 
reciprocity must come, we should have an equal oppor- 
tunity with British Columbia in manufacturing the raw 
material. I am giving you these facts in order to place 
them before you for use in case you may require them. 

I want to congratulate you on your very able speech 
before the National Association of Manufacturers in 
Washington and again in Detroit on the question of 
the merchant marine and its relation to the commerce 
and naval protection of this country. You are rapidly 
making a name for yourself along the line of this 
subject, and as one of your friends and well wishers 
I want to see you push the ship subsidy matter to a 
successful conclusion. Yours, very truly, 

J. H. BLowpen. 





LUMBER INTEREST OF 


STATEMENT OF MR, D. EE, SKINNER, OF SEATTLE, 
WASIL, REPRESENTING THE PORT BLAKELEY 
MILL COMPANY. 

Mr. Fordney—-Ilow many saw mills are you interested in 
on the Pacific coast, in California, Washington and Oregon, 
or all three of those states? ; 
Mr. Skinner—Two: one manufacturing redwood, in Cali- 

fornia, and one manufacturing Douglas fir, in Washington. 

Mr. Fordney—What is the capacity of your mill at Port 
Blakeley, on Puget sound? 

Mr. Skinner-—The capacity, previous to the recent con- 
flagration, was 120,000,000 feet for a number of years. i 

Mr. Fordney-—-What is the capacity of your California 

ill? 
ne. Skinner—About 30,000,000. In addition to that we 
had to buy about twenty-five or thirty million; so that we 
were handling about 175,000,000 feet. 

Mr. Fordney—-You do a very large business, as compared 
with other mills on the coast, in foreign trade. Will you 
state to the commission something about that during your 
remarks? : 

Mr. Skinner—About 60 percent of our trade is of that 
character. We established our first mill in 1857, and prae- 
tically have been continually in the business, with the 
exception of the time that our plant has been idle because 
of destruction by fire, twice in its existence. We have been 
practically fifty-three years in continuous operation, and 
during that time probably GO percent of our output has 
been exported. I think it averages within L percent of 60 
percent. . 

Mr. Hill—To what countries? 

Mr. Skinner—All over the world. 

Mr. Longworth—-That is shipped in the form of rough 
lumber ? 

Mr. Skinner—-Yes, sir: sometimes dressed, however, al- 
though a very small proportion of it. ; 

Mr. Ilill—-You come, in direct competition with British 
Columbia in that trade? 


More Low Grade Lumber. 


Mr. Skinner—We do. The reason why we can come In 
direct competition with British Columbia is because of the 
fuct that we ordinarily have a market for all of the com- 
modity of the tree. You must appreciate that on the Pacific 
Coast we have a different sized tree to handle than you 
have im the East or the South. Our trees grow to such 
size that we have some poor lumber on the inside of the 
tree, but we also have the sap, and on that account we 
can not ship very far off shore; in other words, you can not 
confine the lumber in a vessel for a long period of time 
without it deteriorating, so that you could not send it to 
far countries. Therefore we have a greater proportion of 
low grade lumber to contend with on the coast. 

Mr. Ellis—Give these gentlemen some information as to 
how large an output yeu have known a single tree to yield. 

Mr. Skinner—The other day we had a discussion at the 
mill as to the largest log we had ever cut. It came from 
the wods 36x36, 150 long, a tree which we shipped to the 
World’s Fair. Finally, on account of trouble in getting it 
out of the woods, accidents ete., it was reduced to 126 feet. 

Mr. Fordney—Ilow many feet of wood, board measure, 
would that tree have made if you sawed it into lumber? 

Mr. Skinner—I am afraid [ would have to ask you to 
answer that. 

Mr. Fordney—I will answer it, as I aangee to know. I 
have frequently seen trees in the state of Washington that 
would cut 50,000 feet. 

Mr. Skinner—-I should think 40,000 to 50,000 feet. It 
seems rather a difficult proposition for Mr. Longworth and 
others to realize that it costs just as much to manufac 
ture a grade of lumber that sells for $7 a thousand on 
the Pacific Coast as it does for a grade of lumber that 
sells for $20. There is absolutely no difference in the cost 
until you add the extra cost of planing and work The 
mere cost of logging it, ef hauling it to your train, putting 
it on the cars, and towing it to the mills, and putting it 
through your mills, is just as much to manufacture a No, 2 
log or a low grade as it is a high grade log; and until 
you commence to surface the material, which you do not 
do with the low grade material, the cost is just as much. 
We are rather philanthropic, but IT am frank to say that our 
philanthropy ceases when we have to sell stuff at $7 that 
costs us $10 right aiong. As long as we can get $10, $11, 
or $15 we can continue to manufacture it, even if we only 
get cost, because we must operate our plants at normal 
capacity at least. If we can get cost we can operate 
Ilowever, we can not continue to sell lumber at $7 a thou 
sand that costs us $10; and the result is that the amount 
we are compelled to. leave in the woods is such that the 
proportion is larger, and will be larger on the Pacific Coast 
alone, where the greatest supply of timber in the United 
States still remains standing, than you will ever import 
from Canada, it does not make any difference if you pay 
them a bounty. 

Mr. Longworth—When you sell in this country, where do 
you sell? 

Mr. Skinner—-In this country, which is our natural ter 
ritory ? 

Mr. Longworth— Yes. 

Mr. Skinner—-The northern states, principally: North and 
South Dakota, Minnesota: California takes a billion and a 
half feet a year from us alone. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST PRESENTED BY D. E. SKINNER. 


Mr. Longworth—-Would you say what that lumber that 
you sell for $10 retails for to the consumer? 

Mr. Skinner—I should say through our own yards it 
retails for about $9, because we have lost money on every 
retail yard we have had for years. 

Mr. Longworth-—You have retail yards? 

Mr. Skinner—-What I mean to say, f. 0. b. the plant. We 
have some wholesale yards and some retail yards. We 
have had one for years in Manila, and all over California, 
and also in Seattle, and in every instance I should be very 
glad, indeed, if anybody could compute the bare cost to us 
and pay us back for it. In other words, if you go to the 
consuming centers,\like New York, London and San Fran- 
cisco, you will find that nine chances out of ten, at retail, 
lumber is sold at less price than anywhere else in the world; 
but you go into the consuming territory where you find a 
small community, where the people who handle it sit around 
the same stove and put their feet up and spit tobacco juice, 
and you will usually get a fair price. We have found that 
this discussion, which has created so much attention 
throughout the United States because of the maintenance 
of the high price on lumber, is due not to the maintenance 
of the price by the manufacturers in the last few years but 
from the fact that the prices that they secure in these small 
retail centers in the central West have been maintained 
regardless of the fact that our prices have been cut in two. 
In other words, I saw our price, in 1905 and 1906, advance 
from $9 to $18 a thousand export, and the inferior lumber 
followed to a certain extent in proportion. Our coast -trade 
went from about $9 a thousand to $15 f. o. b. at the mills. 

Mr. Longworth —You say in cases where your price has 
been cut in two, but the retail price 

Mr. Skinner—Has not been reduced anywhere nearly in 
proportion. 

Mr. Longworth—-Not at all? 

Mr. Skinner—I did not say not at all. I say possibly a 
dollar or two, where our price has receded $6 or $7. 

Mr. Longworth—At least, not correspondingly? 

Mr. Skinner—Not in proportion. That is the conelusion 
we have made right along, that we would be very glad to 
have this investigation made by Mr. Herbert Knox Smith, 
and either hang us or cut the rope that we are tied with 
the statement of the newspapers that we are in a trust. I 
can absolutely prove to you, without any question, that 
conditions are worse on the VPacifie Coast today, in Mr. 
Ellis’ territory and our territory, than they have been in 
twenty years. Lumber is selling at less prices today than 
it has in twenty years in proportion to the cost. 


Producer’s Price. 


Mr. Longworth—The statement has been made that since 
the passage of the Payne law the price of lumber has gone 
up. That, I assume, is the retail price of lumber. 

Mr. Skinner—No, sir; I did not know anybody had made 
the statement that the price of lumber had advanced. I 
think there is never any time when the price of lumber 
remains absolutely stationary for thirty days. It may ad 
vance or decline 50 cents or $1 a thousand in every six 
months’ period. ‘The general tendency and the absolute 
fact is that the price of lumber for the last three years 
has receded, and today it is lower, as Mr. Hines said, from 
$6 to $7 a thousand at the mill for the ordinary building 
material. 

Mr. Longworth—You and Mr. Hines, I understand, are 
speaking of the nroducer’s price? 

Mr. Skinner— Yes. 

Mr. Longworth——I am speaking of the retail price. 

Mr. Skinner—-The retail price, of course, we have no 
control over, unfortunately We are not quite as well pre 
pared to take care of the retailer as they are in Canada. 
In Canada they consider that a product of the soil which 
should be conserved. IT never heard any discussion at all in 
reference to a violation of the Sherman act when the farm 
evs got together to raise their prices on cereals or anything 





else. But when we get together to arrange a price on a 
product of the soil there is immediately a hue and ery of 
combination and monopoly. Over there when they tried 


this same trick in the retail yards the manufacturers simply 
went to them from the Pacific Coast and told them that If 
they did not reduce their price they would put yards right 
alongside of them and sell at a reasonable price, or at less 
than cost if necessary 

Mr. Longworth—-Generally sneaking, it is true, is it not, 
that the retail price of lumber has gone up in the last year? 

Mr. Skinner—-I could not say so I should say it has 
gone down in all points I have any knowledge of. I should 
say that in the last year the price did advance the fore part 
of the year, say, a dollar a thousand, and then it has 
receded since then a dollar a thousand It has fluctuated 
somewhat during the last year. 

Mr. Longworth—I myself have seen copies of cirenlars 
sent out by lumber dealers, shortly after the passage of: the 
layne law, to this effect: 

We regret to inform our customers that owing to the 
passage of the Payne law we have been compelled to 
increase the price of lumber. 

Mr. Skinner —I have seen some other circulars myself 
that T should like to disavow. Why in the world anybody 
should make such a statement, I do not know. There are 
somé insane asylums yet. 

Mr. Longworth—But they are not in them 

Mr. Skinner—They are not there. You see, the difficulty 


we meet is this: In the foundation of the President's state 
ment he says plainly and simply: 

A farsighted policy requires that if we can enlarge 
our supply of natural resources and especially of food 
products and necessities of life, without substantial 
injury to any of our producing and manufacturing 
classes, we should take steps to do so now. 

In order to answer that proposition you say you will not 
hear anything along that line at all. I do not blame you 
for not wanting to hear anything about it, and I did not 
want to come here and say anything along that line. Still, 
he says if it is not going to interfere with the manufactur- 
ing interests, we should adopt it; conversely, if it is, wé 
should not. I say to you now that you will prostrate the 
manufacturing interests on the Pacific coast and the ship- 
ping interests, and those dependent on them, which are 
probably 60 or 70 percent of the interests on the Pacific 
coast, for years and years, until I doubt very much whether 
the present manufacturer will be able to stand the strain. 
We are paying at least 60 or 70 percent an acre a year 
taxes in the state of Washington. 

Mr. lrordney Would you permit me to interrupt you just 
at this point? What is the price of logs, No. 1 and No. 2, 
on Puget sound that you are paying at your mill now? 

_ Mr. Skinner—The price of logs is supposed to range from 
$6 to $9 

Mr. Fordney—The point I am trying to make is this: 
lor instance, in 1906 the price of lumber was very gatis- 
factory to the mill men. What did you pay for such logs 
at that time? 

Mr. Skinner—$9 and $12. 

Mr. Fordney—So the value of the logs today is $6 to $9. 
as against $9 to $12 at that time, or a difference of $3 a 
thousand feet? 

Mr. Skinner—About. 

Mr. Fordney—That is greater than the value of the 
Stumpage as it stands in the tree today for any group of 
timber in the state of Washington, is it not? 


Government Burned Timber. 


Mr. Skinner—Yes; except the government's. They are 
asking a fancy price for theirs. I want to say that I learned 
on my way east that the government has been endeavoring to 
sell 3,000,000 feet burned over in Idaho, Montana and eastern 
Washington, and their prices, prior to the time of the con- 
flagration last year, were $4 for white pine and $8 for mixed 
timber. Since then, in order to move this, they very gen- 
erously advertise that they will offer the stumpage at $2. 
Since this reciprocity agreement has been proposed you can 
buy the stumpage at from $2 to 50 cents a thousand, accord- 
ing to the kind of timber and its location. That is the gov- 
ernment’s position in reference to it today. So I want to 
assure you that this is not a personal proposition with us. 
The government, the people, have as much at stake in the 
conservation of natural resources as we have, 

Mr. Fordney—-What I wanted the committee to under- 
stand and know was that it has been stated here, and I 
know it to be correct, that a few of the mills on the Pacific 
coast own their timber; that a great many of them do not; 
perhaps a large majority purchase their logs from men 
who make it their business to cut and put logs on the mar- 
ket, dispose of logs, but who are not manufacturers. I want 
them to know that to the logger today the price is enough 
lower to amount to more than what their entire stumpage 
cost them, 

Mr. Skinner—You have not got the exact price of logs, 
because the price oftentimes is cut in order to induce the 
sale of a quantity of logs. The actual price is like the price 
of lumber, A man may be driven sometimes to do things 
he would not want to do. 

Mr. Fordney-——-His bank account forces him to do a great 
many things; sometimes to cut the price below what he 
ought to sell for 

Mr. Randell—-When they sell stumpage, how do they sell 
it, by the thousand feet? 

Mr. Skinner—-They cruise it; estimate the amount of tim 
ber on the land, and then sell it outright at the amount of 
the cruise, so much a thousand. For instance, if you own 
a tract of land and desire to sell it to me you submit it to 
me at a price which you have estimated in your own mind 
from your cruising reports at so much a thousand. I will 
look at that land and have arother cruise made 

Mr, Fordney——-Suppose thei are two manufacturers; one 
uses up all the timber there is In the tree, manufactures the 
common part of it as well as t superior; another one does 
not do that, he manufactures he best lumber and leaves 
inferior lumber to rot in the Porest Does not each save 
the same for stumpage? 

Mr. Skinner—But they lose it 

Mr. Fordney—So, as a matter of fact. when they leave 
the common stuff, inferior grade, they leave what they could 
not manufacture without extra cost of stumpage, do: they 
not? ° 

Mr. Skinner—They leave what they could not manufacture. 

Mr. Fordney—'That is capable of manufacture, 

Mr. Ellis—In the first instance, each buys the same, pays 
for the stumpage, and if he leaves it it is his loss, 

Mr. Skinner—-You want to remember this, that the value 
of stumpage is about one-tenth the value of lumber delivered 
to the consumer. 

Mr. Randell—Is not stumpage a very serious matter today 
in the lumber business? 
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Mr. Skinner—Do you mean to obtain it? 

Mr, Randell—In reference to the supply of timber. 

Mr. Skinner—No; there is plenty of timber to last until 
your generation and mine will be gone, as far as | can see. 

Mr. Randell—That is not the estimate of all the people 
who have given it study. 

Mr. Skinner—I do not have to agree with them. 

Mr. Randell—Can you explain to me why it is that ordi 
nary timber, just ordinary material for building farmhouses, 
sheds and barns, is twice as high in the middle West today 
as it was twelve years ago to the man who wants to build? 
Io you know of any reason why that should be, or any reason 
why it is? 

Mr. Skinner—-I tried to explain a while ago that we had 
nothing to do with the retail price; could not have anything 
to do with it. I do not think the price of material is twice 
as high as it was, because if it was twice as high as it was 
twelve or fifteen years ago, it would not then have paid the 
freight rate It is cheaper today, L think. 

Mr. Randell—-Was the freight rate lower than now? 

Mr. Skinner-—It was established in 1898 at 40 cents. They 
endeavored to advance it to 50 cents. That has been one 
of the pleasant propositions we have had to meet, 

Mr. Randell— The freight rates are not higher than they 
were before? 

Mr. Skinner —The freight rates are not higher in the last 
twelve years, except points east of the western line of Minne 
sota. There they range from 1 to 5 cents a bundred higher. 

Mr. Randell—The methods of manufacturing lumber are 
more efficient and economical than they were before *% 

Mr, Skinner—-I doubt very much if they have reduced the 
cost a great deal, because we have constructed a new mill 
since the destruction of our old one, and we have tried to 
use all the ability we could, but we have not found the cost 
of manufacturing with the new mill is much less than that 
of the old one, if any. 

Mr. Randell— ‘Then there has been no improvement in the 
business, so far as methods are concerned * 

Mr, Skinner—-You are handling a crude product, and it 
is hard to decrease the cost very materially. Besides that, 
you must take inte consideration that the cost to us today, 
as compared with years ago, has advanced materially. 

Mr. Randell-—The labor is one of the main items, is it not? 

Mr. Skinner—-Yes; always. 

Mr. Randell--And the high cost of living, of course, has 
something to do with it? 

Mr. Skinner—-Yes; the prices we must pay the laborers in 
order to enable them to exist. 

Mr. Randell—-Of course, cach industry that gets a favor 
that affords an opportunity to make its products higher con 
tributes its part toward increasing the cost of living and 
the cost of business, necessarily. 

Mr, Skinner—Possibly. Following that to a natural con 
clusion, instead of taking the duty off lumber, take it off 
everything; put us all on the free list, and give us all a 
fair chance. 

Mr. Randell—That might be very much better than the 
present system. 

Mr. Skinner That might be better than your proposal. 

Mr, Randell—I am not making a proposal; | am asking 
you, 

Mr. Skinner—Then I make the proposal; if this act is 
going to be consistent, wipe the whole slate clean; if we will 
prosper better under free trade, let us try it. 

Mr. Randell—-I want to get back to my proposition. Las 
the method of manufacturing lumber been improved and 
made more efficient and economical in the last twelve years, 
or not’? 

ar: Skinner—-We had the experience of building a new 
m 

Mr. Randell——1I am not asking you whether it cost more to 
build a mill. 

Mr. Skinner -We are saving the loss, because we are manu- 
facturing now, with a band saw instead of « broad circular 
saw, like we used to. We are saving the waste and also 
using electricity, 

Mr. Randell-—The methods of manufacturing lumber have 
been improved, have they not? 

Mr. Skinner—-Yes, they have; but they have not reduced 
the cost of manufacturing materially, as compared with the 
last twelve years. 

Mr. Randell—The independent mill that operates on a 
small scale, that does not own its own timber, is really 
handicapped at present by the question of obtaining stump 
age more than by any other one thing, is it not? 

Mr, Skinner-—{f do not know of anybody who is denied the 
privilege of obtaining stumpage. 

Mr. Randall--Do you manufacture the rough lumber you 
speak of? , 

Mr. Skinner—-We own our own timber and have a railroad 
of our own which transports a good deal of it. Some of it 
we buy in the open market. We manufacture the lumber. 

Mr. Randall—You manufacture the rough lumber ? 

Mr. Skinner—Yes; and surface lumber as well, and we 
have for a great many years bought a great deal of lumber, 

Mr. Randall—Do you sell any of that in the middle West ? 

Mr. Skinner —Yes; we are located on the west side of 
Puget sound, and we are principally a water-shipping firm. 
Practically 90 percent of our trade is water shipping trade, 

Mr, Randall—-Do you sell any in Minnesota, lowa, Mich 
igan and through there? 

Mr, Skinner— We do not sell any in Michigan now. 








Freight Rates. 


Mr. Randall--At what price do you lay down this rough 
lumber in lowa ? 7 . 

Mr. Skinner——The freight rate to the principal Iowa points 

is 50 cents, and the weight on rough lumber is from 3,000 
to 3,300 pounds. The f. o. b. price now is about $7 a thou 
sund for dimension = stuff, ordinary building material, I 
should say that the average rate of freight from our terri 
tory is about $12 a thousand. I say that is all labor, except 
10 percent that the railroad gets in the way of dividends. 
_ Mr. Randall——Do you not think it would be a great say 
ing to the people of Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
fexas, and all that great middle West, if they were free to 
get their lumber from Canada, Mexico, anywhere, as against 
buying it at a price like that? 7 

Mr. Skinner—At $7 a thousand f. 0. b. the mill? 

Mr, Randall—F. o. b. the mill over there on the Coast 
next to Japan. 

Mr, Skinner—You will not find the freight much less from 
the Canadian territory than it is there unless they want to 
buy it from Michigan or Ontario, shipped through Chicago. 

Mr. Randall—It you were trying to build up a prairie 
home out there, with your knowledge of the lumber business 
would you not think you had a better opportunity if there 
were no restriction on this lumber, so as to give you a 
fuir show in the markets of the world, to build your house ? 

Mr, Skinner—I do not think the housebuilders have very 
much to complain of in the price of lumber. : 

Mr. Randall—“You do not answer my question: 

Mr, Skinner—1I will answer in my own way. You asked 
it in your way. ‘The investment in 2 home, usually, con- 
structed of wood, is about 15 percent in lumber. That is 
the rough lumber. : 

Mr. Randall—-I beg your pardon I live in that section 
of the country where the lumber is about four-fifths of the 
price of the whole thing. 

Mr. Skinner—Of the house? 

Mr. Randell—Yes; just a frame house. 

Mr. Skinner—-You mean the labor involved or just the 
rough lumber. ; 

; Mr. Randell—Not the labor alone. On a house that cost 
$447.50 there were two hundred and fifty-odd dollars of it 
lumber. ; 

Mr, Skinner—Just the rough lumber? 

Mr. Ellis—It costs a man more to put in the heating 
plant and build the chimneys than the rough lumber. 
mt Mr. Skinner—I want to answer your questions courteously 
The difference between us of a dollar a thousand f. 0. b. at 
the mill wili depend on whether we will take out the low 
grade lumber. If it all cost $10 a thousand, and we have 
to sell it for $9, we will eventually leave that that we must 


sell for $0. But the difference to the builder of the home, 
if lumber enters into his home, is only 15 percent—-I mean 
the rough lumber, without the manufacturing—all but the 
Jabor, the putting it in. That only makes 1 percent of the 
whole construction. | think we are all aiming toward a 
reasonable conservation problem and trying to save a factor 
in our living that is worth while, that is worth saving. I 
think the way to save it is exactly as we have determined, 
exactly as this report determines from the forestry commis 
sion of Canada, and I would like to be permitted to read a 
paragraph of it. It says: 

Your commissioners have had their attention drawn 
to the fact that the duty on imported shingles was in- 
creased by the United States government upon represen- 
tations made by the lumbermen of Washington, with the 
hearty indorsement of various forestry associations and 
of prominent members of the Forest Service. It was 
held by those familiar with conditions in the West that 
an increased levy on foreign shingles would enable the 
people of Washington and other states to utilize much 
timber that was being wasted in left tops, high stumps, 
and low grade logs; a view of the matter that has 
proven correct, 

Your commissioners recommend that the government 
of British Columbia should take such steps as may be 
within its power to secure similar legislation. 

This is of vital importance with us, and one reason why 
we want to get right directly at this point. I have offered 
a map to Mr. Fordney that I think is a little bit plainer 
than the one offered before, because it shows the timber 
limits of western Canada, and especially those that lie 
adjacent to our territory on Vancouver island, that reach 
right down into our territory. This report further says: 

Since the care of our forests will be rewarded by 
great results, and since in any case this work is abso- 
lutely essential to the prosperity of the province, we see 
plainly that it must be undertaken with the utmost 
thoroughness. ‘The natural advantages of our country 
must remain unimpaired, the public revenue and the 
lumbering industry must both be protected; in other 
words, a sound policy of conservation must be estab- 
lished. 

In doing this a difficulty arises from the changes that 
are inevitable in political life —changes in the govern 
ments and legislatures in which supreme control of 
these matters is vested. One-‘administration may have a 
wise and intelligent appreciation of the benefits of con- 
servation; the next may be careless of such considera- 
tions. Yet so great is the time required to produce, or 
even to foresee, results in forest administration, that 
sustained efforts over long periods of time, is essential ; 
and a policy that vacillates, not because fresh knowledge 
of forests has been obtained but simply because changes 
have taken place in politics, can have no value. 


Lumber Sold in British Columbia. 


Mr. Ilill--Ilow much lumber did you sell in British Colum- 
bia last year? 

Mr. Skinner-—None; not because we could not, but because 
we did not care to. We had inquiries for it, but did not 
care to, 

Mr. IHfill-But you do compete with them in other 
countries ? 

Mr. Skinner——We do compete with them in other countries, 
simply because we can utilize all of the tree and because 
they are manufacturing their portion of their product, There 
are only two or three mills that can export. They can just 
as well get our price. 

Mr. Hill--Is the lumber that is sold from Washington in 
British Columbia run in by rail or by water? 

Mr. Skinner-—By rail, mostly. 

Mr. Hill—-Does that go east or west of the mountains? 

Mr. Skinner — ast. 

Mr. Hill—Into the Edmonton country? 

Mr, Skinner—-Yes, sir; Winnipeg and that territory, 

Mr. Hill--Can they not get that at just as low rates from 
Washington as they can from over the mountains? 

Mr. Skinner—lIf the rates are regulated the same. 

Mr. Hill--I mean the rates are regulated so they do it. 
Mr. Skinner—They possibly do and possibly can. As 
said, my business is nearly all done, of course, by water, and 
10 percent of my business comes within the purview of those 
| employ, and I am not as well posted as those who make a 

specialty of the rail business. 

ae Hill--Do you employ orientals of any kind in your 
mills ? 

Mr. Skinner—-Yes, we do; a small number—about thirty 
out of 264. We have had all kinds. We pay the same rate 
we do to white men, and at the same time we are compet 
ing with oriental labor right across an imaginary line at 80 
cents a day, when we pay $1.75. 

Mr. Gaines—Is that the lowest you pay ? 

Mr. Skinner—-We have paid $1.50. We paid $1.75 all 
lust year. I want to say that it is absolutely inconsistent 
to restrict us from the use of the labor and yet at the same 
time compel us to meet the results of that labor in the same 
locations exactly. 
we Hill--That is another question, a very burning ques 
tion. 

Mr. Skinner—It is a very serious question with us. There 
seems to be a question in the minds of the committee as to 
whether the point we have raised as to the freedom of the 
use of timber is of particular value to the majority of the 
mills in the United States. Perhaps that point is well taken ; 
but at the same time if there is any justice or any right in 
this reciprocity act, then, | say if you are going to have 
reciprocity let us have reciprocity; let us have reciprocal 
treatment upon every part wherever we can secure any 
benefit, no matter whether it is 10 percent or anything else, 

Mr. Hill—-You are on the shore of Puget sound ? 

Mr. Skinner—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill—Do you use any Canadian logs? 

Mr. Skinner—-No, sir; but there are plenty of mills in 
fashington that are using them when they can get them, 
Mr. Hill—They are sold by the government, are they not? 
Mr. Skinner No, sir; they are sold by the private owners. 

Mr. Hill-—From private lands? 

















Crown Land Grants. 


Mr. Skinner—-Yes, sir; crown-grant lands. And there are 
only about 8, percent of the crown grant lands in the hands 
of private owners in fee simple taken prior to 1888. 

Mr. Hill—The restriction clause does not apply to that 8 
percent? . 

“ Mr. Skinner—The Dominion has some restriction over 

Ose, 

Mr, Hill—What is this case we heard of here yesterday 
or the day before of Canadian logs being dumped on the 
American manufacturers from Victoria? 

Mr. Skinner—They use a good deal of freedom in Canada, 
evidently because this law, which covers all the land, allows 
a good deal of discretion in the lieutenunt governor, and 
sometimes, when the logs have been in the water long enough 
so that they are fearful they will be eaten up by_ teredos 
they will be released for twenty-four hours. They do that a 
great deal upon cedar logs, because there is not such a de- 
mand for cedar logs. 

Mr. Fordney—There is no importation of logs from British 
Columbia to Puget sound except where those restrictions 
have been removed, and there has not been for years? 

Mr. Skinner—No. : 

Mr. Fordney—There is none imported from private or 
deeded land except where that restriction is removed? 

Mr. Skinner—Not to my knowledge, because I do not be- 
lieve any of that private deeded land is being operated so 
that the logs can be obtained from it. 

Mr. Fordney—I will say to you that under their regula 
tions it can not be done now. 

Mr. Gaines—As a matter of fact, Mr. Skinner, do these 
restrictive measures of the provinces there apply only to 
the crown lands, or do they apply also to lands’ privately 
“a - same province? Z 

yr. Skinner—The only lands that can be privately ne 
are those taken prior to 1887, and they eels pig yee 


the percentage is so small that they are not to be taken into 
consideration at all, even though they may not come within 
this act. It is unquestionable that they do come within this 
act. I think the Dominion does.retain control over them. 
Here is a short clause that covers practically all of it: 

All timber cut under lease, special license or general 
license from provincial lands lying west of the Cascade 
range of mountains must be manufactured within the 
confines of the province of British Columbia, otherwise 
the lease or special license or general license shall be 
canceled. 

Mr. Hill—That does not refer to private lands? 

Mr. Skinner—There are no private lands. 

Mr. Hill--You said 8 percent. 

Mr. Skinner—-You can find further in this law that it 
does apply to crown grants. 

MY. Hill—-Mr. Gaines asked you if the restriction applied 
to private lands. ‘That law which you have read does not 
apply to private lands. 

Mr. Skinner—The private lands which they are selling 
that were taken prior to the time this law took effect. 

Mr. Fordney—-Merrill & Ring own lands in Vancouver that 
were purchased at cash entry from the Canadian government 
in 1882. They began operations five or six years ago to 
lumber that timber and bring it over to the American side, 
and were stopped by regulations. 

Mr. Skinner—There is another provision that covers the 
crown lands, under leaseholds, some of them licensed, some 
crown lands and some leaseholds, and it seems to me this 
provision would make us blush with modesty. The sub 
stance of it is: 

There shall be due and payable to his majesty, his 
heirs, and successors, a tax upon all timber cut within 
the province of British Columbia, save and except that 
upon which a royalty is reserved by this section or that 
upon which any royalty or tax is payable to the gov 
ernment of the Dominion of Canada, which fact shall 
be in aecordance with the following schedule: 

The following rebates on tax shall be allowed when 
the timber upon which it is due or payable is manufac- 
tured for use in the province of British Columbia rate 
a thousand feet, board measure, on grade, 

It starts in with logs forty feet long and twen 
inches in diameter, No. 1, $2 a thousand; No. 2, $ 
thousand; No, 3, $1. It runs down to cighty-feet 
which, on No. 1, are $4 a thousand. We do not have any 
No. 3 logs: we do not know what they are For logs of 
larger diameter, from twenty-four inches to forty-eight 
inches, it runs from $2.20 to $5.50 for No. 1, and from 
$1.70 to $4.50 a thousand for No. 2. 

Timber Land Tax. 

Mr. Gaines—-What are you reading from now? 

Mr. Skinner—This is the tax that is exacted if you do 
not manufacture the timber in British Columbia. 

Mr. Gaines—Can you give the act? 

Mr. Skinner—I will submit this to you (see p. as 

Mr. Gaines—I think maybe I have it here. 

Mr. Skinner—Chapter 30 of “An act to amend and con. 
solidate the laws affecting crown lands, consolidated for 
convenience only March 21, 1910.” 

Mr. Gaines—I have the 1910 copy, I think. Let me see 
if I follow that. Am I to understand that that is a tax 
which the Dominion imposes upon timber lands unless. the 
timber is manufactured over there? 

Mr. Skinner—That is right. If manufactured there it 
is reduced to 1 cent a thousand. 

Mr. Gaines—Is that a Dominion law? 

Mr. Skinner—That is a provincial law. 

Mr. Gaines—So that the provincial law does prevent, as 
a matter of fact, the free exportation of logs cut from 
private lands? 

Mr. Skinner—It does It takes in the crown) grants 
and all. 

Mr. Gaines—-That has been denied here. 

Mr. Skinner-—As I say, I was hurried away from the 
Pacific Coast, from matters of vital importance to me there, 
to protest against this action, and to show, if T could, why 
we were entitled to recivrocal consideration with other wood 
products. Mr. Roosevelt was at least consistent, even if we 
did not agree with him, when he said he wanted to take 
the duty off all wood products. Mr. Pinchot afterward 
agreed with us: he would not segregate the wood products 
and give the news paper and print paper people the benefit 
ef the differential. 

Mr. Randell—-Does that affect your business in any way? 

Mr. Skinner——It would affect our business to this extent: 
if the price of lumber got so low as it is at present, and 
we wanted to manufacture lumber—-as we have to with our 
plant—we could buy the logs from British Columbia, and 
we are entitled to the same consideration whether we buy 
print paper or whether the provision is applied to wood 
pulp and to print paper. 

Mr. Randell—-Whatever the conditions in reference t 
wood pulp and paper, would that have anything to do with 
the lumber business ? 

Mr. Skinner—TI do not know that it would have anything 
to do with the lumber business, but I should like to have 
the act consistent and applied to all commodities. If it is 
reasonable to apply it to pulp wood, it ought to be to wood 
of all kinds. 

Mr. Randell—-It really does not affect your lumber it 
terests any more than it does sugar interests? 

Mr. Skinner—TI do not think it does. But we would like 
to have the same privilege as they recognize by providing 
for the print paper and pulp people. T can not see why they 
should exclude a commodity that is used a thousandfold 
more than that. 

Mr. Randell You think if anything is taxed lumber ought 
to be? 

Mr. Skinner--I think if anything should be allowed to 
be imported it would be logs for lumber. I will tell you 
why I believe that, because I do not believe if you reduce 
the price of ‘print paper from $45 to $42 a ton that yon 
would buy your paper at seven-eighths of a cent each: in 
other words, that you would reach the ultimate consumer. 
On the Coast we pay 5 cents apiece for papers. I do not 
believe if they would reduce the price of paver to the news: 
papers T would get any newspaper on Sunday at 4% or 
cents. But T will tell you that I might get ten pounds of 
paner full of slander and slush. 

Mr. Hill—-Do I understand that you would favor the 
policy of a bill that would seek to get free importation? 

Mr. Skinner—-I frankly say to you that we are opposed 
to it. 

Mr. Tlill—-I mean that particular feature. Do we under- 
stand that you are opposed to that feature of the bill 
secking to get unrestricted exportation of pulpwood? 

Mr. Skinner—-I say we think we are entitled to the same 
consideration they get. There is no consistency in our not 
getting it. T say to you that it is of vital imnortance to 
us. If we want to buy our timber from Canada, we can 
tow rafts of logs a hundred miles just as well as you can 
a mile; from the terminus of our own railroads we tow 
them sixty miles. If you want to truly conserve the tim 
ber—if that is what vou are after—let us use theirs; let us 
have the privilege of using it. and if our lumber reaches 
such a price that it is too low for us to eut our own timber 
we will save ours and cut theirs. 














) 





Duty and Price. 

Mr. Randell—'Then you are in favor of having free trade 
in timber and lumber between Canada and the United 
States? 

Mr. Skinner—-I say, if you take the duty off. you get your 
competition very severe. I do not agree with Mr. Hines 
that the inerease in duty would increase the price proper- 
tionately. If there ever was a commodity that proved the 
tariff protection theory, that internal competition will rez 
late the price, we have proven it on lumber. The inte! 
competition, our own comnectition, is enough to regulat: 
price as it is today. And when we do get down to a 
price, and when we do have to compete with the oriental 
labor which you will not allow us to import, and when we 
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have to compete with the cost of labor as it is we will 
suffer a great loss. I saw an article by one authority who 
said that the average cost in some of the building trades 
for jabor in San Francisco was 77 cents an hour; in Los 
Angeles it is 57 cents, and in Montreal 35 cents. That only 
carries out the contention that they do live cheaper. Their 
racial instincts may be the same, but, at the same time, 
you can live cheaper in British C®@umbia than we can. You 
would have to pay more and the American manufacturers 
are entitled to more. We are entitled to compensation, and 
I say, to be consistent with this thing, we ought to follow 
out the regulation and the recommendation of the protective 
tariff and the last republican platform, which said we should 
ascertain the difference between the cost here and abroad. 

Mr. Randell—-And a reasonable profit. 

Mr. Skinner—-Yes; a reasonable profit on the cost of 
building the plant in my place and building a plant 100 
miles across an imaginary line. If it is consistent to abso- 
lutely remove the duty without any consideration of the 
difference between the cost of manufacture here and abroad, 
I do not know what we meant when we voted that way. 

Mr. Broussard—Can you give us the quantity of timber 
lands owned by the crown in the various provinces and the 
timber lands that are in private ownership? Is there any 
way in which we can get at that? 

Mr. Skinner—-Yes; I think I can give you that. They 
have variously estimated the standing timber in the United 
States and in Canada a good many times. I think they 
know less about it in Canada than they do here. 

Mr. Broussard—-I do not care about that as applying to 
the United States. I want the Canadian timber. 

Mr. Skinner—-I think they have it down now to where 
they estimate that 240,000,000,000 feet lies in the province 
of British Columbia and that intermountain territory, and 
about forty or fifty billion feet of it is under concession to 
the railroads. There is 192,000,000,000 feet, and 16,650,- 
000,000) feet in crown grants timber, cOnstituting 8% 
percent of the total. 

Mr. Broussard——The railroads own timber land under the 
Dominion control or provincial control? 

Mr. Skinner— I would like to verify some of these figures 
I am giving, as IT am handing them out promiscuously. — 1 
do not want to stand sponsor for something, and then, if I 
have to appear again, have you ask me about it, without 
verifying it. 

Mr. Fordney You bave spoken offhand, and it would be 
proper for you to look over the minutes and correct any 
error in figures you may have made. 

Mr. Skinner One thing that we would get a benefit from 
in this tariff’ commission investigation would be the fact 
that they would have to take into consideration all of the 





collateral issues, as to what it really cost us to manufacture 
lumber compared with what it cost across the line, what the 
timber cost, and things of that kind. That seems to be 
thrown out of the equation here entirely. That seems to 
have been settied by the mere statement that we must 
have their lumber. There is also the collateral issue of the 
cost of transportation to the principal markets. We are 
looking with considerable interest to the opportunity of 
shipping to the east coast of the United States through the 
canal, 

In taking the statisties for your tariff debates it is in 
fortunate that 1907 was taken, as that happened to be the 
highest year in the known history of the lumber industry, 
as compared with one of the lowest years in the lumber in 
pny that is, 1807 They should have taken the compari 
son for the last ten years. They would have found the com- 
parison was much more advantageous for lumber It did not 
shew such an apparently abnormal advance 

In 1906 I exhausted every vessel on the Pacific coast 
that was obtainable for shipment to New York and to our 
concern there, and I advanced my ecewn freight rate, by 
means of bids to secure tonnage, from $12.50 on the first 
vessel to $16.50 on the last vessel I got. | was informed 
at that time that the average rate of freight from British 
Columbia was $8 to $12 a thousand, and it has since been 
confirmed, 


The Panama Canal. 


Now it is a serious question what is going to happen on 
the Pacific coast when the Panama canal is opened. I 
consider it the most serious menace we have ever met. 

I was considerably amused the other day at hearing that 
someone telegraphed the President that we on the Pacific 
coast ought to celebrate the opening of the Panama canal 
as a great event, because it will open the trade of the Orient 
to us. Now, if anybody can tell me what we should cele 
brate for on the VPacifie coast when the Panama canal is 
opened I wish he would do so. I have been unable to 
find it, and the oriental trade will pass right by our doors 
from the canal instead of passing through our ports. What 
we have got to have “ more means of transportation, and 
we want to eneourag means of water transportation in 
American vessels. Now, if you take the lumber and compel 
them to manufacture it in British Columbia and ship. it 
over the Canadian Pacific line, we Americans are not only 
ing to lose the $10 a thousand involved in the cost of 
logging the tree and the manufacturing of lumber, but also 
an average, say, of $12 a thousand for hauling and in labor 
in the transportation. 

We are also going to be deprived of any possibility of 
utilizing the canal in competition with foreign vessels from 





British Columbia to the eastern coast because of our coast- 
wise shipping laws. Now, you have got to do one thing or 
the other. If you are going to be so radical as to put us 
out of business, then you have got to be radical enough to 
put us back into business by giving us the use of foreign 
ships between the two coasts, or by allowing us to buy for- 

n built ships and put them under the American flag, 
and ‘so change our navigation laws that we can use them 
in competition with vessels of other flags. 

Mr. Fordney-——Or rebate the tolls going through the canal. 

Mr. Skinner—I was quite confident, when we asked for 
a rebate going through the canal, that we would have this 
moderate duty as well as that rebate. Of course the shorter 
you make your haul in a foreign ship the more you approxi- 
mate the cost of operating the American vessel. I can pro- 
duce, if the committee wishes it, an offer within the last 
vear to construct a vessel abroad at $196,000, and the 
lowest bid here was $400,000 for a common freight carrier, 
earrying lumber on the Pacific coast. That bid was to build 
it in England for $196,000, and the lowest bid here was 
£400,000, which makes a difference of 100 percent. Now 
they can operate at half the cost. We can not live in com- 
natliben with them, and we know that there is no dispute 
over it. I have also wanted, if possible, to have this duty 
maintained in addition to the rebate on canal tolls, so that 
we would have that additional advantage, because it takes 
sixty-five days around the Horn, and the difference in cost 
of labor and the difference in cost of interest and taxes and 
insurance and everything involved in the case are a great 
deal more than if it takes twenty-five days to pass through 
the canal from Puget sound to New York; conse uently 
your difference is larger in favor of a foreign weasel on a 
two months’ passage than on a passage of twenty-five or 
thirty days. 

Mr. Hill—If the people on Puget sound can send their 
ships to Australia in competition, do you think that you 
ought to lie awake nights worrying about competing ? 

Mr. Skinner—-We have got the same ships he has to send 
from Puget sound to Sidney, but not a ship to send from 
l’uget sound to New York, because of the coastwise laws. 
The coastwise laws prevent us. Give us the same facilities 
for transportation, and we can meet him on his own ground, 
but take it the other way and we can not meet him at all, 
because the coastwise laws prevent us from using foreign 
vessels, and we hope they will prevent it. That is offset 
by the waiving of the tolls in the Panama canal, and this 
moderate duty. 

Mr. McCall—-Is there anything that you want to put in 
your remarks, to supplement what you have gaid in the 
record? If so, you might hand it to the stenographer some 
time this afternoon or evening. 








H. W. BLANCHARD SETS FORTH PROBABLE EFFECTS OF RECIPROCITY IN MAINE. 


STATEMENT OF MR. HERBERT W. BLANCHARD, OF 
BOSTON, MASS., PRESIDENT OF THE BLANCHARD 
LUMBER CO., OF BOSTON; PRESIDENT OF THE POR 


PAGKH LAKE MILL CO., OF 
RESENTING THI MANUFA 
Ol >) 


PORTAGE LAKE, ME... REP 
CTURERS OF THE STATE 


Mr. Blanchard-—-Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, I have been 
asked to appear before you as the representative of the fol 
lowing companies, who manufacture lumber in the state of 
Maine: St. John Lumber Company, Van Buren, Me., manu 
facturing 55,000,000 fect a year; the South Gardiner Lumber 
Company, South Gardiner, Me., manufacturing 12,000,000 
fect; the Portage Lake Mill Company, of Portage, Me., 
manufacturing 12,000,000 feet; Augusta, Lumber Company, 
of Augusta, Me., manufacturing 15,000,000 feet; Lawrence 
Bros., of South Gardiner, Me., manufacturing 12,000,000 feet ; 
Sterns Lumber Company, of Bangor, Me., manufacturing 12, 
000,000 feet; Lowell & Elgel, of Bangor, Me.. manufacturing 
15,000,000 feet. These concerns have a capital invested of 
more than a million and a half, and they employ upward 
of a thousand men. 

In order that your committee may understand the reason 
for this protest which | am making, | think it proper to 
give you something of the conditions that exist in the spruce 
manufacturing business, both in Maine and in Canada. Ten 
years ago stumpage in Maine was $3 a thousand; it then 
advanced to $4, then $5, and now to $6 per thousand. The 
cost of stumpage has doubled in the last fifteen years. There 
are very few manufacturers in Maine who own their own 
timber land. They are obliged in nearly every instance to 
buy their stumpage of individuals. This applies to nearly 
every mill on the Kennebec, Penobseot, St. John river and 








mills in northern Maine They can not get their logs less 
than $6 a thousand on the stump, to which must be added 
expenses of logging and driving. Across the line conditions 
are different. Most -of the Canadian mills acquired their 


land in large blocks years ago when prices were low and 
when the government wished to sell. In Canada the govern 
ment first owns the land, then deeds it to individuals, and 
in many cases these individuals in turn have sold it to the 
present owners. Fifteen years ago prices were very cheap, 
and most mills do not figure that their stumpage costs them 
over a dollar to $1.50 thousand. ‘To this must be added 
the crown dues of $1.2 thousand. Probably $2.50 is the 
cost of Canadian stumpage today, as against $6 for American 
stumpage 

Freight rates on the line of the Bangor & Aroostook rail 
road, where my Portage Lake mill is located, are 15 cents a 
hundred on long lumber 

Mr. Gaines—-Repeat that about those freight rates; 15 
cents from where ? 

Mr. Blanchard —Fifteen cents from Portage Lake, Me 
This place is located on the Bangor & Aroostook railroad, 
which runs north to the line. Some rates from that country 
are 14 cents, but almost all the large shippers are paying 
15 cents from there to Boston. 

Mr. Ilarrison-—As a matter of fact, that road runs through 
the richest agricultural region in New England 

Mr. Blanchard——The rate of freight from many points in 
Canada is 13 and 14 cents to Boston and Boston points, 
where the haul is considerably longer In other words, the 
Canadian railroads have made ho rates of freight, so as to 
assist the Canadians to market their lumber. 









Canadian Competition. 
The manufacturers of this side of the line for the last 


three years have not made any profit whatever. The last 
year proved an actual loss to nearly every mill in the state 
of Maine manufacturing lumber. Across the line mills are 


prosperous. Canadian friend of mine in my office two 
or three days ago informed me that they almost always 
netted $3 a thousand profit, and the last year showed them 
a profit of $4 a thousand. You will see from these figures 
that the Canadians are physically able to put their lumber 
into the States at $2 or $8 a thousand less than we possibly 
can manufacture it in the state of Maine. 

Almost all the Maine mills cut their logs full length, 
from forty to fifty feet long, and endeavor to saw this 
stock as much as possible into frames and long random 
suitable for the American market. Almost all of the Cana 
dian mills—-and by Canada I mean Nova Scotia, Province of 
QMuecbee and eastern Canada—cut their logs sixteen feet long. 
They have been accustomed to sell 80 percent of their product 
in England, South America, Cuba and the West Indies. We 
have been getting during this period the stock that is un 
suitable for these markets, namely, the narrow random plank 
and boards and all the lath that the mills produce, 
soon as the duty was reduced from $2 to $1.25 a thousand 
iainy of these mills began to turn their eyes toward the 
States, and they have been shipping in during the last year 

very much larger amount than hitherto 

Of this added competition the result has been that on 
everything that the Canadians could produce the market 
has gone down. Several mills that have been shipping en 
tirely abroad under the reduced duty have been taking orders 
for our market, and this competition has been felt a lot 
during this last year with the duty at $1.25. If the foreign 








markets continue strong it is probable that we shall not 
feel this Canadian competition very much, except on the 
narrow siz which the people abroad do not want, During 
the last year a lot of this narrow stuff has been put into 
the New York market at $3 a thousand less than the stock 
can be produced on this side of the line. New York was 
simply a dumping ground for their byproduct, and I can 
assure you that this hurt tremendously. Now, let us sup 
pose that the English market, which takes a very large 
amount of lumber, gets down. Immediately our Canadian 
friends wili commence to ship their lumber on to our market, 
and the competition will be fatal. They can undersell us 
if they want to, and the state of Maine manufacturers could 
look forward to several disastrous years. We all of us hi “4 
a theory that when the duty was reduced from $2 to $1.2 
we would have littl to fear from Canada, 
this foreign market held good, but even with the duty at 
$1.25 we have been bothered a lot by this low priced Cana 
dian lumber. 

The present reciprocity treaty proposes to reduce the duty 
from 20 centS to 10 cents on lath The strength or the 
weakness of the New York market makes the price high or 
low. Lath are a byproduct of all Nova Scotia and Canadian 
mills, and can not be shipped abroad. They must be shipped 
to the States any way, and I fail to see where the duty 
would have any effect one way or the other in the price of 
this commodity, It seems entirely foolish for the United 
States government to take off the duty on lath, as it is 
simply giving this duty to the Canadians and will not put 
one penny into the pockets of the American consumer. 

Mr. Ifill What do you sell lath for in Maine, at Bangor 
shipping points? 

Mr. Blanchard—I should have to figure that out. Lath 
closed in New York last fall at about $3.55 to $5.40.) That 
would net the shipper about $2.55 

Mr. Fordney— Five thousand lath, Mr. Blanchard, repre 
sent about 1,000 feet of lumber, do they not? 

Mr. Blanchard —Yes, sir; 5 to 

Now, going back to lumber, it is against this er 
competition that we ask this very small protection of $1.2 
a thousand. Given a depressed market on the other side of 
the water the low cost of Canadian lumber makes it entirely 
possible for American manufacturers to do their business 
at a heavy loss The American mills in Maine have con 
siderable sums invested in them I can count up twenty 
five mills that have several million dollars invested in them, 
to say nothing of the smaller mills which would bring up 
the total to a very large figure We ask to have the tariff 









left as it is. It is about as near free trade as anything 
ean be. It would be a shame for the American Congress 
to subject the American manufacturers of the state of Maine 
to this Canadian competition. It is a pretty serious thing, 


gentlemen, to own any manufacturing enterprise, | care not 
of what kind, and to feel that you are losing money every 
day you operate. The last year was a disastrous year for 
the Maine manufactugers. | know that many did business 
at an actual loss. The strength of any nation is in the 
prosperity of its individuals. If the Maine mills were 
forced out of business it would bring widespread hardship, 
first, to the mill owners, and next to the men who have 
built little homes, and whose children are dependent on 
their father’s labor for their necessities of life and for their 
education. If the mills in the state of Maine were forced to 
shut down for one or two years to meet new conditions I 
shudder to think of the hardship that would result to the 


whole state. With duty at $1.25 a thousand, we in the 
state of Maine have had a pretty hard time this year We 
don’t want a worse time with free trade 1 thank you 


Mr. Hill—-You, are not allowed to take logs out of Canada 
into the United States to manufacture them, into Maine? 

Mr. Blanchard—No, sir. 

Mr. Hill--Suppose that restriction were removed, would 
your objections to the reciprocity treaty be removed? 

Mr. Blanchard—1 do not agree with Mr. Ilines in that 
respect. There are only certain mills in the sfate of Maine 
that would be benefited by that duty being taken off There 
are mills located on the St. John river which logs that 
come down from Canada would unquestionably help very 
much, 

Mr. Hill—-It would not help any other part of the state 
of Maine? 

Mr. Blanchard —It would not help any mills except those 
located on the St. John watershed There are certain 
branches of the St. John river that run up into Canada 
the Little Black and other rivers in that locality, that 
bring down a lot of timber, and those mills would undoubt 
edly be helped. But, on the other hand, the number of those 
mills is very small compared with the mills that are obliged 
to get timber from the other rivers of the state, the Penob 
scot, the Kennebec, the Fish River country and other place 
farther down in the state that are away from the St. John 
river. 

Mr. Longworth—-Is the lumber interest of Maine a very 
large one? 

Mr. I 





whard—— It is not large compared with the industry 
in the West. I quoted the capital invested in a few mills 
1 was talking with a gentleman from the West and he told 
me that one of the mills on the Pacific coast gets out 500,000 


fect a day. That is as much as five of our mills produce. 
Mr. Longworth—-I meant large as compared with other 
industries. 
Mr. Blanchard—It is the principal industry of the state 
of Maine. 





DOUBLE TRACKING TO BE DONE, 
ATLANTA, GA., Feb, 11.—One detail in the improve- 


* ment of the Harriman system which seems to be assured 


is the double tracking of the Central of Georgia from 
Birmingham, Ala., to Savannah, Ga, This improvement 
will have a great effect upon Savannah and will indi- 
rectly affect Atlanta, 

The Harriman system already has begun its utiliza- 
tion of the Central of Georgia road for its Florida pas- 
senger as well as its freight service from the Northwest. 
With the double tracking of the Central it will become 
physically as well as geographically one of the great 
trunk lines of the country, and will give the Harriman 
lines the only system that connects the Northwest with 
the Southeast, forming perhaps the greatest mileage sys- 
tem in the world. 

Charles H. Markham, president of the Illinois Central, 
has been elected president also of the Central of Georgia 
to sueceed the late Major J. Hanson. This election of 
Mr. Markham will result in the offices of the Central of 
Georgia being moved from Savannah to Chicago, 

A company of business men have asked the Georgia 
railroad commission to allow them to issue $300,000 
worth of bonds with which to build a 22-mile railroad 
from Hawkinsville, Ga., to Perry, Ga. 





MISSOURI PACIFIC MANAGEMENT MODIFIED. 


Advices from New York announce the displacement 
of George J. Gould as president of the Missouri Pacific 
railway system and the prospective accession thereto 
of Howard Elliott, now president of the Northern 
Pacific railway, with headquarters in this city, Since 
its organization out of several small lines by the late 
Jay Gould the system has continuously been a family 
affair, the various members inheriting and holding a 
majority of the stock. And although Mr. Gould as 
president is displaced to become chairman of the board 
of directors, and the family is said still to own a 
majority of the stock, the changes noted are at the 
instance of John D. Rockefeller and his bankers, Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., which latter concern it is announced will 
dictate the financial management of the company. An- 
othet incident of the modified control is that the head 
quarters of the company will be transferred from Wall 
Street to St. Louis, the eastern terminus of the system 
and preéminently the proper place for them, . This 
innovation is a welcome one on general principles and 
should it result in the same action by other systems 
similarly handicapped that fact will be warmly wel 
comed by the country at large. The physical operation 
of the property it is said to have been Mr. Gould’s 
intention for some time to repose in the hands of an 
active railroad man of demonstrated capability, or as 
the dispatches announce, probably Mr. Elliott. 

The following formal statement has been given out 
by George J. Gould and explains itself: 

In respect to various rumors of a conflict for the 
control of the Missouri Pacific Railway Company Mr. 
Gould states that there is and will be no controversy 
between controlling interests; that it has long been his 
intention, known to Mr. Rockefeller and Kuhn, Loeb & 
(o., to retire from the presidency of the company as 
soon as the corporation could obtain the services of 
the best equipped railroad man to take his place; 
that the offer of the position was made many months 
ago with the approval of his associates to a railroad 
man of the highest standing who was unable to avail 
himself of it; that ever since various men have been 
under consideration and discussion, and it is hoped 
that a selection will be made in the very near future. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. | 


Penmanship and Pencils at the Hotel — When the Coal Comes Back —“Fussy” Ones Among Buyers—The “Peg” that Does 
Not Fit the Hole—Dealers that Diverge and Have Other Minor Imperfections. 


A VALUABLE ASSISTANT. 


Before me are three letters signed by names which I 
would challenge a Philadelphia lawyer to decipher, which 
suggested the above subject. Two of these horrible 
writers are associated with companies, and in this case 
I can write the companies. ‘There is nothing on the 
letter head to identify the third, so I will cut the name 
out, paste it on an envelope, and maybe it will end its 
journey at the dead letter office. 

[ am not chiding these men, as I am in the same class 
with them. My penmanship always was wretched, which 
I have been told is a characteristic of great men. Fre- 
quently I am called Daley and Laley, and one Sherlock 
Holmes, down in Maryland, wrote that as my name 
was Daley, I surely was an Irishman, and the cross 
following my signature indicated that I was a Catholic. 
I have been called a Catholic, a Christian Scientist, a 
Methodist and a heretic, either of which has not dis- 
concerted me in the least. I aim to be myself, which 
is the best thing I can say about myself. You couldn’t 
please me so well as to give me credit of seeking the 
truth, and all of the above ascribe to more or less of 
it. 

This assistant of mine is a fountain pen that came 
as a welcome Christmas present from my son. Many a 
time I have called on him to decipher some of my words 
which were illegible to me, and he knew my needs, 
thinking, no doubt, that a good pen would help me out. 
It is a make of pen that practically is used by all 
the students in Harvard Law School—more than 600 of 
’em, and as it is necessary to do fast and hard work 
in the lecture rooms, they have learned the pen upon 
which they can depend. This is not the first fountain 
pen I have owned, but it is the first one that will glide 
over any grade of paper as a swan will glide over water, 
is right there with the ink every time, and never blackens 
my fingers, which at all times delights me to have as 
clean and white as a maiden’s. I lost two fountain 
pens which were fairly good, and have disearded two 
which were good for nothing. 

Apropos of the way I write my name: Several weeks 
ago when in Chicago for two or three days, a friend 
whose home is in a city about 100 miles from the great 
metropolis, understanding I was to be there, and know- 
ing that I always stop at the Palmer, ’phoned the house, 
asking if I was there, and was answered that I was 
not. As he wanted to come in for a time it is safe 
to say he was disappointed. He waited a few hours 
and ’phoned again, and received the same answer. 

When I went to pay my bill to the beautiful, viva- 
cious woman ¢ashier, I gave her the number of my room. 
‘«There must be a mistake. That room was assigned to 
Mr. Poley,’’ she said. 

‘*Tf you insist, I will drop out. I am quite willing 
you should hunt up Mr. Poley and make him pay for 
the room,’’ I told her. She gave me a_ serutinizing 
glance through the window, and judging by my demeanor 
that I was not a philanthropist hunting up the hotel 
bills of others to pay, she took the money. 

All the time I was in the hotel I was watching my 
box for mail, but it remained empty. Ordinarily a 
stream of letters follows me, and I couldn’t account for 
their absence. Having been informed that I had posed 
as Mr. Poley, I asked the mail clerk if there was any- 
thing for me—the true me—and he shuffled out the let- 
ters as you would cards from a pack. 

When I registered I got hold of one of those sharp 
pointed, acid-eating pens that will start on its mission 
and then stick in the paper and scatter the ink all over. 
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“Maybe it will end its journey at the dead letter office.” 








When I say that the Palmer is gopd enough for me you 
may know it is a bon ton hotel, but no matter how 
high grade a hotel is the pens at the desk are usually 
bum, if you will forgive a gentleman for using the 
word. In this instance I started to write my name; 
the pen stuck in the paper, made a blot as big as a 
pea, and I started over again. When I was through it 
would bother you to know whether it was the Crown 
Prince of Germany or some other sprig of royalty who 
had registered. The clerk at the desk knew me, and 
with a winning smile he apologized for both the pen and 
the ‘bungler who was using it. He knew what I meant 
to write. If he were the only clerk and accountant it 
would have ended well; but there are several of them, 
and when this particular clerk went off duty my signa- 
ture was in the soup. 


The Reliable Pencil. 


At a hotel in Cincinnati I was handed a lead pencil 
with which to register, and noticing that all the names 
on the register were in pencil, I said, ‘‘I will bet you 
$4 I know why your guests are required to register with 
a pencil.’’ 

‘*That is pretty high, but I will bet you a cigar,’’ 
he answered. 

‘“‘Taken,’’ I said. ‘Jt is for the reason that their 
names are more easily read.’’ 

‘*Right, and here is your cigar,’’ he said, pulling one 
from his vest pocket. ‘‘It is queer what fools some 
men are when it comes to writing their names. Last 
month a lot of bankers gathered here, and a portion of 
them simply made hens’ tracks on the register. Fre- 
quently a bridegroom comes in, and he thinks he has 
performed such a wonderful feat that he is in the 
world’s eye, and he doesn’t know which end he stands 
or, saying nothing about writing his name plainly. We 
eliminate some of the bad writing by using the pencil, 
but not all of it.’’ 

Did you notice what he said, ‘‘What fools some men 
are,’’ and standing right there talking with him was 
one of them. That way of registering may look a little 
crude, and IT don’t know whether it is still in foree at 
that hotel or not, but it certainly had its merit. 

Hereafter, at the hotel desks, out will come that foun 
tain pen of mine, and if I don’t write my name so they 
will not repudiate me at the cashier’s desk I will know 
the reason why. 

If some of you who, like myself, have never learned 
to write your names decently shall learn a thing or 
two from this screed, as so many able writers have re- 
marked before me, ‘‘It will not have been written in 
vain.’’ 

There are people who never appear to be able to get 
names through their heads, anyhow. There is hardly a 
week but I am addressed as Mel and Mat, and for years 
it was believed by many that my name, beeause of 
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its oddity, was fictitious—that this stuff was written in 
the office. If I was real, they couldn’t understand why 
my name should not be Jones, or Brown, or Smith. 

My younger son is named Dick, and because of my 
classical turn, and objections to anything that partakes 
of slang or nick names, there are those, I have been told, 
who have wondered that I should everlastingly be eall- 
ing this big boy Dick. These people, evidenly, never 
had heard of Thomas Dick, the Seottish writer, author of 
‘*The Christian Philosophy’’; or of Senator Dick, of 
Ohio; or of Mr. Dick who figures in ‘‘David Copper- 
field,’’ that ultra wise gentleman who, when told that 
the room in which he was living was not big enough to 
swing a cat by the tail, replied that he didn’t want to 
swing a cat by the tail; or of the other Dicks who 


have acquired fame in various fields. Under these eir- 
cumstances, why not Dick as well as Grant, after Gen- 
eral Grant; or Washington, after George Washington; 
or Patrick, after Saint Patrick? Not a soul of us 
but is blind at some point of our eye’s retina. 


Cc. O. D. COAL DELIVERIES. 


Many of you have notices hanging on the walls of 
your offices in effect that all coal is eash, but I never 
have seen one that the dealer displaying it said counted. 
In an office there was such a placard signed by the 
seven coal dealers of the town, four of whom are lum- 
bermen. I asked the dealer if there was one concern 
whose name was signed who lived up to it, and he said, 
‘“Not one darned one of ’em.’’ 

But such an anouncement, like everything else in the 
world, has its place. Some man who has no credit may 
go to an office with the intention of ordering coal and 
asking for a few days’ time, but when before them is 
hanging a card, printed in letters so loud that they can 
be read across the street, stating that all coal is cash, 
he knows that his game is ended before he begins to 
play it. A dealer said that men whom he wouldn’t 
trust with a lump of coal as big as a doughnut had come 
to his office, evidently intending to leave an order, but 
seeing the card they would lose sight ofthe idea, 
and after talking a minute or two about the weather 
would leave without even saying coal. If they were so 
bold as to ask for credit, it was easy to point to the 
card, and tell them it was a rule established by the 
coalmen. The most of us do a little white lying for 
business’ sake. 

‘*That coal come back,’’ a teamster said, sticking his 
head in at the door, his one-horse cart standing in 
front. 

‘*Tf you don’t want the cart immediately drive under 
the shed, and if you do want it for any other kind of 
coal, dump that back in the bin,’’ the dealer instructed. 
““That is the way it goes with small dabs of coal,’’ he 
continued. ‘‘That half ton was sent out C. O. D. and 
back it comes. It would be as safe to dump it over 
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on the public square and charge it to the community 
as to charge it to the man who ordered it.’’ 

After awhile the driver came in to warm his toes. 
**What was the matter with the coal?’’ was asked by 
the boss. 

‘“Nobody at home,’’ said the driver of the speckled 
face and pug nose, and a brogue that told he was an 
Irishman. ‘‘ I whaled away all ’round th’ house, at th’ 
front door an’ back door, and I couldn’t raise a divil 
of a mortal but th’ dog that barked at me from within.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ broke in the dealer, ‘‘they can all keep a 
dog. If they are not worth 25 cents they can keep and 
feed a dog.’’ 

‘*Tf LT had me way these rag tag and bob tails would 
pay for their coal whin they ordered it,’’ was the advice 
proffered by the driver. ‘‘Do ye remimber yisterday 
whin [ took up the coal to old Brod’ricks? The ole 
woman said the ole man was down town wid the money 
in his pocket, and I jumped on me cart an’ druv away. 
Last week, do ye rimimber Dugin’s wife told me the 
ole man had gone to 2 fun’rel, and soon as he was back 
from burying his friend he would come straight down 
and pay for the coal? She said they hadn’t a bucketfui 
in the house, an’ as they havn’t come near us since, they 
have stung some one else. Divel of a fun’rel do I be 
lave he was at, and it wouldn’t surprise me if whin 
the ole woman was tellin’ me the fun’rel story the ole 
man was hidin’ behind the door. These good fer nothin’ 
paple will bleed a feller wus ’n the doctors used to.’’ 

‘*What proportion of those orders do you return?’’ 
the boss asked, evidently for my information. 

**T don’t know about, th’ perportion, in the long run, 
but I know this wake I have come back bringin’ the 
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coal wid me four times. If these rumps wanted t’ pay 
they would Jay their plans to pay whin the coal got there. 
There would be some of th’ family at home besides th’ 
dog. If th’ ole man went down town he would lave 
his pocketbook behind, if he had one, and they would 
know that no fun’rel story would catch the coal. Do 
you remimber last winter whin I took the quarter of 
a ton to the woman on Tenth strate, an’ I found her a 
widdy in weeds? ‘I have not a bucket of coal in me 
house,’ says she, ‘an’ no money, but me money will 
come tomorrer,’ and says I to meself, says I, ‘Pat, 
this is a poor widdy case, an’ afore she shall freeze I 
will pay fer the coal meself,’ fer I thought what if I 
was a poor widdy, an’ placed in like circumstances, an’ 
I dumped the coal in her box. An’ she paid, didn’t she?’’ 
and the dealer nodded his head. ‘‘That’s what she 
did, but faith, ye would not catch me goin’ bail for the 
likes of many of thim.’’ 

Having warmed his toes, Pat went out. ‘‘There is 
just the trouble as told by the driver,’’ the dealer re- 
marked. ‘‘If we knew who they were, some of the peo- 
ple who want credit for from 100 pounds to a half ton of 
coal would pay, but we can’t separate them, so I have 
made a rule that strangers who order in small quantities 
must pay when the coal is ordered, or delivered. It would 
be laying it on rather thick to tell them that my faith 
in them was not as long as from the time the coal is 
ordered to the time the cart gets to their homes, but I 
would be money in if they were told that. Pat’s idea 
of requiring pay on ordering is not far out of the 
way. 
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CUSTOMERS WHO EXPECT TO BE FAVORED. 


The buying community is divided into two classes: 
one, who like to trade at the one price store, who are 
willing to pay what others pay, and want others to 
pay what they do; the other, who would like to be con- 
sidered a privileged class and buy cheaper than others. 
To this last named class 99 in every 100 of us would 
belong if we could. If we underbuy the other fellow 
we are in high feather, and if he underbuys us we are 
disgruntled. A dealer told me that he asked for prices 
for a lot of yellow pine of fourteen concerns before he 
ordered, and on being asked what the difference in the 
prices quoted him was, answered by saying that it paid 
him to shop. 

This dealer’s neighbor is less enterprising than he is 
in the shopping line, and it is the hope of the shopper 
that his neighbor will pay more for this particular 
stock than he does, as then he will have a cinch on him 
in prices, which is what he wants. These neighbors are 
on good terms. It is not the intention of the one who 
does so much shopping, and thus buys for less money 
than otherwise he would, to put it over his neighbor 
in.the way of lower selling prices, but to put it over 
him in the way of profits. Suppose that such a thing 
should be that two loads of the same material should 
be going out of these two yards simultaneously; don’t 
you think it would be a source of satisfaction to the 
dealer who is the lower buyer to think, ‘‘Old man, | 
am making $2 a thousand more on my lumber than 
you are’’? You can search your own hearts and know it 
would add to his satisfaction, as before now it may have 
added to yours. 

It was related by a dealer that he had a customer, 
an elderly man who was a capitalist in a small way, who 
would think he was abused if he was obliged to pay as 
much for his Jumber as was paid by others. He was 
deseribed as peculiar, and a little fussy. ‘‘Why he 
should think he should be. privileged in this way, I don’t 
khow,’’ said this dealer, ‘‘unless it was born in him. 
One thing in favor of dealing with him is, he does no 
canvassing among other yards. Once pleased he is 
anchored, and the way to please him is to lead him to 
think that he is outbuying others. He comes straight 
here, gets what he supposes are my regular prices, and 
then if I will drop under them to him he is content. 
He came here about six years ago from New England 
and the first thing built a carriage house. He got speci- 
fications from a carpenter, brought them here, asked me 
my price for such lumber, and when I told him, he 


confidentially asked if that was the best I could do, and 
when I told him it was, he went out the door as if he 
had been shot. Evidently he paid my prices at the other 
yard, else I never should have seen him again. 

‘*He next built a small residence to rent, and this 
time I thought I was onto the old man. When he pulled 
out his specifications and talked about prices, I told him 
[ would sell the lumber to him for so and so, emphasiz- 
ing ‘him’ in bold, black face type, as a printer would 
say. He and I were the only men in the office, but I 
told it to him in a tone of voice that wouldn’t carry 
across the room. He asked me if those were my regular 
prices, and I told him they were my prices to him, 
laying emphasis on ‘him,’ as before. He asked me what 
I was getting for small dimension regularly, and I told 
him I sold it that very forenoon for $22, and I was 
putting it to him for $20, every word of which was 
true, as $22 was my price in small lots, and $20 when 
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it went in a bill. I sold him the bill in less than thirty 
minutes. He has built four small houses since, and I 
have sold all of them.’’ 

It can not be gainsaid but jockeying of this kind is 
pleasing to numberless people, provided they are not of 
the opinion that some other buyers do not outjockey 
them. 

This same dealer remarked, ‘‘I got the trade of a 
woman in the same way. She built a house for her son, 
and I told her I considered her circumstances; that I 
knew she was left alone in the world, and that I was 
going to do my best by her. There was no competition, 
and I won’t say but if there had been the bill would 
not have gone a little lower, but she well got the worth 
of her money. She has built a barn on her farm since 
then, and extensively repaired her house, and I have sold 
her every stick of lumber she has bought. She is my 
customer now, if ever there was a lumber consumer that 
is the customer of any one dealer. I do not call this 
taking advantage of a customer; it is handling them 
the right way.’’ 


IF ONLY THEY COULD SWAP PLACES. 


Nothing is more observable than that many of us are 
out of our ‘‘spears,’’ as Artemus Ward puts it. .We are 
a round peg in a square hole, or the reverse. As I look 
over the checker board of the retail lumber business, as I 
know it, it seems to me that if I could pick this man 
up and place him elsewhere, and move the man re- 
placed to another position, and in this way change a 
hundred or more of the dealers around, their chances of 
life would be improved many fold. But circumstances 
have placed them where they are, and who can say, per 
haps fate has placed them where they are, and that if I 
should get a finger in the pie the flavor of it might be 
destroyed. The opinions we have of such things might 
not work out for their betterment. When we place our 
judgment against the powers that be we might learn 
that our judgment was rotten to the core. Still it is 
human nature to speculate and speculate, and while we 
are doing it we should be so wise as to bear in mind 
that speculation involves risk, and oftentimes ruin. 

In a one-yard town there is a dealer who was born for 
his calling. It would be difficult to find a stock that 
is better kept. There is every office convenience that 
a man doing his volume of business could ask for, and 
the office is so comfortable that the cold day I was in 
the town I sat around waiting for the evening train, 
finding it far more comfortable there than in the old 
plug of a hotel. The office floor is laid with linoleum, 
there are shades to the windows and the big base burner, 
in which hard coal is used as fuel, was as neatly blacked 
as though it were in his residence. Speaking of lino- 
leum, the dealer said it was much more easily kept clean 
than an uncovered floor. 

Features outside of all these were observed. His ac- 
counting system is a model of simplicity. He has a 
good coal trade, attributable, he thinks, to the fact that 
he buys his coal with much care. ‘‘ Not by a long way 
do I buy any fellow’s coal that comes along. There is 
as much difference in coal as there is in cheese,’’ he 
said. He uses the same caution when buying lumber. 
‘*Not the cheapest, but the best,’’ is the way he put 
it. ‘‘If I ean buy the best at telling prices, that is what 
I want; but never off grades at cheap prices. I think 
that the boys have learned that when I buy a good 
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thing in either coal or lumber it has got to be good. I 
have had some fine sized scraps over this point, but don’t 
expect any more with the houses that know me.’’ 

A couple of customers came in that blustering after- 
noon, and he sat down by the stove and talked with 
them as he would with brothers. ‘‘Good deal in the 
way customers are treated,’’ I suggested. 

‘*Everything in it,’’ he answered. ‘‘That is, not 
everything, but a sight. Treat a customer right, sell him 
right goods at right prices, and you are on a macada- 
mized road. I learned a thing or two from my old 
father. Before he marketed his potatoes he picked out 
every small one, and he had no trouble selling them. He 
used to say that good goods would always sell.’’ 

‘*Bet you $4 your father didn’t sell potatoes in the 
central “‘West,’’ I said, recalling to mind several expe- 
riences I had in buying potatoes in that section. 

‘*No; he sold them back in New York,’’ he said. 
‘*They are less particular out here. There are farmers 
out here who do not know what good potatoes are, or 
what a good bushel is.’’ I thought, ‘‘Old man, you 
are onto ’em.’’ 

It could be seen on the surface that this man’s heart 
is in his work. He is in love with his business. His 
methods win. His personality attracts customers and 
holds them. I do not feel at liberty to tell you the 
volume of his sales, but it exceeds the half hundred 
thousand mark. 

I asked him if the fear of competition kept him 
awake much nights; if he groaned and made the old 
bedstead squeak, through fear that when on the way 
to his office in the morning he would hear that another 
yard was coming in. ‘‘ Another yard may set in here; 
it is not outside the possibilities, but I have little fear 
that I would be run out,’’ he said, 

And little fear he might have. His structure is 
founded on rock, and it would take a trade cyclone to 
topple it over. I believe the old farmers around there 
whom he has treated so well, and with whom he is so 
familiar, would gather around with their handpikes to 
hold it up. 

The Dealer of Divergent Ways. 


This dealer lives in a town eight times as large as 
the one in which the one lives I have been writing about, 
and he doesn’t duplicate that one in a singular particu- 
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lar, except that he lives, moves and has his being. And 
I should say he neither lives right nor moves right. If 
I was five feet seven inches tall, weighed 190 pounds, 
and my face was as red as a girl’s painted cheek, and 
my abdomen looked as though it had started for some- 
where leaving the rest of me behind, the physiologist 
would say that I was eating too much, or drinking too 
much, and that the first I knew I wouldn’t know any 
thing, and my best girl would collect my life insurance. 
I should say, if under oath, that this dealer is disposed 
to be churlish. Occasionally he attempts to smile, but 
before it is fairly under way his face comes to its own 
again, as flat’ as a pancake, 

You may say that this is rather of a savage character 
ization; but it is true. Once upon a time one of the 
famous men of our country was asked what he thought 
of Bob Ingersoll’s talk. ‘‘I may, or may not like it; 
but the most important thing to me is, is it true?’’ he 
answered. In this case, I assure you that what [ have 
said is true, and the truth is always important. We may 
not like it, and all that, but when sized up with the 
eternal verities as a standard, it is important. 

I should also depose that he is intent in magnifying 
his own importance. When he puts himself under the 
microscope he takes the magnified object for his real 
self. Many of us do that, you know. ‘‘He is the tail- 
ender here in trade,’’ I was told. ‘‘Good enough fellow, 
but he is not of the makeup to pull trade,’’ the same 


authority averred. In the sense that he is not a trade 
getter, however, he is an excellent competitor. If he 
should sell out to a live man he would be missed, He 
is also a good competitor in the sense that he wants a 
price. Not infrequently the tailender, in an attempt to 
build up the volume of his business by underselling his 
neighbors, becomes a pest. If the tailender works for 
a profit; if it is his desire to sustain the market; makes 
what money he can, and permits his neighbors to make 
it, he is entitled to a brighter crown than are many who 
boast of the big business they do. 

You may think that when this dealer reads what I 
have written about him he will lay for me with his 
automatic. But he will not read it. When a man will 
snooze when so interesting a fellow as I am is talking 
to him he will never read my stuff without going to 
sleep. 

I have been saying this much to reach my point, which 
is this: If these two dealers could change places—get 
where poor, weak judgment says they really belong, in 
the holes that would come nearer fitting them better 
they would come nearer complying with the eternal fit 
ness of things, as we shortsighted mortals look at it. 
The dealer in this one-yard town could suecessfully han 
dle a business four times the volume of his present one. 
Ile would manage excellently for himself and, from 
appearances, would be a good competitor anywhere. He 
would be a lumber merchant of whom the business com 


munity would be proud. He would stand out in the 
limelight, whereas now his qualifications are known by 
few. 

And if the other dealer was in a little out of the way 
burg, where he could slop around to his heart’s content, 
sleep all he wanted to, do about a certain amount of 
trade anyhow, deal with customers who never have 
learned what an uptodate plant is, or what a live lum 
berman looks like, he might feel more at home than he 
does at present. Ilis imperfections as a merchant, which 
represent dollars, would be less prominently brought to 
his notice, as it is with every man, I believe as it would 
be with us if we ran a string of trottin’ hosses; if we 
had a hoss that was everlastingly sticking his nose under 
the wire after the others of the field had made the heat 
we would wish that hoss was faster. If this dealer was 
the only toad in the puddle he would be conscious of 
being the biggest one, which would be a measure of 
relief. 

it, would be exceedingly doubtful, however, if the one- 
yard town dealer would consider for a moment any effort 
to jocate him in a larger town, as he would say he is 
doing pretty well where he is, thank you. 
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SOME FEATURES OF THE MILLWORK TRADE. 


It would seem to the millwork man that some 
retailers have queer ideas about handling the mill 
work branch of their business, as they seem to forget 
that there is such a thing as competition in millwork 
and charge such prices as drive many customers to 
the catalog houses. ‘These same dealers are the 
bitterest enemies of these same catalog houses, not 
realizing that their own conduct has made the cheap 
concerns possible. 

Now, it is a fact that all dealers are not like those 
mentioned above, but occasionally we come across 
those who handle millwork just to sell the lumber, 
and for this reason put it in at the wholesale or mill 
price. This is not only demoralizing to the prices 
of millwork, but is an injustice to the factories doing 
contract work and still attempting to protect the 
retailer in the matter of prices. If all retailers were 
of the same mind and that mind a reasonable one, 
there would be no field for the catalog house to 
exploit, for the discrepancy in prices never would 
have been great enough to encourage a start in the 
business. 

However, there are some features of the catalog 
business with which the building public is not famil- 
iar, and never will be unless it places afew 
orders with some catalog house or is enlightened 
‘by an intelligent diseussion of the catalogs by a 
posted dealer. If retail dealers would make an intel 
ligent study of the mail order catalogs, they would 
be able to satisfy their customers in nearly all of 
the cases of contemplated orders. 

That mail order catalogs are more or less misleading 
to those not familiar with their methods of listing, 
describing and excepting becomes apparent when 
millwork is ordered from numbers in the mail order 
catalog and no further specifications are given. We 
find that door and window frames are illustrated 
as ready to be nailed into the building, but are 
always sent out k. d., while there is a good deal of 
work to be done before the frame is even ready to 
nail up. The heads and sills are the only members 
cut to exact length, and even the bevels are not 
cut on the bottoms of the stops and casings. There 
is no specification given as to the kind of lumber to 
be furnished by one firm, and another pays little 
attention to following its specification. One con- 
cern gives the term ‘‘oak sill’’ in its list of mate 
rials for door frames, and then down at the bottom 
of the page adds 15 cents for ‘‘hardwood sills.’’ 
The prices given are for the smallest and cheapest 
item of each list—that is, the price named in large 
black-faced type. Of course, this should not deceive 
any one, but it surely does, and is the principal means 
of attracting the attention of the prospective buyer. 
He is at once attracted by the very cheap price, and 
when he comes to make out his list does not consider 
the difference between the poster figures and the 
ones he is really obliged to put down in order to get 
the goods he wants. This may seem an extravagant 
statement to business men, but when we come to con- 
sider the class of customers patronizing the catalog 
houses it becomes more reasonable. 

The statement of mail order houses that they keep 
such and such sizes and styles always in stock is 
not any more true than it is of any other concern 
liable to run out of stock, and it is the practice of 
these houses to send out and get shorts from home 
concerns in order to make the delay as short as pos- 
sible. But in spite of this arrangement there are 
bound to be long delays, especially in the busy season, 
and when stuff comes a thousand miles and then turns 
out a few frames or a few pieces short it is expen- 
sive to wait for the shortage to be supplied, even 
if it does not cost any extra for freight. Suppose 
the house is ready for the frames when they arrive, 
and on account of a shortage or mistake in shipment 
the job has to be held up for thirty days or the stuff 
got out at home; or perhaps some of the, outside 
finish material has been back-ordered by the house 
and does not arrive for a month; then it becomes 
apparent that what little the customer has saved 
above a fair profit to the dealer has been wiped 
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out by the expense of delay. and the extras bought 
at home. 

Another misleading feature of the catalog busi 
ness is the guaranty of the mail order houses. which 
is perfectly good as they represent it, still does not 
work out in practice as it looks before the customer 
writes his order. In the first place, the goods shipped 
to the customer do not come under the observation of 
the mail order house at all, with one or two excep 
tions. The goods are made under contract and the 
shippers put in the cheapest material possible under 
the catalog specifications, and if the customer thinks 
he has been gouged he has the privilege of returning 
the goods. But right here is where the customer is 
induced to beat himself, for in nine cases out of 
ten he is in a hurry to use the stuff the day he gets 
it and can not think of a delay of thirty or sixty 
days to have the goods replaced, so he consents to use 
them, although the quality of the goods has brought 
the price to the home level or even higher. It is 
safe to say that this man will not buy another bill 
of the mail order houses, but perhaps he never will 
buy another bill of millwork in his life, and so if the 
dealer would conserve all of the home trade possible 
he will do what he can to counteract the growing 
tendency to send away for millwork, 

A prominent mill owner of the Southwest expressed 
the opinion some time ago that it was possible that 
the attitude of the retailers and the turning to the 
mail order business by some of the manufacturers 
might be the means of making every mill a mail order 
house. And the elaborate and far-reaching plans of 
one of the largest catalog zoncerns of the country are 
a direct menace to the retail lumber business and 
that of millwork. The acquisition of large saw mills 
and factories in the South, the establishment of 
depots or building centers all over the country, where 
they will furnish all the material for a completed 
house, including the labor necessary to put it up, con 
template cutting out the middlemen with avenge 
ance, A local manager, with his corps of clerks, 
would represent all the middlemen interested in the 
building business, and while it might look good to 
the consumer for awhile, it would be bad for the 
retailer, and if the latter were run out of business 
would not the trust, as embodied in the mail order 
house, maintain even higher prices than those of the 
old retailer?) It is quite natural that it would, and 
it would seem that the retailer has a duty to perform 
to himself and to the building community at large. 

It is a fact that mail order prices on millwork are 
a little above the factory prices to wholesalers, so 
that the mills can get their wholesale price and still 
allow the catalog house a commission, which is the 
real status of its profit, as it never handles the goods 
anyway. Add to this advanced price the local freight 
and the losses, delays and annoyances referred to 
above, and the retailer should be able to hold the 
custom of his district if he will go into the mail 
order matter with his customers in the right sort 
of spirit. In the first place, if he has much of this 
trouble in his neighborhood, he should be very free 
and open with the mail order catalog and himself 
send for some of the goods, so as to be able to show 
just what he gets on a certain order. They say that 
any man can nail up their k. d. frames in fifteen 
minutes, whether he is a carpentef or not. If the 
retailer will throw the different parts of the frame 
in a pile and then tell his customer to pick it out 
and nail it up he will begin to see where some of 
the cheapness is, and if the quality is as usual he 
will be ready to buy of his dealer if the latter is 
satisfied with a legitimate profit. 

In competing with the catalog business the lumber- 
man has an advantage over many other branches of 
the retail business on account of practically all of 
the material being in a state of incompletion at the 
time of shipment. A man may buy groceries, clothing, 
shoes, tools and implements all ready to use, but 
with building material it is quite different, and it 


is in the fitting and completing of this work that 
the retailer has an argument which is denied to other 
merchants. Then the dealer can show that it is an 
advantage to him, as well as to the mail order house, 
to have the cash planked down with the order instead 
of waiting until the house is completed and then 
have it settled for with a note. 

Perhaps there is nothing in this little lecture but 
what every retailer has gone over himself, or has 
thought out in his mind, but the ultimate point | 
wish to make is, that the dealer should not wait 
until his customers go off after strange houses, but 
should keep this a live subject from the time he first 
learns that the mail order business is cutting in on 
his trade. He should get all the catalogs of these 
houses, study their prices, tricks gnd wiles, and also 
bring his wholesaler into the sin of protecting 
his trade. The time for bluffing and. bulldozing is 
past, and the only protection for the retailer is the 
quality of service he is willing and able to. give. 
His own personality, together with the impression of 
interest and honesty he is able to make and main 
tain, will do more to make and hold trade than all 
the bluff and ridicule he is able to command. 

Taken from the standpoint of the manufacturer, 
the catalog trade is good only as it is represented by 
large orders of uniform stock. I know of concerns 
doing business for the mail order houses and doing it 
at a positive loss, first, because the orders are of a 
vetail nature, and, second, beeause such concerns do 
not keep any account of cost on the work. The 
putting up of retail work at wholesale prices has 
been the means of much loss in the millwork business, 
and why concerns will do it is one of the commer¢ial 
problems of the day. If the catalog houses had to 
pay retail prices for all the goods they order in 
house-bill lots there would be an immediate advance 
in their catalog prices, and it is reasonable to sup 
pose that present conditions along this line can not 
last. 

Concerted action among the retailers along the 
lines of conserving the building material trade of 
their territory need not mean any disadvantage to 
the consumer and, indeed, could only result in a more 
uniformly satisfactory service, while an understand 
ing among the millmen to the effect that they would 
do no more retail work at wholesale prices would be 
about all that is needed to put the business on a 
proper and permanent basis, in case those interested 
would conduct their business according to their con 
victions. And not the least of the means to bring 
this about is the keeping of the subject alive until 
the mental attitude of both dealer and manufacturer 
has prompted the necessary action. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 

LivrLE Rock, Ark., Feb. 12.—Arrangements are being 
made by J. J. Moore, of Illinois, for the establishment 
of a hardwood plant for the manufacture of hickory, at 
Magnolia, in Columbia county. Mr. Moore is in part 
nership with Maj. A. J. Carter, of that city, in the opera 
tion of a stave mill, but later will put in a complete 
plant as indicated. This move is the result of a ship 
ment of Arkansas hickory to a Michigan plant last 
December to be worked into bieycle rims. The material 
proved so satisfactory that it was decided to arrange fot 
manufacture before shipment. 

The Bluffton Lumber Company, of Bluffton, Ohio, has 
sold for development to O. P. Maxwell and France Bros., 
of Gillett, a large tract of hardwood timber east of 
tillett. 

The Davis & Reeves mill, at Halley, in Desha county, 
has closed for sixty days on account of lack of logs. 

The Desha Lumber Company has bought a steam log 
loader, 

Ground is being broken at Helena for the plant of the 
Helena Veneering Company, a recently organized concern. 

The Grafton Stave & Heading Company, of Grafton, 
Ill., has bought a tract of fifty-one acres east of Poca 
hontas, in Randolph county, on which to erect a large 
stave and heading mill, 
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ASSOCIATION INTELLIGENCE 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 
February 20—Salesmen’s Protective Association, Seelbach 
hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
February 20-22—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Palace hotel, San Francisco. 
February 21—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa 
tion, Savoy hotel, Des Moines. 


February 21—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Des Muoines, lowa. 

February 21—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Trav- 
eling Salesmen’s Association; Pfister hotel. 

February 21-—-New Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective Asso- 
ciation, Newark, N. J. 

February 21-22—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Seelbach hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

February 21-23—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ptister hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

March 1-2—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, New Willard hotel, Washington, D. C. 

March 2—Northwestern lowa Retail Lumbermen’'s Associa 
tion, Wahkonsa hotel, Fort Dodge. 

March 7--Northeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Dubuque, lowa, 

March 8—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver hotel, South Bend, Ind. 

March 11—Buffalo Lumber Exchange, Exchange head- 
quarters, Buffalo. 

March 14—-Alabama-West Florida Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Montgomery. 

March 14-15—Lumbermen’s Association of New Mexico & 
Arizona, Roswell, N. M. 

March 16-17-—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa 
tion, Memphis, Tenn. 

April 1—-National Association Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, Breyoort hotel, Chicago, 

April 1—VPhiladelphia Lumbermen’s Exchange, Crozer 
building, Vhiladelphia, Va. 

April 11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Auditorium, 
Ilouston, ‘Tex. 

May 3%4—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. 


WESTERN RETAILERS’ EIGHTH ANNUAL 
MEETING. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, Keb. 11.—The elaborate program 
of entertainment and business for the eighth annual 
convention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso 
ciation, Which is to be held February 20, 21 and 22 at 
the Palace hotel, in San Francisco, has been completed 
and will be carried out to the best of the ability of all 
concerned, At least 500 delegates are expected to at- 
tend, and that one of the most enjoyable times on record 
is just ahead of us goes without saying. 

A. L. Porter, secretary of the association, has writ 
ten to J. W. Schouten that he will arrive here Friday 
night, the 17th, and he desires to have a lot of the 
faithful to meet him at the Palace to start the bali 
rolling on the preliminaries of the affair. 

While a large proportion of the delegates and their 
ladies will come from the Northwest, there is great  in- 
terest taken in the affair in the interior of California and 
a pretty full representation is expected. In all, 899 yards 
will be represented, according to the latest statistics 
available. 





One of the greatest Hloo-Hoo concatenations ever held 
will be pulled off by Snark R. A. Hiscox, on Tuesday 
evening, February 21. A unique poster has been sent 
out to attract attendance. About fifty Hoo-Hoo are to 
be initiated into the Osirian Cloister on Monday, the 
twentieth. A handsome illustrated souvenir program is 
just off the press, 
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SOUTHERN RETAIL DEALERS TO MEET. 


The sixth annual meeting of the Southern Retail Lum 
her, Dealers’ Association will be held at Memphis, Tenn., 
Thursday and Friday, March 16 and 17. Secretary R. B. 
sransford announces that the program for this conven 
tion will be ready for distribution next week. It is 
expected that the annual will be the largest and best in 
the history of this growing organization, and it is im 
portant that all members arrange to attend. 
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KENTUCKY RETAILERS’ COMING ANNUAL. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb, 15.—The annual convention of 
the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will 
be held at the Seelbach, Tuesday and Wednesday, Febru 
ary 21 and 22. Arrangements for the convention, which 
promises to be one of the most largely attended the as 
sociation has ever held, have been completed. Visitors 
Will be given a warm reception and entertained in keep- 
ing with the traditions of Kentucky hospitafity. 

Tuesday morning will be devoted to the reception 
of the visitors and the registration of members. ‘The 
convention proper will be called to order at 2 p. m. by 
the president, John I’.Frey, of Louisville. Following the 
reading of the minutes of the previous meeting the an 
nual report of Secretary J. Crow Taylor, of Louisville, 
Will be read. The president’s address will follow and 
reports from standing committees on the work of the 
last year will then be taken up. New committees will 
be appointed, this being the final order for the afternoon. 

The banquet, which will be the main feature of the 
entertainment, will take place Tuesday evening at the 
Seelbach, the red room having been secured for this pur- 
pose. President Frey will act as toastmaster. Feminine 
Visitors will attend. 

Wednesday morning will be devoted to the discussion 
of several topics of keen interest to the retailers. Final 
announcement of the speakers will not be made until just 
before the convention, but the topics to be considered by 
them, and afterwards discussed by the convention, are as 
follows: ‘Mill Culls,’? ‘Strip Count,’’ ‘‘Lien Laws, ’’ 
‘“ Office System,’’? and ‘‘Insurance.’’ 


Of these the most important probably is the subject of 
the mechanics’ lien law, which is now in effect, having 
been passed by the legislature of 1910. The law has 
proved far from satisfactory in many ways, and follow- 
ing the example of the Louisville retailers’ association 
it is expected that the Kentucky organization will ask 
that the legislature amend the measure or draft a new 
one. The question of strip count, which succeeded the 
former face’ count system of measurement in Kentucky 
yards, also will be discussed. It is reported that this 
method has worked out satisfactorily. 

following the intermission for lunch Wednesday, the 
convention will come together again in the afternoon for 
the reports of committees and the election and installa 
tion of officers. A general discussion ‘‘for the good of 
the order’’ will follow. 

Brown Y. Willis, of Nicholasville, vice president of the 
association, probably will be chosen to head the organiza- 
tion during the succeeding year, as the custom prevails in 
the organization of advancing the officers. Mr. Willis is 
one of the most aggressive retailers in the state, and 
his selection, it is believed, will prove popular. 

In connection with the annual of the retailers there will 
be a meeting of the Salesmen’s Protective Association. 
This will be held at the Seelbach Monday night, Febru 
ary 20. W. C. Ballard, of Louisville, is president of the 
organization, which has fifty-three members. 





IOWA MEETING POSTPONED. 

A.’ C. Johnson, secretary and treasurer of the North 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, announces that 
circumstances have arisen which necessitate the post 
ponement of the association’s meeting, to be held at 
Dubuque, lowa, from February 28 to March 7. 





NATIONAL SALESMEN TO MEET. 


The eighth annual meeting of the National Association 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen will be held at Chicago, 
Saturday, April 1, at 10 a. m. Headquarters will be at 
the Brevoort hotel. A large attendance of delegates is 
expected. Secretary Jay L. Peck announces that unusual 
matters of interest in the association work will be 
taken up. 


een 


CENTRAL IOWA MEETING. 

The sixteenth annual convention of the Central lowa 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association will be held at Des 
Moines, Jowa, February 21, with headquarters at the 
Savery hotel. Senator Shirley Gilliland will talk on 
a subject to be selected, the assignment being ‘‘ Any 
old thing.’’?’ The feature of the afternoon will be an 
address by W. J. Pilkington on ‘‘Salesmanship.’’ 

A coneatenation will be held in the evening by 
Joseph Cowan, Vicegerent Snark, of Cedar Falls. Any 
who have not rolled in the onion bed are invited to do 
so on this occasion. 
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WISCONSIN RETAILERS’ PROGRAM. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 15.—The program of the an 
nual meeting of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, which will be held at Hotel Pfister, this city, 
February 21-23, has been planned with the purpose of 
bringing before the members topics of everyday, prac 
tical interest ond a broad and comprehensive view of 
modern conditions in the lumber world. The meeting 
will be called to order at 2:30 p. m. Tuesday and will 
close Thursday afternoon, February 23. Every session 
will be filled with live subjects. 

To what extent the members of the association are 
dealing in cement and similar products is an important 
topic to be discussed, and Secretary Whittet therefore 
requests that the return postal cards bearing on this sub 
ject be mailed without delay by the members. 

A special invitation is extended to the ladies to ac 
company the members to the convention and they are 
assured that they will not have a dull moment. 





THE HARDWOOD SALES MANAGERS’ MEETING. 

At the meeting of sales managers of hardwood con 
cerns throughout the United States, to be held at the 
Auditorium, Chicago, Thursday, February 23, brief 
papers on the following subjects will be read, Each 
subject assigned has been prepared with a view of 
opening a discussion, 


“Constitution and Bylaws,” W. W. Dings, St. Louis 

“Terms of Sale,” C, A. Bigelow, Bay City, Mich. 

“Logical Relations That Should Exist tetween Hard 
wood Manufacturers and Jobbers,” T. 8. Estabrook, Chicago. 

“Collecting and Collating Information Covering Available 
Lumber Stocks and What Overproduction vs. Underproduc 
tion Spells in Values,” Bruce Odell, Cadillac, Mich. 

“How I Handle Lumber and Flooring Advertising,” M. 
Thomas, Cadillac, Mich. 

“Logical Methods of Handling Traveling Salesmen,” J. 
W. Mayhew, Columbus, Ohio. 

“Sales Cost from the Manufacturers’ Viewpoint,’ KE. W 
Bartholomew, Nashville, Tenn. 

“Sales Cost from the Jobbers’ Viewpoint,” IF. L. Brown, 
Chicago. 

“Code of Trade Ethics,” C. L. Harrison, Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri. 

“Suggestions for the Exchange of Credit Information,”’ 
Thomas W. Fry, St. Louis. 

“The Menace of the Publication and Distribution of 
Exaggerated Stock Lists and Price Lists,” » Schadt, 
South Bend, Ind. 

“What Constitutes Legitimate Trade for Manufacturer 
and Jobber,” J. Gibson Mclivain, jr., Philadelphia. 

“Marketing of Low Grade Product,” BE. Lang, Chicago. 

“How I Handle Salesmen’s Expense Accounts,” FEF. J 
Roys, South, Bend, Ind. 

“Desirable Forms for Orders, Claims, Tracing Shipments, 
Ete.,” J. W. Taylor, Columbus, Ohio. 

“Illusions Concerning the Export Trade,” George D. Bur 
gess, Memphis, Tenn, 


“The Possibilities of Arbitration for the Settlement of 
Disputes Between Seller and Buyer,” Ralph MeCracken, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“The Marketing of Hardwood Flooring,” W. B. Barle, 
Ilermansville, Mich. 

“Is Restraint of Unintelligent Competition Restraint of 
Trade?’ L. W. Crow, Chicago. 

“A Logical Hardwood Telegraph Code,’ Hamilton Love, 
Nashville, ‘Tenn. 

“What Shall Be Done with the ‘Price’ Buyer?’ A, P. 
Steele, Sardis, Miss. 
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SEATTLE WANTS RETAILERS’ CONVENTION. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb, 11.—Arw effort will be made by 
Seattle lumbermen attending the coming annual conven- 
tion of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association in 
San Francisco, beginning February 20, to secure the 
annual convention of that association for Seattle in 
Mebruary, 1912, A formal invitation from the mayor of 
Seattle and the presidents of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Commercial Club, and from officers of the Pacifie 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, 
Shingle Men’s Bureau, Seattle Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Exchange and the Washington Forest Fire Association 
will be presented to the convention and its members 
assured of a royal reception if they will hold their next 
convention in Seattle. The headquarters of the associa- 
tion are in Spokane, and besides holding its annual con- 
vention there several times has met in Salt Lake City, 
Tacoma, Wash., Portland, Ore., and this year in San 
Francisco, and Seattle lumbermen believe that it is now 
Seattle’s turn. 
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MONTHLY MEETING. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb, 13.—The monthly meeting 
of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association was held 
in the auditorium of the Seminole hotel at 11 o’clock 
today, with President H. H. Tift in the chair; E. C, 
Harrell, secretary. 

The reading of the minutes of the last meeting was 
dispensed with and the matter of the inspection bureau 
was taken up. After considerable discussion the com- 
mittee was continued and granted further time and 
requested that they rush this matter to completion as 
speedily as possible. 

The matter of changes in the inspection rules of 1905 
was then discussed at some length and the secretary 
was instructed to take up by wire and endeavor to 
arrange a meeting with the eastern wholesalers at Wash 
ington, D. C., March 3, at which the committee appointed 
to go to the meeting at Savannah, Ga., was requested 
to attend. 

The reports of members were then heard, the consensus 
of which was that there had been a general strengthen 
ing in the demand and that prices as a rule were from 
$1 to $3 higher than at the last meeting, and the general 
opinion was that if the mills would only stand firm that 
better prices would prevail, as all the mills had cutting 
enough to last for some time and there was more busi- 
ness on the market than had been for the last year. 

A motion then prevailed that the next meeting of 
the association be held in this city Monday, March 14. 

There being no further business the meeting then 
adjourned. 

Members Present. 
J. L. Phillips, Jacksonville, ’. 1D. Phillips, Thomasville, 

, Gi 
A G. Cummer, Jacksonville, W ~4 Stillwell, Savannah, Ga. 

Ila ht. If. Knox, Savannah, Ga, 
DD. G. Coit, Jacksonville, Fla. T. G. Cranford, Ocala, Fla. 

Ss. L. Chapman, Jacksonville, M. J. Roess, Ocala, Fla. 

ila W. 8S. West, Valdosta, Ga. 
ht. H. Paul, Watertown, Fla li. A. Reaves, Inverness, Fla. 
J. W. Oglesby, Quitman, Ga John A, Calhoun, Philadelphia, 


Vr. J. O'llara, Jacksonville, a. 
Ila. J. H. Allison, Gainesville, Fla. 
J. Day Stewart, Brookfield, ©, Kb, Melton, Micanopy, Fla, 
Ga, li. M. Graham, Brinson, Ga. 
DD. W. McArthur, Montbrook, R. L. Dowling, Silver Springs, 
Ila. Fla. 
George Quayle, Abaco, Ba- Thomas Dowling, Stark, Fla. 
hama islands. J. /, Oglesby, jr., Quitman, 
Fr. BE. Waymer, Pauway, Fla. Ga, 
J. B. Conrad, Glenwood, Fla. I. B. Stinson, Fruitland Park, 
John R. Thompson, Quitman, Fla. 
Ga. 





MEMPHIS BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE ELECTION, 

Mempuis, TENN., Feb. 14.—L. T. Lindsey has been 
elected to the presidency of the Memphis Builders’ Ex 
change. This makes four but not successive terms he 
has served in that capacity. The other officers and diree- 
tors elected were: MR. C. Mulkey, first vice president; 
H. J. Bartl, second vice president; A. W. Burdick, treas- 
urer; C, R. Miller, 1. N. Chambers, R. IF’. Creson, EK, M. 
Grant and L. 8. Akers, directors. O. O. Howard, who 
has served the exchange as secretary for a number of 
years was reélected, 





PHILADELPHIA WHOLESALERS MEET. 

Thursday, February 9, the Philadelphia Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association met at the Union League, 
beginning with a banquet at 6:30, Thirty members out 
of a total membership of fifty were in attendance, 
In the absence of Owen M. Bruner, secretary, Charles 
J. Coppock was appointed secretary pro tem. President 
Frederick 8. Underhill spoke of the work of the asso- 
ciation during the last year and of its plans for this 
year, outlining the work to be undertaken, Vice Presi- 
dent Horace A. Reeves followed with appropriate re- 
marks on the subject, emphasizing particularly the 
benefit of the ‘‘get-together’’ idea in talking over 
trade matters and establishing a better fellowship 
amongst the members, and giving to each other the 
benefit of individual experiences. 
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The following committees were appointed for the 

year: 
ENTERTAINMENT. 

William T. Betts, chairman; Ralph Souder and A. J. Cad- 

wallader. 
RAILROAD AND TRANSPORTATION. 

Emil Guenther, chairman; R. Wyath Wistar and George I’. 

Craig. 
MEMBERSHIP. 


Charles J. Coppock, chairman, William H. Fritz, Edmund 
Pennell, Arthur W. Kent and H. 8. Field. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Robert G. Kay, chairman; J. Randall Williams, jr., and 
B. Franklin Betts. 

DELEGATES TO NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUMBER DEALERS’ CON- 
VENTION. 

Robert C. Lippincott, 8S. Ashton Souder and Frederick 8. 
Underhill, 

J. Randall Williams, jr., presented the report of the 
former advisory committee to the American Forestry 
Association, and introduced a resolution asking the 
members to support the forestry association by joining 
it, and by subscribing to ‘‘ American Forestry.’’ 

Particular attention was called to the meeting of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association to be 
held at Washington, D. C., March 1 and 2, and the 
president asked that the members see that Philadelphia 
shall be well represented. 

Plans for the work of the new year were then dis- 


cussed and formulated, the most important of which 
was the inauguration of informal discussions by all 
the members of topics of interest to the trade, such as 
existing conditions, betterments, problems etc. Among 
those taking active part in this work were Thomas 
B. Hammer, Eli B. Halliwell, Robert G. Kay, A. J. 
Cadwallader, Horace A. Reeves, C. FE. Lloyd, jr., and 
W. R. Harding. 


FIRST ANNUAL OF SHORT LINE ASSOCIATION. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 14.—The first annual meeting of 
the Southwestern Short Line Railroad Association was 
held at the Jefferson hotel, this city, today. It was the 
first meeting since the organization of the association last 
August, upon the occasion of the mass meeting of ship- 
ping and railway interests in the socalled tapline case, 
called at the instance of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
All the members of the executive committee were re 
elected. This committee will elect officers for the ensuing 
year. The officers of the association are as follows: 

President—-W, N. Barron, Poplar Bluff,, Mo. 

Executive committee—R. 8S. Davis, Kansas City; J. D. 
Riddell, Kansas City; W. Q. Church, Kansas City; J. A. 
Sargent, Kansas City; E. FE. Gibson, Lake Charles, La.; 8. 
If, Pullertoa, St. Louis; R. Pierce, St. Louis; Eli Weiner, 
Keltys, Tex. ; , oo we Turrell, Ark.; C. E. Walden, 
Beaumont, Tex.: C. W. Neihaus, Wesson, Ark.; W. T. Murry, 
Fordyce, Ark.; Hl. I. Foster, Malvern, Ark.; C. D. Johnson, 
St. Louis. 









CLEVELAND DEALERS’ ANNUAL BANQUET. 


Representative Lumbermen in Social and Commercial Conference 


Board President’s 


Entertaining Review of Growth and Work. 


CLEVELAND, Oun10, Feb. 13.—The annual dinner of the 
Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, held at the club- 
house, Tuesday evening, February 7, brought together 
more representative lumbermen of the Cleveland market 
than any which has been known in years. Gathered about 
the tables were men representing practically every lumber 
concern, not only in Cleveland, but throughout Cuyahogi 
county. Men who were pioneers in the local market added 
much to the prominence of the meeting. ; 

The tables were tastily decorated and a very pleasing 
menu served. After the cigars and coffee were served 
President A, C. Klumph delivered the following address, 
which was well received on account of the amount of re- 
search followed to give to the association a summary of 
the history of the market. Mr. Klumph said: 


If superstitions always were to become true the coming 
year under my administration will be the greatest hoodoo 
and the most unsuccessful in the history of the Cleveland 
Board of Lumber Dealers from the fact that our annual 
meeting was held on Friday, the 13th. However, let us 
be thankful that all superstitions do not prove to be true 
and, therefore, let us hope that the coming year may prove 
to be, on the contrary, one of prosperity not only to the 
Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers as an organization, but 
to each individual institution in the Cleveland market. 

On January 18 at the call of the secretary, the annual 
meeting of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers was held 
in the club house. at which the usual order of business was 
transacted, including the election of two new directors, <A 
few days later the new board of directors again met for the 
purpose of electing officers, and I had what I sincerely hope 
wilt prove to be the good fortune to be selected to act as 
your president during the coming year, It is a fact, and 1 
think an unfortunate one, that but very little importance 
has been given to this organization during the last several 
years, and there was no spirited contest for the office of 
president. Just why this should have been the case is some- 
what, hard for me to understand, for immediately upon as- 
suming the office of president I endeavored to refresh my 
memory upon the history of this organization to learn fully 
its objects ete. The result of my investigation convinces 
me that we all should be very proud of the privilege of 
being members of this old and timehonored organization, 
The Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers has every reason 
for being known as one of Cleveland’s most prominent in- 
dustrial organizations, and it is one of no small dimensions. 
It has an old and honorable record in the history of Cleve- 
land, now the sixth largest city in the United States. 


The Organization. 


This organization is made up of a body of corporations, 
represented by individuals who handle between 250,000,000 
and 300,000,000 feet of lumber each year, the sale of which 
will aggregate in the neighborhood of $8,000,000 and_ the 
capital investment of which would represent perhaps $3,000,- 
000; therefore, it seems that our organization, the Cleveland 
Board of Lumber Dealers, is entitled to a place in the hall 
of Cleveland’s many famous industrial organizations. 

While I gave but little thought or paid but little heed to 
the honor in being elected to the office of president upon 
the day of the directors’ meeting, I wish to ~~ now, aiter 
having during the last few days studied up a little on the 
history of this organization, and upon seeing its personnel 
here tonight, that I thoroughly appreciate the honor in hav- 
ing the good fortune to have my name enrolled in the history 
of this market as once being selected president of the Cleve- 
land Board of Lumber Dealers. 


The Times and the Men, 

The old saying that time changes things is very applicable 
to the Cleveland lumber market. In looking over the history 
of this organization I find that its first president was the 
Honorable B. W. Jenness, elected in 1865. I am told that in 
those days the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers was a 
very dignified body of gentlemen presided over by its honor- 
able president, Mr. Jenness. It is true that was an age per- 
haps of more dignity in all meetings and public functions. 
Well we know that the days of Webster, Calhoun and Clay 
saw quite a different style of men in the nation’s capitol. 
Then, they were all dignified statesmen and orators. ‘Today 

ou find there the kings of commerce and _ business—the 
1ustlers ; oldtime ——- has been thrown to the winds. The 
successful lumber merchant today is not the old, dignified 
gentleman with white hair and longtailed black frock coat, 
but he is the hustling “Foundation Chaser,” the fellow who 
can substitute bull pine for mahogany and cull hemlock 
for uppers. 

During the first years of this organization, from 1865 to 
1870, we find the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers hold- 
ing their meetings on the second floor of the building at the 
corner of Center and West streets, where now stands a 
saloon . 4 patronized by sailors and “dock wallopers.”’ 

From 1870 to '80 the meetings were held mostly in the 
different offices of the dealers, and during the 80’s the meet- 
ing place was principally at the corner of Seneca and Cham- 
— streets. After that many meetings such as we are 

aving tonight were held in the old Weddell and Forest 
City house. 

Investigation shows the dealers of Cleveland were not 


free from competition even at the very beginning, for in 
1865 we find the different dealers carrying the hatchet then 
as they do now. A _ partial list of the yards in existence 
at that time is as follows: ‘Thomas & Butts, West River 
street; King & Clint, West River street; Sanford & Co., 
Merwin street; KB. W. Jenness, Merwin street; Purdy & 
McNeal, Merwin street ; Haywood, Sanford & Co.; Sturtevant, 
Bell, Cartwright & Co.; Harmon & Crowl; 8S. H. Sheldon. 

And possibly one or two. others whose names I have been 
unable to secure, It is plain to be seen that the center of 
our whole industry at that time was within the shadows 
of the Superior street viaduct. Shortly after this Carter 
street opened up as the next center of our industry and 
then yards were started in the neighborhood of Stone’s levee 
and the business then continued to be confined to the Flats 
until early in the '90s when the first suburban yards began 
to appear, 

In those days all lumber came into Cleveland by water, 
It is presumed that the first car of hemlock piece stuff from 
Pennsylvania came into Cleveland in about 1882 and the 
first yellow pine cars in about 1885. 


Many Things Accomplished. 

Very often we hear the question raised as to the value, if 
any, of this organization. Also I have heard the same ques 
tion asked regarding the Cleveland Builders’ Exchange, the 
Chamber of Commerce and other similar organizations. It is 
somewhat difficult to answer in a direct way, but who will 
deny the value of all commercial organizations. If one 
could but take the time to read over the records of the meet- 
ings of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers between 1865 
and 1911, do you for one moment think we would fail to 
find the accomplishment of many things which greatly 
benefited the Cleveland dealers? In the early years these 
records would show that the meetings were held almost ex- 
clusively for the purpose of considering changes in the mar- 
ket price. This feature of the meetings naturally was laid 
on the shelf with the adoption of the Valentine antitrust 
law, but after that time the records would show that a great 
many matters of vast importance to the market were con- 
sidered at the meetings and much legislation was passed in 
the interest of the Cleveland dealers, 

The lumbermen of Cleveland have proved to be the best 
able to work among themselves in organizing of any market 
in this country, This has often been said of us by men 
whose business has taken them to all the prominent markets 
of the United States. Most all of us know what has been 
aycomplished through the many organizations which we 
have had from time to tithe such as the Marine Pool, Cleve- 
land Building Trades Credit Association, the Northern Ohio 
Lumber Company ete, 

It seems to me quite necessary that the different dealers 
in any industry should have an organization or a miniature 
chamber of commerce as you may name it of its own and 
during the few days which have elapsed since my election I 
have given such time as I could spare in endeavoring to 
find what we might be able in the future to do for our 
membership. First of all this organization through it exist- 
ence has been the means of erecting here on this ground a 
very substantial and a very beautiful home for the lumber 
industry such as is possessed by no other market in the 
country. It is the means of bringing together daily a large 
percentage of the dealers and competitors in the lumber 
business of Cleveland. We do not realize even to the smallest 
extent the good which surely comes through these daily 
meetings. Even if we were not accomplishing anything 
else is it not a fact that we are developing some world’s 
champion whist players and story tellers and giving a free 
musical education to our members through our phonograph. 

There always have been and always will be matters of im- 
portance which will arise from time to time to be handled 
by the lumber industry as a whole. I believe that through 
this organization we can meet some of the demands made 
upon us as public-spirited men with more equity and economy. 
lor instance, would it not be better in the future when the 
es virited citizens and corporations are called upon for 
arge donations for great public institutions, that these 
donations be made through this organization dividing the 
burden in some just and equitable manner among all mem- 
bers of our industry? It is not right that any few members 
of the lumber fraternity should be liberal in their support 
of important public institutions and others escape their 
pro rata share and their duty. We were called upon a few 
years ago first to complete the county armory, next the 
exposition project, then came the great Y. . © A. Cam- 
paign, and now we are being appealed to by the National 
One-Cent Letter Postage Association for financial support. 
It would appear that this latter organization is fathering a 
very worthy project and one that should appeal to every 
business corporation. You can figure in your own mind 
instantly what your annual saving would be if your postage 
bill were reduced just 50 percent. Now it would not be 
right nor just that any few members of the lumber fra- 
ternity should bear the financial burden in helping to carr 
on a work of this kind which, if it meets with success, will 
be of equal benefit to all. If it is of equal benefit to all 
the financial burden should be carried pro rata by all. It is 
also true that if our support were given to matters of this 
kind as an organization the necessary amount to be given 
by each concern would be very much less than were we to 
make individual subscriptions, 


Limitations, 
The articles of incorporation as found in the book of the 


secretary of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers states 
the general object and design of this organization shall be 
to cultivate friendly and sociable business relations among 
persons connected with the lumber business in Cleveland and 
vicinity and to enjoy all the incidental rights and privileges 
of a society ——s for the principal purposes above men- 
tioned. This, I would take it, gives us the privilege of doing 
any and all things which may be for the benefit of the 
lumber industry, but I fear that we have grown away some- 
what from the organization during the last few years and 
have failed to take advantage of some of the opportunities 
which we may have had to better conditions through our 
organization. Whether fortunately or unfortunately we can 
not in deference to the Valentine antitrust law of this state 
make prices on lumber and construct machinery for the en- 
forcement of these prices, but we can, however, without con- 
flicting in the slightest degree with the terms of the said 
Valentine law, from time to time adopt a market price list 
as being the official price list of the market. 

After two years of a ruinous condition in the market, the 
retail yards apparently have awakened from their period of 
sleep in this particular matter, and it has been decided ad- 
visable that a price list for the retail yards now be pub- 
lished. ‘This carries with it no illegal agreement either in 
writing, verbally nor by any other understanding that the 
price list must be upheld, but it is hoped and believed that 
the presence of such a list will keep before the dealer at all 
times a guide by which he should profit. It was the spirit 
of the members who contributed their knowledge in the mak- 
ing of this list that the prices therein shown should repre- 
sent a fair price and a square deal to the consumer, and 
also allow the lumber merchant a fair return for his capital 
invested, his labor and his hazards. 

At each annual banquet of the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Dealers in the future interesting and valuable statistics 
should be compiled by the officers and read. This should 
show the amount of lumber received during the last year 
by water and also the amount by car. The total sales for 
the market both in feet and in dollars and cents. Many 
other statistics can be devised and brought out that will be 
of value to each dealer in the market. 

I realize that I do not have the capacity nor the ability 
to alone do anything as president of the Cleveland Board 
of Lumber Dealers that will be of any great or new benefit 
to you, but success will only come to us through the loyalty 
and the hearty support of each and every member and all 
trying to make live issues out of all matters which arise 
instead of treating them with indifference. I most sin- 
cerely ask that all the members during the coming year 
endeavor at all times to do everything within their power 
to help and upbuild this time-honored organization and I 
will most deeply appreciate any personal suggestions that 
you bring to me which will help to keep up the interest, to 
promote harmony, to accomplish other good for the Cleveland 
market and insure a long and prosperous life to the Cleveland 
Board of Lumber Dealers. 


Mr. Klumph proved a most pleasing chairman and his 
introductions of the various speakers were well done. He 
spoke with pleasure of the attendance of A. R. Singletary, 
82 years of age and stili active, who takes the honored 
position of the father of the local lumber industry. F. 
H. Ellenberger spoke of early recollections of the market 
and told of the peculiar practices of the early ’70’s, 
when price cutting was as much the fashion as it is 
today and when other means could not be devised an 
order of lath was ‘‘thrown in’? with a bill of lumber. He 
quoted some interesting statistics to show what prom- 
inence the lumber industry still holds in the country’s 
business. A. C, Ellenberger, likewise a dealer in the 
early history of the market, told of the business bicker- 
ing which prevailed among the lumber dealers and how a 
funeral which brought many of them together had mueh 
to do with their ‘‘ getting together’? at one time. Jan 
uary and February, according to Mr. Ellenberger, were 
times when the dealers locked themselves in and felt 
peeved if someone came to buy lumber and made them 
take the cover boards off when they were so much en 
grossed in a delightful game of checkers. 

K. P. Potter, chairman of the house committee, ex 
plained the ideas of the committee in further advancing 
the interesting features of the club house and incidentally 
took the occasion to ‘‘roast’’? afew of the members. 

Charles H. Prescott, jr., former president of the Na 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, was in- 
troduced as the man who had been honored with the 
highest gift within the power of the lumbermen of the 
country. In replying Mr. Prescott gave some practical 
advice in regard to betterment of market conditions and 
expressed a deep interest in the progress of the board. 

C. N. Whiting, of Duluth, Minn., gave some clearcut 
truths concerning the market conditions up north, which 
gave the dealers a better knowledge of what the manu 
facturers are doing. 

Charles A. Nicola, George Myers and W. B. Martin 
responded with interesting speeches. The members then 
adjourned to the parlor, where music and other good 
things helped to enliven the balance of the evening and 
promote a feeling of good fellowship never before ex- 
perienced to the same degree among the Cleveland lumber 
dealers. 

Those Present. 


M. C, Hammell. 


A. C, Klumph. A. M. Allyn. 


oF 
K. FE. Teare. 


Paul §S. Gill. J. G. Simon, 
IK. P. Potter. George 8. Comfort. KE. B. Smith. 
Cc, A. Krauss. S. I. Putnam. C. IL. Foote. 
George T. Barner. ©. N. Whiting. A. G, Webb. 

I’, EK. Prasse. C, Hf. Carleton, A. L. Stone, 

L. D. Coman. Charles Duee. Max Myers. 

J. UW. Aumick, IX. L. Southern, C. Hf. Presscott. 
©. Monroe, C, V. Jacobs. Rk. C. Klumph. 
Il. M. Baker. W. D. Ilalsted. J. C. O’Brien. 


W. _B. Martin. A. W. Ellenberger. A. R. Singletary. 
G. R. Wallace. I’. T. Cramer. Ralph Waterbury. 
Joseph Schmitz, I, Hi. Peters. W. Hi. Prescott. 
Cc. Q. Gill. Gi. W. Meyers, 0. W. Prescott. 
M. I. Russell, Guy Gray. C. A. Nicola. 

R, J. Ray. I’. I. llenberger. 


ee eee 


HEARING ON SOUTHERN HARDWOOD RATES. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 15.—Announcement has been 
received from the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
oral argument in the complaint of Louisville hardwood 
concerns Will be heard at Washington, D. C., March 16. 
The complaint, which resulted in evidence being taken 
in Louisville October 17, involves rates from the South 
into Louisville and from Louisville into central traffic 
territory. 

A favorable decision probably will mean a general 
readjustment of these rates. Attorney Von Norman, of 
Hines & Norman, will make the argument for the local 
shippers. 
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ILLINOIS RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 


President Urges Co-operation—Secretary Makes Comprehensive Survey of Association’s Work—Cost of 
Doing Business, Arbitration, Ethics Code Treated—Associate Secretary Points Out Body’s Needs. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


Following its custom, the board of directors of the 
Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Associa: 
tion held a preliminary meeting Tuesday afternoon at 
the office of Secretary George W. Hotchkiss in the 
Manhattan building. Those present were: President 
N. E. Holden, of Danville; Vice President E. 8. 
Cheaney, of Petersburg; Secretary-Treasurer George 
W. Hotchkiss, of Chicago; Directors T. V. Jones, of 
Decatur; Charles W. Hall, of Sandoval; W. F. Stevens, 
of LaSalle; J. W. Paddock, of Pana, and H. H. Halli- 
day, of Cairo. This comprises nearly the complete 
membership of the board of directors, and their pres- 
ence indicates their interest in the affairs of the 
organization. 

The chief business of the directors’ meeting was the 
consideration of the reports of President Holden and 
Secretary Hotchkiss, to be presented to the convention 
Tuesday. It is the annual custom for the board of di- 
rectors to meet as a cabinet in advance of the convention 
to hear the reports of the president and secretary, 
which then go to the convention with the approval of 
the board. President Holden’s report will be read to 
the convention this morning. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSION. 


The attendance at the twenty-second annual meeting 
of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation was so large, and so prompt in appearance, that 
the work of registration infringed seriously upon the 
hour set for opening, 9:45. Miss Olive Kacklen, a 
dramatic entertainer, gave a character coon song, and 
the Paddock quartette, of Pana, I1l., followed with some 
selections, though with a substitute in place of one of 
the regular members, a fact which would not have been 
suspected but for the leader’s announcement, ‘‘ Silver 
Bells’’ ringing beautifully clear and sweet. A topical 
song followed with Hotchkiss, Holden and Jones as 
the subjects and more or less the victims, though com- 
pliment and roast were intermingled. 


President’s Annual Address. 


At the conclusion of the musical number President 
N. E. Holden presented the following as his annual 
report: 


The president’s address seems to be expected annually, 
the same as the convention itself. 

It is the aim of the present officers and directors of the 
association to intersperse these sessions with a little diver- 
sion in order that when you come in here you will come for 
the reason you are interested as well as because you feel it 
your duty to do so. 

This year it has been a question with me as to what line 
of subjects we had best take up. We have had quite an 
eventful year, and if the financial condition of the associa- 
tion means a successful year we have been fairly successful ; 
if increase of membership appeals to you as the mennne of 
a successful year, we have not succeeded as we would like 
to have done in that direction. 

I have understood that in some cases members have 
dropped out because they feared that the association would 
get them into trouble with the state of Illinois, or with the 
United States government. ‘These are members who have 
diagnosed their own cases; they have not seen fit to take the 
advice of our attorney in this matter, and why should we 
have an attorney if we don’t expect to take his advice? 

Our office here in Chicago has been given a thorough ex- 
amination by representatives of the United States govern- 
ment during the last year, both from the Department of 
Justice and the Department of Commerce & Labor. We 
have taken particular pains to show them everything they 
asked to see, and give them any other information about our 
association that would show them our methods and objects 
of eur organization. We have all the assurance that it was 
possible for these men to give us that we have nothing to 
fear from the government, and our conscience is clear as to 
our actions in this matter, so that I hope if there are any 
members who have dropped out for any reason of fear of 
legal complications, they will pay up their dues and be one 
of us again. 

Our expenses this year have been unusually heavy, the 
ever-increasing office work has made it necessary to employ 
an assistant secretary. This necessitated a little more office 
room, incidentally, a little more office rent and so on. Now 
what we want is a larger representation throughout the 
state; new members we must have if we progress. 

The organization of firms in the same line of trade into 
an association for mutual benefit has been going on for 
many years, and these associations are kept up, and their 
annual meetings year after year, that it would in itself 
seem to be a convincing argument that its members surely 
derived a benefit, or they would after a while become dis 
coursed and drop out. However, to illustrate that the 
active member who belongs to the association and attends 
the conventions feels that he is benefited, we have in this 
room today members who helped to organize this associa- 
tion, and aré members yet, and as I said before, here with 
us today. 

Proposed Amalgamation. 


The question has been suggested of uniting our associa- 
tion with the Wisconsin association and you must all think 
seriously over this consolidation, should it come up to a 
point of action, for while there are some good reasons ad- 
vanced in favor of it, there are also reasons why such a 
consolidation would not appeal to some of us who belong 
to this association. We have among our members guite a 
humber who also belong to a National association, composed 
mostly of dealers handling masons and builders’ sup lies, 
principally lime and cement. I refer to the National Build- 
ers’ Supply Association, which as the name implies, is repre- 
— y a membership from the eastern coast to the middle 

fest. 

This association desires to have those of us associated 
with those who carry a line of builders and masons’ supplies, 
and at one of our sessions you will hear an interesting talk 
from their representative, explaining the plan and reasons 
for pas them. 

The cement question is still an important one, and while 





conditions are perhaps better than they were a few years 
ago, still there is room for improvement. We want to be 
recognized by the cement manufacturers as having a right 
to exist and stay in business; we want tu handle the product 
and distribute the same for the manufacturer; we have 
erected sheds and warehouses, keep and maintain horses 
and wagons for this purpose; we advertise our business, 
cater to the small consumer; we desire a reasonable profit 
for all this, and incidentally hope for ethical treatment from 
those for whom we find a market for the goods they manu- 
facture. Are we asking too much? Are we unreasonable? 
If not, I ask you, Mr. Manufacturer, are you unreasonable 
if you grant us the right to distribute your product, estab- 
lish a demand for it, keep a good and sufficient amount in 
stock to supply the local demand, and make you a financial 
statement to assure you of our ability to pay for what we 
buy? 

In closing I have only this to say, we need new members, 
and by this I mean more members in our association, and 
if every member would assure us that within the next year 
he would secure one new member, think what it would mean; 
do you realize that with such a membership we would have 
90 percent of the dealers in the state, do you think it is 
worth while to try to get them? Will it be hard for you 
to get one new member? That is all it takes, every member 
to get one new one, 

GET TOGETHER: GET NEW MEMBERS; BE A BOOST- 
ER; DON’T BE A KNOCKER! 


The Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary George W. Hotchkiss followed with his re- 
port for 1910, which is printed herewith: 


On this, the thirty-second anniversary of the original 
formation of this association and the Cwensp-eneeeee of its 
organization as an exclusively Illinois association, it gives 
me pleasure as your secretary to present this, my twelfth 
annual report as secretary. 

The last year has not been marked by any particular 
change in the work and policy of the association from for- 
mer years, except in the adoption by Congress of an amend- 
ment to the socalled interstate commerce law, calculated to 
restrict the ability of associations to obtain and disseminate 
information which hitherto had been considered lawful and 
of greater or less value in our effort to curb the tendency 
of some unethical manufacturers to seek sales direct to con- 





N. E. HOLDEN, DANVILLE, ILL. ; 
President Illinois Retailers’ Association. 


sumers even in the territory of dealers whose custom was 
also sought. But even this restriction, calling for greater 
caution to avoid legal entanglements, bas had but little effect 
upon our policy for several years of peomerns ethical rela- 
tions between the wholesale and retail branches of the lum- 
ber trade inasmuch as the policy’ of this office has been 
for many years an endeavor to keep strictly within the 
limits of the law and to do and say nothing which was in 
any degree coercive upon the manufacturers or mandatory 
upon Our members as such. 

The doctrine that manufacturers have a legal right to 
seek their customers when and where they will has never 
been disputed since the first year of my incumbency of this 
office of secretary; but the ethical education of the whole- 
saler to the inutility of acting in the dual capacity of whole- 
saler and retailer in the territory of dealers who must in 
the nature of things be the logical distributers of his 
product through the retailer and consequently the most 
valuable asset of the manufacturer, has borne richer fruit 
in overcoming the tendency to encroach upon the field of 
the retailer than did or could a policy of restriction by fine 
and penalties or socalled boycott. 


Damaging Influences. 


The work of both the wholesale and retail branches of 
the lumber trade has been hampered greatly the last four 
years by the uncalled for, illogical and untrue aspersions 
cast upon all branches of the lumber trade by a member of 
the upper branch of Congress, supplemented by the ignorant 
vaporings of a muck-raking magazine writer, the effect of 
which was to unsettle the public mind and to lead the public 
generally to a spirit of hostility toward all who are engaged 
in the lumber business, in the belief that there was a com- 
bination and conspiracy upon the part of the more than 
500,000 wholesalers and retailers who compose the lumber 
fraternity of the United States, and attributing the high 
price of lumber to their illegal machinations, losing sight of 
the rapid demolition of the forests of both North and South 
and consequent increased value of stumpage, together with 
the increased cost of production and of living in all branches 
of society. 

These ‘inwarranted and untenable statements had also the 
effect of causing the appointment of a committee of Con- 
gress for a general investigation of the lumber business of 
all sections of the nation, including the timber holding, 


manufacturing, wholesaling and retailing branches, in search 
of impossible combinations in restraint of trade. 

Your secretary during the last two years has been vis- 
ited by several representatives of the Warean of Commerce 
and Bureau of Justice and has in the frankest possible man- 
ner opened to them the details of the office and answered all 
questions without cavil or reserve in a full spirit of co- 
operation with their labors and a desire of ascertainin 
and a any illegal methods which might be devel- 
oped, and feels warranted in assuring such of our members 
as may have felt a fear of legal entanglement through their 
membership in the association that their fears are not only 
groundless for our procedure of the past but will be unwar- 
ranted through our future operations. 

I may here interject my private opinion that the net re- 
sult of the unjust attack made by Senator Kittridge, 
seconded by the sensational magazine articles of Ida Tar- 
bell, have cost the dealers of this and other branches of 
trade in direct results in the unsettling of trade confidence 
not less than $50,000,000, in addition to an immense sum 
paid by the government to a small army of detectives in 
every state of the (Union in a vain attempt to discover 
what in the nature of things could not possibly exist. 


Lumber Values. 


But why, we are asked, is lumber so high; and I reply: 
from natural causes. The white pine timber of the North 
is practically exhausted and out of competition. The stump- 
age value of $2 and $3 of a quarter century ago has risen 
to $10 and as high as $20 for superior grades. The stump- 
age of the South, which as late as 1885 could be bought 
at 25 to 50 cents, is now staple at $3 to $4; and I feel safe 
in paees that the holders of large tracts in connection 
with large and expensive mills, which must be operated or 
work great distress among the operatives and ruin to ma- 
chinery, are not realizing the present market value of the 
standing timber. Ordinary grades of lumber from both 
northern and southern mills are selling in the northern mar- 
kets today at lower prices than prevailed at and for some 
time after the Civil war. The lower grades of lumber from 
the Pacific coast are barred from the Northwest by reason 
of the fact that railroad freights prevent their sale in com- 
vetition with even the cheaper hemlock of Michigan and 
Visconsin. And while the introduction of cement, tile and 
steel will in the future lessen the demand for the softer and 
coarser kinds of lumber, yet before the advent of the next 
severe financial ponte (which, unless history belies itself, will 
come in 1917) the present values of lumber will have soared 
to a degree which would now be looked upon as incredible. 
We have no more timber fields to explore and develop in 
this ome and I look upon the fast receding affright 
caused by the government investigations to be but the pre- 
lude to rapidly advancing values commensurate with the 
rapidly decreasing forest supply. 


Expense and Profit. 


So far as I have been able to ascertain, the conservative 
and intelligent retailers of this state have enjoyed a fairly 
satisfactory year during 1910, having in the main been 
satisfied with a net profit of 10 percent to 15 percent on 
their sales, the smallest percentage figured on by the dealers 
in other commodities where 25 percent net to 50 percent and 
even 100 percent on cost is the rule. This arises largely, 
in my opinion, from the fact that a large proportion of the 
lumber dealers of the state do not know what their net 
profits are, not having an adequate idea of what constitutes 
expense account, and while rulnous competition has in cases 
absorbed a greatly share of what should have been profit, 
from lack of knowledge of actual expense and sale at or 
less than cost, the balance sheet is far from satisfactory in 
certain localities, 

I trust and believe that this question of expense account 
and legitimate profit will receive the careful attention at 
this convention which its merit demands. If any man goes 
from this convention imbued with the purpose of drivin 
his competitor out of business by slashing competition, 
should rate him as a fit rr or the Elgin or the Kan- 
kakee asylum. I commend all present to a thoughtful con- 
sideration of an address which D. C. Jones, of Frankfort, 
Ill., will deliver at a later hour. 


Trade Ethics, 


Our relations with the lumber interests of the Pacific 
coast demand a deep consideration and I am pleased to 
know that we are to have with us today a committee dele- 
gated by the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, who will 
address us upon this important subject. 

The code of ethics as revised by an executive committee 
will also come before the convention and I trust will receive 
your cordial indorsement as its general principles have met 
with cordial indorsement from both wholesales and retailer. 
_A recent decision by the supreme court of the state of 
New York, which is equally applicable to conditions under 
federal law in all states, gives certain promise that the 
arbitrary reign of labor unions approaches its end in the 
matter of coercion and boycotts of nonunion material and 
labor, and with this incubus removed we may fairly assume 
that the demand for lumber will be greatly increased theouah 
the removal of the incubus which has for some years past 
insisted that none but union labor and unionized factories 
shall be recognized by members of labor unions. With this 
authoritative recognition of the constitutional right of all 
men to labor or to run the factory without dictation from 
labor unions, we may confidently expect the restoration of a 
large number of woodworkers to the present available force 
in the mechanic arts, and stimulate the demand for lumber 
through unrestricted labor and unhampered mills. 

The doctrine of arbitration of difficulties arising between 
yarties engaged in the lumber trade has been greatly stimu- 
ated during the period when more particular attention has 
been called to it through the recognition of the code of 
ethics. I can see no plausible reason why the differences 
between two honest men engaged in the same business can 
not be more satisfactorily settled by reference to two or 
three men having personal knowledge of the details and gen- 
eral rules of the lumber business than through ignorant 
jurors and equally ignorant judges. It has given me great 
satisfaction during my incumbency of this office to have 
been able to settle many disputes which were tending toward 
—— and hard feeling between members of this associa- 
tion and wholesale dealers. The old doctrine of competition 
being the life of trade is rapidly giving place to the more 
ethical proposition of cojperation and friendly consideration 
through which competitors in business find a greater profit 
in advancing the interests of a brother dealer than in cut- 
ting his throat through the sacrifice of the legitimate profits 
of one’s own trade. I would lay emphasis upon the motto 
which we have several times used upon our badges, namely, 
“Hands clasped in friendship bring confidence and pros- 
perity.”’ 

The Members. 


We have lost but one member by death during the last 
year (so far as I have been informed), but in the death of 
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former president Samuel Mcleeley, of Streator, our associa- 
tion has lost a faithful and discerning friend and faithful 
worker. I trust that the committee on resolutions will take 
proper steps to place on our records a minute of regret at 
the passing of a good man and our sympathy with his be 
reaved family. 

The peace and harmony which to a greater extent than 
has been my experience for several years, has prevailed 
during the year now ended, has been a most gratify- 
ing evidence of the value of association work in bringing the 
retailers of this state into a larger measure of confidence 
in each other and a more general feeling of codperation 
rather than of ruinous competition. Assuming that every 
retailer is in business for profit rather than health, it is 
manifestly true that in a business where the basis of cost 
value is so nearly uniform as in the f. 0. b. cost of lumber, 
and yard expenses vary so little, no great divergence 
can be indulged in the selling price without a sacrifice of 
yrofits which universally range much lower in the retail 
umber business than in any other branch of trade. To so 
enter into ruinous competition with a neighboring dealer is 
to donate legitimate profits to the buyer, which may be fun 
for him but spells ruin to the dealers immediately interested 
and demoralizing to the trade of the surrounding towns. 

Not only in the lessening of this great evil, but in the 
many ways in which association work has and is promoting 
the interests of the retail lumber and building supply deal- 
ers of this state, it is a mystery to me that any intelligent 
dealer should hesitate or decline to join the association and 
by personal influence and the slight expenditure of but about 
% cents a day assist in bringing the association into the 
highest measure of its possible influence. Is it not an influ- 
ence ranking above even the security of fire insurance in 
that it provides a watchman upon the falls of trade who is 
constantly watching those forces of evil which threaten the 
prosperity of the business, of which the individual is not 
cognizant until he feels its force to his detriment? © The 
defense and power to avert threatened dangers can not be 
met by the individual dealer, but in the unity of numbers 
in a large association with its officials ever on the alert, the 
evil is met and the danger averted 

Work of the Secretary. 

I have recently sent to every dealer in this state a nota- 
tion of a proposed change by the real estate interests of an 
amendment to the mechanics lien law which as I understand 
has been already placed in the hands of the legislators of 
this state, aiming to give preference to money loaners and 
building associations. This should and can be defeated if 
every dealer will personally see the member of his district 
(or write to him), showing him that the loaner of money 
has his security Lema in the payments being made by him 
after legal assurance that the bills of the laborer and mate 
rial man have been paid. ‘This will work no harm to the 
loaner of money and do no injustice to the men furnishing 
labor and material. Versonal talk with your members of 
the House and Senate is the most effectual method of de- 
feating so unjust an amendment. 

The work of this association falling upon the shoulders 
of the secretary and other officers has so greatly increased 
with the passing years that your secretary in his advancing 
years has found it to have greatly outgrown his mental and 
physical strength, and it has been a_ great relief to him 
that your board of directors has since May last provided him 
with an active and energetic associate in the person of 
George Wilson Jones, former secretary for many years of 
the New York State Retail Dealers’ Association, and conse 
quently no novice in association work, with a view to his 
taking up the work of this association when it is laid down 
by me because of advancing age and measurably declining 
health and strength. I have felt severely for the last two 
years the effect of the overwork to which the increasing 
duties of the office have subjected me, and after sixty-four 
years of active connection with some branch of the lumber 
trade, I feel that duty to myself and family demand that 
the burden of my future years should at least rest more 
lightly than would be possible in continuing to occupy the 
position of your active secretary with all its responsibifities, 
and, as well, that it would be unjust to Mr. Jones who in 
the vigor of manhood is ready to assume the duties of the 
office of secretary, and whose candidacy I am pleased to in- 
dorse, for me to stand in the way of his advicement to 
the title as well as the work, for which he has already 
proved his ability. ; : 

In thus resigning the office of active secretary of an asso- 
clation which I have endeavored to serve faithfully for the 
last twelve years, I can only express my appreciation of the 
many cherished friendships to which it has given rise and 
my deep regret that the personal intimacies may not only 
continue but that the recollection of them will never fade 
from my memory. ‘The uniformly kind treatment and _ conti- 
dence I have received from oflicers and members is_ in- 
effaceably graven upon my, grateful heart, and while the 
activity of the past may not be continued, it is my hope 
and desire still ‘to be so situated as to be able to render 
such advice and aid to each and all as may be desired from 
wy long business experience. It is not my intention to “rust 
out,” and [ hope to find some less exacting duty in which | 
may be of use to my fellow men. 

I must not omit an appreciative word of the endeavors 
of your present oflicers and members of the board of directors 
to lighten my duties during the last two years of failing 
health. To President Holden and the various committees 
who have had the more particular, charge of this convention 
1 am deeply grateful for their assumption of duties, more 
especially in connection with this convention, of which I 
have been relieved in the securing of these rooms and their 
rental, the preparation of the programs and obtaining of 
badges, and other matters calling upon more vital strength 
than an eight months’ partial invalidism would enable me to 
put forth. 

But, indeed, the contemplation of kindly regard and assist- 
ance which has come to me from the united secretaries, the 
manufacturers and wholesalers, and the lumber press, are 
beyond my power to express my gratitude. For one and all 
I shall ever pray for that large measure of peace and pros- 
perity which is assured to those who recognize the heavenly 
injunction: “Think not solely of self, but let each consider 
his brother’s welfare as promoting his own.” 

The statistics of the year show us to have at the present 
time a total membership of 63). 

Our total cash receipts were... ....cccccccsescce $6,564.50 
ON errr rrr 6,465.07 
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Dues unpaid to February 1, 1911, 76, or $760, much of 
which will no doubt be paid during the convention. 

And now, gentlemen, in laying down the active responsi- 
bilities as secretary of this association, let me introduce to 
you a gentlemen who for nearly a year has, through the 
kind consideration of your board, acted in the capacity of 
associate secretary to my perfect satisfaction. I feel that 
it would be an injustice both to the association and to Mr. 
Jones, in view of my advancing years, to permit the con- 
tingency to arise when I might become disabled for giving 
due attention to the duties of the office, and it is but an 
act of justice and of duty that, having found a man who is 
competent and full of youthful energy, I should not stand in 
the way of the true interests of both the association and of 
Mr. Jones, whom I trust will be approved as my successor. 

Gentlemen, thanking one and all for your ever kindly 
consideration for the last twelve years, and not forgetting 
my deep obligation to the various lumber journals that have 
ever exhibited so kindly interest in myself and my work, 
permit me to introduce to you, as my able successor, Mr. 
George Wilson-Jones, for whom | bespeak the same kindly 
interest that has been shown toward myself, 


Report of Justice Bureau. 
Mr. Hotchkiss interjected into his report the following 
remarks: 
I want to speak here of something appearing in this morn- 
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ing’s papers. You may have noticed the statement that the 
government at Washington was going to get after the large 
timber holders, men who are amussing large amount’ of tim- 
ber, en who have mills and use perhaps 100 acres of timber 
u day, and must have vast supplies. Now I don’t take it 
from the article there is any intention, nor would it be the 
duty of the general government, to fight the retailer. Our 
cause, for instance, is a state case; it would not be a national 
case; and we need have no fear of the national Bureau of 
Justice taking any steps in the matter; and those of you 
who saw the article will take consolation in the fact that 
it is not directed against the retail portion of the trade, but 
wholly against large timber holders over the country to find 
out why they hold so much timber. 
Address of New Secretary. 

In closing his report Secretary Hotchkiss introduced 
George Wilson-Jones, associate secretary, as the man 
whom he hoped to see selected to sueceed him as see 
retary. 

Mr. Jones spoke in part as follows: 
to replacing a man like Mr. Hotchkiss. e is a man who 
is known from Maine to Califernia, and from the Canadian 
border to the Gulf of Mexico. Throughout the length and 
breadth of this land he is known as the foremost association 
worker we have. My first recollection of Mr. Hotchkiss was 
eight or nine years ago when we met at Washington to 
consider a very important association program. At that 
time while Mr. Ilotchkiss did not tower over us physically 
he did intellectually and his ideas were accepted not only 
by the retail secretaries, but by the wholesale delegates as 
well, Your association through Mr, Hotchkiss holds a unique 
position. Ife has not been of the spasmodic variety, but 
he has not done anything that he has had to take back. I 
have known secretaries who would say that they had found 
it way to cure all the association evils and they have gone 
away and tried to put the idea in force, but the evil re- 
mained in their territory. 1 believe that as much has been 
done here in Illinois as has been accomplished in any other 
territory covered by a state association, 

If 1 am to be offered this place as seeretary I will come 
us your employee and each individual man is my boss. If 
you don't know enough to tell me what to do, God help you, 
f won't. If you are a bunch of dead ones you can stay dead. 
You are members of the association, but so are legs, arms 
and heads members. If they are dead they are useless. You 
can galvanize a dead one to activity for a few minutes, but 
he does not stay galvanized. What we want is a bunch of 
live members. An association of ten live members is worth 
more than an association of a thousand members, all of 
whom are dead except ten, | have reason, however, to 
think that there is a bunch of live members here. During 
the coming year | want you to do your share of the associa 
tion work, and | want to promise you that | will not do 
any more myself than I have to. If you want mere clerical 
work you do not need me, a cheap clerk would answer as 
well. If you want executive work you must make it pos 
sible for me to do it for you. New members are necessary, 
but if an association is to spend all its energy and all its 
money in increasing its membership it will not be able to 
do the real work for which the association is organized, 

| have gone over your state from one end to the other 
with your president, Mr. Holden. <A year ago in talking 
with Douglas Malloch he remarked to me that there were 
two association presidents which in his opinion ranked at 
the top. One of these was J. Elam Artz, of Ohio, and the 
other was Mr. Brown, who had served our New York associa- 
tion as president I must add to this that in my opinion 
the king of them all is your own president, Mr. Holden. 
| Applause. | 


I fell that it is a very severe task to make any pretense 
He i 








Mr. Jones concluded by saying that even though 
Mr. Hotchkiss retired as secretary a desk would con 
tinue to be held for him in the office and that the 
speaker would be pleased to consult him and follow 
his ideas in the secretarial work. The speaker as 
sured the members that he would not involve them in 
uny litigation or follow any dangerous paths in carry 
ing out the work of the association. 

Principles of Association Work. 

George EK. Greene, until lately secretary of the 
Illinois Retail Merchants’ Association, was introduced 
to make an address, and made an extended talk upon 
the general principles of the association work which 
was of much interest to those in attendance.’ His 
subject as set down on the program was ‘‘ Parcels 
Post and Other Trade Evils.’’ He showed good judg 
ment, however, in greatly broadening the scope of 
his subject and although he spoke in oposition to the 
introduction of the parcels post system in the United 
States he said nothing on that subject which has not 
already been often said in the discussion of the sub- 
ject in the press. Ilis analysis and discussion of the 
benefits of organizations and associations were, how 
ever, both very original and very productive of ideas 
of the speaker and suggestive of food for thought on 
the part of his hearers. He began by saying that 
organization was « word so often used that it had 
become somewhat hackneyed. What it really meant, 
however, was system. System was the relation of 
individual parts to form a harmonious whole, and this 
in effect is what is meant by organization. The 
speaker stated that all of the benefits of the associa- 
tion membership could be summed up in four words. 
The first, to harmonize; the second, to educate; the 
third, to benefit, and the fourth, to protect. He said 
that in an ordinary association constitution if there 
were ten sections, the tenth might incorporate the 
idea that one of the objects was to harmonize trade 
reactions. He thought, however, that instead of it 
being placed last it is to be placed first. 

Story With a Moral, 

Unless it was possible for competitors to get to- 
gether there was a very poor prospect of anything 
being accomplishéd through association work. On 
this point the speaker said: 

I know that you are friendly in these meetings and you 
come together and shake hands with each other, but let’ me 
ask you a plain question: Do you do it with your com- 
petitor if you mect him on the street at home? ‘That is 
what I wish to emphasize; that the spirit you show toward 
each other when you meet here among strangers you carry 
home and practice with each other there. When you put 
that into effect you will have removed a mountain of diffi- 
culty in association work. [Applause. ] 

The speaker here told a story of two New Nngland 
farmers, who usually exchanged salutations about as 
follows: 

“Mornin’ Si.” 

“Mornin’ Rube.” 

“Kine day.” 

“Yep.” 

““Mornin’.”” 
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One morning this was varied by the interjection of 
the following: 

“Say Si, what did you give your horse that had the 
heaves?’ 

“Turpentine.” 

A few mornings after, the exchange of salutations 
included the following: 

i, | 
heaves * 

‘’Turpentine.”’ 

“It killed my horse.” 

“I *lowed it would. It killed mine.’ 





at did you say you gave your horse that had the 
ad 


‘Ts there any lesson in that story, any moral to it? 
Don’t you realize that the addition of a word or two 
of information would have saved the life of the 
neighbor’s horse? Would Si have lost anything if 
he had volunteered that information? That is a 
thought that I want to impress. I sometimes consider 
myself as pretty old, but I do go back into the early 
period of my business experience and I know there 
was, a hesitancy on the part of a competitor to give 
one word of suggestion which might be of use to me 
in the conduct of my business. ‘These ideas are not 
yet absolutely unforgotten, but the sooner we work 
away from them the wiser and better off we will be. 

Bringing about some harmony of conditions in our 
business affairs is the only way to lift business ethics 
to a higher plane. I find a great many people that 
are perfectly willing to be fair. They want to be 
fair until the opportunity comes. ’’ 

The speaker here told the story ascribed to Bob 
Burdette of a little boy complaining to his mother 
that his brother wanted to take his half of the bed 
in the middle of it, and said that was the way with a 
great many competitors in business. They consider it 
fair to crowd out the other fellow, if possible. The 
speaker said it was absolutely necessary in order to 
perfect business conditions to eliminate the spirit of 
petty, jealous narowness that often exists. This was 
responsible for more trade evils than any other one 
thing, and then the spirit of retaliation of trying to 
vet even was another difficulty. 


Educational Work of Association. 


On the subject of association through educational 
work the speaker said: 

We all know experience is the best teacher, and I submit 
the proposition to you men: Where can you form a greater 
school of experience in your chosen line of business than 
you can with the timber gathered right here? It is the 
relating of your experiences, the discussing of the various 
problems that have presented themselves in the last year 
and those which you contemplate for the current year 
these are the things which, when you come together and 
intelligently discuss, make you better business men and 
better equipped for the battle which confronts you in your 
line of business. 

There is one point that I often refer to, but I am going 
fo pass it up entirely, because I see you have a number on 
the program along that line. 

The speaker said in reference to this matter of fig 
uring profits that his own experience had been in 
other lines of business than lumber, that failure had 
often come through the inability to calculate the costs 
of doing business and the percentage of advance 
which he must charge upon his goods in order to come 
out with a living profit. 

The speaker went on to say that one of the demor 
alizing features of business was the tendeneyv to fol 
low the example of some one else. He said: 

I expect I will have some of you take issue with me on 
that proposition. Many of you probably believe that you 
are original and independent; that you absolutely ignore 
what anybody else does. Now, let us see how many do that? 
here may be exceptions, but IL find that these are the ex 
ceptions to the rule. Why do trade evils exist? Simply 
because we have followed the example of another fellow, 
because we have aped somebody else. I don’t know anything 
ubout the prices of lumber, but let us suppose that ‘rough 
boards are selling at $14 a thousand and the other fellow 
cuts off $2. How long before you follow him? One of the 
worst pests that we have encountered in Illinois is the trad 
ing stump scheme. ‘The supreme court as to the district of 
Washington has declared it a lottery and consequently illegal 
Some fellow adopts a scheme, ‘Then what does his com 
petitor do? He probably lies awake nights studying up 
something which will counteract it and finally adopts the 
same thing or something similar. It is doing business by 
exampte. That is the reason why evils grow and why trade 
abuses increase. 

You will notice in my talk I have endeavored to be plain 
and direct. [ am not talking to the other fellow. [ am 
talking to you and if any of you find that the shoe fits put 
it on, The only way you will ever reaeem anything from 
evil is by helping to raise the standard. What are the 
benefits? Whatever tends to promote prosperity or personal 
happiness. I should say ‘and personal happiness.” e 
want to raise the standard of business to such a point that 
it will be not only profitable but pleasant and to make tbe 
business in which we are engaged a pleasure instead of & 
drudgery. In the grocery business—-I do not know how it 
was in the lumber business—we used to have life and liberty, 
but little happiness. We used to think that if we closed the 
door a few minutes before it was time to go to our slumbers 
somebody might come along and want a nickel’s worth of 
candles, and if we were not open our competitor might sell 
them. That was the ¢ase twenty-five years ago. Compare 
that with existing conditions; and it has been brought about 
because you and I and the other fellow have got together 
and reasoned it out with each other. Whatever contributes 
to promote prosperity and personal happiness is of value 

Advertising. 

The speaker referred to the value of publicity, stat 
ing that mail order business had been built up bs 
extensive advertising and that the same means must 
be used by the local dealer in order successfully to 
combat it. He explained, however, that by this he 
meant legitimate advertising and stated that cheap 
and transient schemes which did not promise real 
benefit should not be charged to the advertising 
account. In some cases, he said, more money was 
expended for such schemes because of the importunit) 
of the solicitor than was actually expended for legit 
mate advertising. It would not be possible, the 
speaker said, to obtain as clever results as that of the 
patent medicine manufacturer, who advertised that 
he would give song books free to any Sunday schoo! 
for advertising privileges in the book. One who : 
cepted the offer was surprised to find no display ad 
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vertising appearing in the pages, and was more sur- 
prised when he had given out on one occasion ‘‘ Hymn 
No. 120’? and found that it read as follows: 

Hiark the herald angels sing, 

Johnson's pills are just the thing. 

Peace on carth and mercy mild 

Two for men and one for child, 

Parcels Post. 

The speaker then mentioned the protective fea- 
tures of association work, and in this connection 
hrought up the subject of the parcels post and spoke 
upon this at considerable length. The gist of his 
argument was that instead of the small dealers being 
selfish, the real jealousy was in the personal interest 
of those who have urged the measure. He states that 
the proponents only wanted it in connection with an 
extremely low and unremunerative postage rate. In- 
asmuch as it was not available for local movement, 
the people of Chicago would not be able to do shop 
ping by mail with Chicago merchants, but would be 
compelled to pay their share of the deficit ensuing 
from mail order business with the country; and the 
very retail dealers who thus saw their own trade 
lost would be called upon to pay part of the cost of 
transporting the goods to their former customers from 
merchants in the large cities. 


Credits. 


The speaker referred to the supervision of credits 
as a desirable feature of association work and one 
which should be put into practice locally so that it 
would be impossible for a man who had defrauded 
one lumberman out of a bill to work the same plan 
with neighboring lumbermen thereafter. In this con- 
nection he told of the Swede collector who, in report- 
ing to his employer the results of his morning’s work, 
said that Mr. Smith would pay his bill next January. 
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would be a cold day when you get your money 
I think that will be January.’’ 

In the retail organization with which he had been 
connected credits had been indicated by numerals, 
indicating the different grades of pay from the best 
to the poorest. In a neighboring association letters 
were used, NRWGIHL being the initials of the five 
words in the sentence ‘‘Now raseals will get hell.’’ 
That was the object he said of a well devised credit 
information system. 


, and 


Causes of Failure. 

In closing he said that business failures were the 
result often of overconfidence on one hand and of 
indifference on the other, and failures of association 
work have resulted from these two causes. It was 
bad for an association to attempt more than could 
be accomplished, and it was an equally bad thing not 
to attempt what could and should be accomplished. 
He said also that may members were disposed to try 
to get more out of an association than was put into 
t, although they would not think of trying the same 
Pian with their own bank account. The work of a 
successful organization must be done by the members 
rather than by the president or secretary, no matter 
how able these men may be. Another tendency in 
issociation work was to lose interest in it. A business 
man, the speaker said, simply because the trade was 
dull did not abandon his store and close the door, but 
simply stayed there and waited until in the average 
of things customers came his way again. There might 
be times in association work that there was littke to 
be accomplished in a general way, but other times 
would come when the association organization would 
be badly needed. IJllustrating the attitude, of some 
association members, whom he said he had known in 
other lines, although perhaps they were not known 
‘n the lumber business, he told the story of the negro 
minister who preached upon the subject ‘‘Salvation 
8 Free,’’? and then took up a collection. One of his 
hearers demanded an explanation, when he said that 
"Y going to the river one could have all the water 
he wished to drink and no charge for it, but that if 
he wanted the water in the house it would cost him 
money to get it there. ‘‘Salvation is free,’’ he con- 
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cluded, ‘‘but the collection is to pay for the pipes.’’ 

It was impossible, the speaker concluded, in any 
association, to realize to the full the four cardinal 
factors regarding which he had been talking without 
active work upon the part of the association member 
ship. 

The Chair then announced the appointment of the 
following committees: 

Anditing—-W. T. Boston, of Yorkville, and H. D. Osgood, 
of Chicago. 

Nominating— Alex, White, of Fairmount; TP. T. Langan, 
of Cairo, and Charles 1D, Rourke, of Urbana. 

Resolutions—-W. S. Stevens, of La Salle; T. J. Berming- 
ham, of Galena, and E. W. Peters, of Mt. Vernon. 

C. D. Rourke was then introduced to the assemblage 
with some of his well known stories, Mr. Rourke, in 
the course of his remarks, said he noticed many people 
in the audience who had heard these stories of his 
before. That, however, is a matter of supreme indif 
ference with one of Charlie Rourke’s stories. It is 
not whether the story is new or old, but it is the 
inimitable manner in which he throws himself into 
the spirit of the characters whom he portrays. His 
stories were of a general character, except one he told 
upon Mr. Cheaney. He and Mr. Cheaney were very 
intimate and confidential with each other on one 
oceasion and were each boasting on the merits of 
their respective wives, when Mr. Cheaney drawled in 
that slow way of his, ‘‘ Well, Charlie, they didn’t do 
so bad either.’’ [ Applause. | 


Cost of Doing Business. 


Following Mr. Rourke the Paddock quartet gave a 
couple of selections and Mr. Hotchkiss then intro 
duced a discussion of the subject as stated on the 
program ‘‘Cost of doing a retail lumber business as 
related to profits; how to ascertain.’’ 


GW HOTCHKISS, SECRETARY. J. W. PADDOCK, 


Mr. Hotchkiss analyzed a number of letters which 
have been received by him on this subject, but 
which were rather uncertain from the fact that the 
method of arriving at the cost was not clearly indi 
cated in many cases. Some had included a salary for 
their own: services, while others had not, and this 
same thing was true also as to interest on investments 
and as to a proper rental for the property occupied 
by the yards. The Chair called upon W. H. Hunter, 
of La Salle, who gave quite a discussion of the sub 
ject. He stated that he had been in business a good 
many years in Illinois and always had been in full 
charge of the business, with all its details under his 
own eyes. He had recently, however, become inter 
ested in a retail yard in Indiana where everything 
had to be done at an actual expense for superin 
tendence and labor, with the result that this yard had 
given him some new ideas and had convinced him that 
very many of the Illinois lumber operations did not 
take all of the cost elements of doing a lumber busi 
ness into consideration, 

Alexander White, being called upon, asked to be 
excused from making a long talk, as he did not feel 
like standing. He stated, however, that he had in 
operation a system by which he arrived very closely 
at the actual profits of every day’s business. Inas 
much as he was unable to get about, he had consider 
able time to devote to the bookkeeping and was 
therefore enabled to cary out a system which produced 
results to this extent. This might not be practical 
in many cases, but he found it advantageous in his 
own business. 

M. H. Parsons, of Rockford, stated that he did 
not attempt to produce profit results oftener than once 
a month, and that the final results were not obtained 
until the end of the year, at which time depreciation 
was reckoned. 

Mr. Peters, of Mount Vernon, stated that concern 
started its yard there as a corporation, desiring to 
produce certain earnings upon the capital investment. 
It has been successful in doing this, but he had 
thought lately that there should have been increases 
of the capital stock from time to time on account of 
the earnings of the corporation, which, instead of 
being drawn into dividends, were left in the business 
in the form of accounts receivable. This should be, 
properly, a basis for the reckoning of profits, as well 
as money originally invested. 


A certain sum having been put in the buildings 
which were on leased grounds, depreciation had been 
charged off each year at the rate of 20 percent, the 
first year being 20 percent of the entire cost, the 
second year 20 percent of the remainder, and so on, 
so that the building investment at the present time 
has been cut down to a comparatively small sum. A 
certain allowance is also made upon the books as a 
percentage of accounts open on the books which will 
probably be lost instead of being collected. 

Mr. Parsons, of Rockford, called for Mr. Safford, 
of Rockford, as one who could speak intelligently 
upon this subject. Mr. Safford responded that his 
competitor was evidently trying to put one over. upon 
him, but continued by stating that any lumberman 
would be fortunate if he had no worse competitor to 
deal with than Mr. Parsons. He stated that the ex- 
pense of business was increasing each year, and that 
personally he had come to a point where he was will- 
ing to let some of his competitors outside of the one 
present get some of the large house bills at prices 
which did not offer any profit. 


Lumberman’s Position in Community. 


W. H. Hunter arose and requested that the dis- 
cussion of this subject should be as frank as possible, 
and called upon W. 8. Stevens, of LaSalle. Mr. 
Stevens deprecated his own ability to speak interest- 
ingly upon this subject and then made a very inter- 
esting and thoughtful report on it. In the course of 
his remarks he said: 

I suppose that the ordinary man engaged in the lumber 
business underestimates his importance to the community. 
Because of the large amount of common labor it takes to 
carry on a lumber business and possibly because of the type 
of help which is employed to do the work the lumber busi- 
ness never takes its place perhaps in the line of dignity 
with a millinery store or a drug store or a bank in the 
estimation of the community. The average resident of any 
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community when he thinks of the lumber yard thinks of 
the mule team and Bill with the overalls, and it does not 
remind him of a very young well dressed man with a red 
necktie, and the lumber business, therefore, suffers by such 
comparisons I suppose it is because of that that the lum- 
ber business does not stand so high in the estimation of 
the community as it should, but that is up to us. It is not 
the fault of the community. It is up to the man who is 
engaged in the lumber business to see that it takes its 
proper place in the estimation of the community, 

That is simply the ethical side of the situation. Now, 
so far as the profitable feature of the lumber business is 
concerned, I suppose that every man engaged in the business 
believes that the earnings of the business are too small. 
That is largely because of the fact that there are so many 
different ways of figuring the profits. It would seem that 
there is really only one way to arrive at the actual profits 
of any business and that would be to charge the business 
with everything that goes into it and credit it with every- 
thing that comes out of it. If it takes an investment fo 
real estate and buildings and stock and in account, amount- 
ing to $30,000 to $40,000, the man who is putting up that 
money is entitled to a reasonable rate of interest upon that 
money just the same as if he turns it over to a bank or to 
a railroad He would not think of lending that money to 
anybody else without any agreed rate of interest. Why 
should he think that the money is not entitled to the same 
rate whether he uses it himself or turns it over to some 
one else? 


The speaker stated that the same reasoning applied 
to the charging of a reasonable salary for one’s serv 
ices. He cordially commended the idea suggested by 
a former speaker of charging off a certain proportion 
as an estimation for bad accounts and stated that 
this did not imply by any means that to such accounts 
charged off should be dropped. There were cases 
where accounts had been paid off after the man who 
owed them was dead. 

The speaker thought that no set profits could be 
laid down, They are usually determined in part by 
the man who is conducting the business and largely 
must be determined not by his mere decision, but 
by the exigencies of the business itself. That the 
actual profit is often determined in such a manner 
does not, however, indicate that it is the right profit. 
The speaker laid down the principle that no lumber 
man has any business to conduct his own business 
without profit if thereby he demoralizes the business 
of others who must depend upon profits for a liveli- 
hood. He believed also that profits in the lumber 
business should be guided largely by the experience 
of other mercantile lines. He related the case of 
the druggist who objected to his price of $6 on No. 1 
jath, but when shown that the first cost was $4.90 
the druggist immediately withdrew his objections and 
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stated furthermore that he did not see how the lum- 
ber business could be conducted upon such low margin 
of profit. Running a lumber yard is merchandising 
pure and simple, and the ordinary rules of merchan- 
dising should be followed, and the man who does not 
have the afility to render the service to his com- 
munity which should be rendered should allow some 
one else to go into the business. If the lumber 
yard, however, is so conducted as to cater properly 
to the needs of the community, requiring the neces- 
sary stock in the yard and the necessary experience 
in the mind of the dealer, he is entitled to a reason- 
able compensation for his services, not only to yield 
him a livelihood, but to enable him to acquire a com- 
petency against the days of old age. 


Insurance and Reciprocity. 


The Chair called upon George H. Holt as a leading 
manufacturer who was present. Mr. Holt spoke upon 
two subjects of his own choosing, ‘‘ Reciprocity’’ and 
‘Fire Insurance.’’ Upon the former subject he gave 
his judgment as a lumber manufacturer who owned 
as much timber in Canada as in the United States 
that a reciprocity agreement with Canada would have 
little or no effect with the retail lumber business in 
this teritory. The Canadian lumber manufacturers 
have been compelled under the tariff to ship a certain 
proportion of their products to the United States, and 
with the removal of the duty they would still ship 
approximately the same quantity and would attempt 
to retain for themselves, as additional profits, prac- 
tically the entire amount of the duty, thus disturbing 
lumber values in the United States to only a very 
small degree in all probability. For the classes of 
lumber which it has hitherto been profitable for them 
to sell locally or in England, these markets would 
still offer the best prices and would still continue to 
take that portion of the product. 

On the subject of fire insurance, the speaker stated 
that this was an important item of retail yard ex- 
pense, and in this connection he called attention to 
a bill which the insurance commission had introduced 
in the Lllinois legislature which was not in line with 
the excellent recommendations in the report of the 
commission. The effect of the bill would be to place 
all insurance rates upon a level and to compel the 
mutual companies to charge the same rates as the 
stock companies, and would also enforce upon the 
mutual companies the same basis of taxation etc., thus 
increasing the expense of their insurance and, in the 
judgment of the speaker, would greatly hamper their 
operations. There was no arrangement in the bill 
for inquiring into the reasonableness of rates either 
before the courts or before the state superintendent of 
insurance, and he recomended that this association 
join with others in opposition to the terms of the 
bill as presented. 

T. J. Bermingham, in closing the discussion over 
cost and selling price, said that mention had been 
made of various percentages of advance of cost price 
in order to make the selling price, ranging from 20 
to 3344 percent, and as presented these might give a 
wrong impression. His idea had been, and he still 
maintained it, that the lumber dealer who can make 
a net profit of 10 percent of the amount of his gross 
sales is doing sufficiently well on the average volume 
of yard business. In order to make this reasonable 
percentage of net profit, after allowing for all the 
expense items which must be taken care of, a spread 
must be established between buying and selling price 
nearly or quite as wide as the maximum which had 
been mentioned; but this fact would not be apparent 
to the laymen if the figures should come to him in 
that way. He considered it unfortunate that the 
average community should be willing to concede to 
the man who handled cloth behind the counter a good 
profit, while it practically said to the lumberman: 
‘*Your work is menial; get a profit out of it, if you 
ean; if we can, we will deprive you of it.’’ 


The Golden Rule. 

D. C. Jones, of West Frankfort, was then introduced 
to read a paper on ‘‘The Golden Rule; What Is It and 
How Shall It Be Observed in the Lumber Business???’ 
Secretary Hotchkiss had heard him read the paper at 
the local association meeting and had induced him to 
bring it to Chicago as one of the best papers the secre- 
tary had ever heard. It was as follows, and concluded 
the day’s session: 


I hope that everyone here who knows me personally, knows 
my answer to the second question before I begin. I was 
somewhat disappointed when I observed the restricting 
phrase “in the association,” limiting my remarks to the 
rule as applied to the lumber business only, for I verily 
belleve that happy is the man who seeks to ‘follow. this 
nent of ideals in his every day walk in dealing with his 
fellow men in whatever capacity they may meet. 

In the most masterful discourse that ever was delivered, 
as recorded in the fifth, sixth and seventh chapters of 
Matthew, The Great Teacher, the General Secretary, after 
a long discussion of man’s duty toward man, after a repudia- 
tion of the old law of “an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth,” and after advice to resist not evil, “but whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek turn to him the other 
also, and if any man sue thee at the law and take awa 
thy coat let him have thy cloak also, and whosoever shail 
compel thee to go with him a mile go with him twain” ete. ; 
and finally in summing up man’s whole duty as a member 
of society, he used these words: ‘Therefore all things what- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them.” 

I think this is the ideal of this association. I think it 
should be the ideal of everyone in every walk of life. The 
man who has this ideal and really tries to attain it has few 
jars with his neighbors, and I dare say, if he is a lumber- 
man, he has few unpleasant words with his competitor. 

Would it not be better for us, for our competitor to have 
a little over half the business, if by such a division we may 
have his good will and friendship and be relieved of the 
worry and unpleasantness which are sure to come when either 
= 5ve competitors tries to furnish the material for every 
ob? 


Considering the Competitor. 


It was new to me when I learned after being in the lum- 
ber business a short time, that it is absolutely necessary for 





a lumberman to look after the interest of his competitor. 
After asking pardon for personal reference, I wish to tell 
of the most complimentary reprimand that was ever admin- 
istered to me, but I think it brings out a good point here. 
When I was in school work I often spent my vacation seasons 
as an agent of some kind, selling books, life insurance, 
pianos ete. And I later engaged for some years in the real 
estate business; and in any of these occupations my field 
was as broad as the world, and my success as unbounded 
as my energy and foresight; so when I took the management 
of the business of the Stotlar-Harrin Lumber =o at 
West Frankfort, I started out with my oldtime zeal to get 
business. When I heard of a man who wanted to build a 
house, I went after him as I once did a prospective pur- 
chaser of a piano or a farm. ‘The question of my com- 
petitor scarcely entered my mind. It had been a part of 
my early experience as a book agent to get a cheerful and 
pe a ma etter after a good week’s work, the same selling 
yianos, or later in selling land when I had a senior partner 
n the city. . 

But alas! the same was not true in selling lumber. On 
one of Mr. Harry Stotler’s visits he inquired as to how 
many jobs we had and how many jobs our competitor had. 
Then he told me gently that I must not try to get all the 
business, and on a later visit he shook his head and said, 
“I'll tell you, Jones, you must give your competitor some 
business, because he won’t stand it—you wouldn’t stand it— 
he’ll cut prices all to pieces the first thing you know.” <A 
few weeks later he came down again; was all at sea— 
contractors deserting me on every side—among them the 
man whom I had just paid for building my own home bought 
his next job of my competitor. 

One of my good friends came to me and said, “Jones, I 
want to trade with you, but you know I’m a poor man; 
the other yard has a bid $42 under yours (on a little 4-room 
house, mind you) and all I ask is for you to meet his price.” 

What shall I do? In my dilemma I turned to Mr, Stotlar 
for advice. And what kind of consolation do you suppose I 
received? He addressed me in these words and in about 
this tone, “Jones, I told you not to try to get all the busi- 
ness !” 

Well, after a long lecture and a thorough drill as to my 
competitor’s rights, and many promises from me, he had a 
talk with the manager of the other yard and we all learned 
something of the practical workings of the Golden Rule, and 
for the next year we both had a good business and became 
better friends as the days passed by. 


A Labor of Patience. 


But it takes thoughtfulness and patience to be sweet all 
the time. Some busy fellow is always ready to tell what 
your competitor is supposed to have said about you, or of 
some unethical act that he is supposed to have performed ; 
and it is not always easy to keep from saying something 
that will furnish this busybody with a sweet morsel to carry 
back to the other fellow. So it is very necessary that we 
be slow to believe that our —— has said these ugly 
things about us. ‘There are fellows who can always buy 
below your price from the other yore. and of course they 
can — buy cheaper from you if they are talking to the 
other fellow. We can not afford to get excited and say 
harsh things because of this, or start to cutting prices. 

There can be but one price on the same grade of stock 
in a country town. It may be a price on which we may 
both make a living profit, or it may be a price at which 
each will become old with nothing laid up for a rainy day. 

I say it is impossible for one yard to sell the common run 
of stock at a higher price than that at which it is sold at 
the other yard. ‘Then, it simply requires a common sense 
application of the principles of the Golden Rule to sell at a 
price that the purchaser can afford to pay and that you and 
your competitor can afford to make. 

Now I wish to speak briefly of this rule as applied to the 
wholesaler. 1 believe the retailer would do well often to 
put himself in the position of the traveling salesman or of 
the wholesale dealer. We can not afford to become grouchy 
or pessimistic. I hope I have the good will of every sales- 
man who calls on me. They are always welcome. I always 
am glad to see them. It is always unpleasant for me to 
turn a salesman away without giving him an order. 

We can not afford to be always putting in a complaint 
or taking ‘“‘offgrade’’ credits. Of course, if the stock is not 
really what you bought, it is always right to make com 
plaint. And I have never had any trouble in getting settle- 
ment; as I have never asked for more than what was right. 
But lest I cause you to become weary I will close my re- 
marks by repeating the admonition of Him whom the great- 
est minds of all the world seek to honor: 

“Therefore, all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 

At the conelusion of Mr. Jones’ 


adjourned. 


paper the session 


THURSDAY. 


There was some delay in assembling and it was 
twenty minutes after 10 when Secretary Hotchkiss 
made the opening announcement and the Paddock Quar- 
tet was called upon for a selection and, it being en 
cored, they responded with a popular favorite of many 
years ago which is one of the few that have withstood 
the lapse of years—‘ ‘Silver Threads Among the Gold.’’ 
Miss Olive Kackley gave a recitation and Met L. 
Saley was then called upon to address the convention. 
Mr. Saley had no written address prepared and an- 
nounced that many other invitations to address retail 
meetings this year had been refused by him. He pro- 
claimed no more serious object than the entertainment 
and diversion of his hearers by aneedotes and personal 
reminiscences, but in the course of his remarks had the 
following to say regarding the work of the convention: 


I was much interested in the discussion which occurred 
yesterday, and nothing of more interest or importance has 
been brought before a retail lumber convention. This idea 
was originated by John W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
and I have had the satisfaction of printing his ‘‘Ten Com- 
mandments” in the department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of which I have charge. He has delivered that address at 
Minneapolis at the Northwestern meeting, where it aroused 
some discussion. He delivered it at Kansas City, where there 
was not a word of discussion. He will go to San Francisco 
to deliver it there before the Western association. 

The whole trouble lies in the fact that the retailers of 
this country are afraid of one another. They keep cne 
another at arm’s length. Here yesterday when Mr, White 
was telling about his detailed method of ~ expenses 
he did not tell us what his percentage of expenses was. 
When some gentleman over here was pointed out as a line- 
yard man who would know about that matter probably more 
than any individual dealer, I notice that he excused himself 
from — When at Minneapolis I asked a lineyard 
man, “Your expense percentage, what did you say it was?” 
and he replied, “Oh, about 12 percent.” About, you under- 
stand; but he knew to a fraction of 1 percent what his 
expenses were. If I had been in his office he would have 
shown me the sheets and given me the exact amount, but 
the trouble was that within three feet of him sat a com- 
yetitor and he did not want that competitor to know what 
1is expenses were. ‘That is the way we act. We are afraid 
of one another. I hope to see the yf when every dealer 
knows more about his business than he knows today. I have 
said a thousand times that the retail lumber merchants will 
not compare as merchants with those in other lines on the 
basis of relative results. 


Following Mr. Saley’s little talk, a discussion of 
the proposed amendments to the code of ethics was an- 
nounced and Secretary Hotchkiss read the recommend- 


ations of the committee as adopted a few weeks ago, 
and spoke as follows: 

It seems to me incredible that any honest and intelligent 
retailer having a difficulty with a brother retailer or with 
a wholesaler could not find some means besides going to law 
to settle the dispute between them. What is more con- 
venient and more just and honorable in a business like that 
of lumber than to select two lumbermen, either near or far, 
or let us say to call upon two neighboring dealers who under- 
stand all the rules and customs of the trade and let them 
select a third equally well informed in lumber matters to 
decide the questions at issue between the two parties. 

A Good Natured Debate. 

One of the most lively features of the convention. then 
developed from a talk made by C. E. Davidson, who made 
a strong presentation of a logically not so strong argu- 
ment against the code of ethics, precipitating a very lively 
and good natured debate between himself and other speak- 
ers, among them Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit. Mr. David- 
son’s objections to the code of ethics were based largely 
upon the fact that as a dealer in implements as well as 
lumber he has to subscribe to the contract terms specified 
by the agricultural implement trust and can not buy imple- 
ments without subscribing to that contract dictated by the 
manufacturer and, of course, drawn to protect its interests 
rather than the interests of the dealer. The speaker believed 
the code of ethics to be a step in the same direction in the 
lumber business. In obtaining trade control of any business 
it was necessary, he stated, to organize and keep control 
of the retailers and this was what had been actually done in 
agricultural implements, in glass, in products of the steel 
trust and in other such lines. While the present code of 
ethics left the matter still optional to a large degree with 
the dealer, it was, of course, optional with the manufacturer 
or wholesaler whether he should sell to a dealer who de- 
clines to subscribe to or be bound by the proposed restric- 
tions. He also objected to arbitration on a practically com- 
pulsory basis, as he described it, maintaining that the 
courts and juries were the best methods in the settlement 
of disputes. He also objected to the method of the appoint- 
ment of arbitrators by the presidents of the respective asso- 
ciations instead of directly by the interested parties. Ilis 
presentation of his objections carried the imputation that 
the code of ethics had been inspired by manufacturers and 
wholesalers and had been drawn up by clever and able 
lawyers. Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit, in a spirited reply 
told how the revision of the code of ethics two years ago 
in Chicago was accomplished. It was done at an all night 
session of ten representatives from the retailers on the one 
hand and from manufacturers and wholesalers on the other, 
in equal number. No lawyer was presert, but after the 
work was completed it was presented for legal inspection to 
see whether it would conform to the Sherman antitrust laws, 
and assurances were received that it was an entirely clean 
and legitimate instrument of agreement and one in which 
no court could find material for criticism. 

Mr. Davidson replied in what he called ‘spasm No. 2,” in 
which he said that he had no individual quarrel with the 
manufacturer and wholesaler, and in but one instance had 
he had any trade difficulty. He gave briefly the details of 
this particular case in which he placed an order in November 
for a particular car of shingles in transit, the order pro- 
viding against any substitution and specifying that the 
shingles were wanted for immediate purposes. The shingles 
were not delivered until sixty days later, when there was 
a difference of about $90 in the market value and the seller 
refused to accept payment at the current market price at 
that time, and it developed in tracing the shipment that 
at the time the order was placed that particular car was 
already back to the Coast and the shingles instead of being 
within the car had been dumped along the railroad track at 
Minnesota Transfer, as the speaker expressed it. He went 
on to state that if the west coast shippers would adopt 
reasonable and honest methods of doing business they would 
obviate the chief difficulty and cause of trade disputes at 
the present time, and in this sentiment he received the 
hearty applause of the meeting. His views on the code of 
ethics, however, were not similarly regarded, inasmuch as 
the meeting adopted the code amendments with but four 
dissenting votes. Before the vote was taken, however, Mr. 
Ifolmes replied again to Mr. Davidson’s second argument 
and Edward If. Schafer, of Seattle, told something of the 
first meeting where the code of ethics was born. W. H. 
Ilunter made the motion for the adoption and it was sec- 
onded by W. I’. Stevens, of LaSalle, who made a strong talk 
on behalf of the code of ethics, telling of his part in revis- 
ing it, he having been president of the Illinois association at 
that time. He stated that it was the strongest possible in- 
strument that could be devised at present to define the 
relations between the buying and selling interests of the 
lumber business. 

In Behalf of the’ Code. 

J. W. Paddock also made a strong talk in behalf of the 
code of ethics. He stated that he had never noticed any 
desire on the part of the seller of lumber to force unreason- 
able terms of sale upon the buyer and, indeed, he himself 
used a printed order form of his own and had found it 
acceptable in every instance, except one, which was an 
unimportant one where he had twenty or more other sources 
of supply for the same article, which he drew upon to place 
the order the second time after it had been returned. 

Ife had found, he stated, that in every business it was a 
good idea to keep away from the lawyers and the courts as 
much as possible. His experience had been that, theoretic- 
ally, justice was often something entirely different from 
the findings of the ordinary jury. 

The only other criticism of the code of ethics came from 
D. C. Jones, of West Frankfort, Ill, who said that the time 
limit of five days in which to make a complaint at the 
present time was too short a time. At the present time, 
for instance, he would be absent from home for possibly 
more than five days, and his yard manager would not 
assume the responsibility of making such a complaint in his 
absence. Secretary Hotchkiss said that this was a very 
just criticism and invited others to forward such ideas to 
their secretary that they might be laid before the Trades 
congress for further revision of the code at the next session. 

Douglas Malloch, of the AMERICAN LumBERMAN, “the 
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Ek. H. SCHAFER, SEATTLE, WASH. b. C. JONES, WEST FRANKFORT, ILL. Cc. D. ROURKE, URBANA, ILL. 
‘ SOME OF THE MEN WHO ADDRESSED THE ILLINOIS CONVENTION OF RETAILERS. 


lumberman poet,’’ was then introduced, President Holden 
complimenting the daily edition of the AMERICAN LuMrer- 
MAN. Mr. Malloch was enthusiastically encored and re 
sponded by reciting “Credo.” 

The Chair then announced that Charles Rourke had 
thought of another story and he was introduced and told a 
number of stories, which he frankly admitted were not 
entirely new, but which kept the audience in a roar of 
laughter. One was the story of the Irishman who, on his 
deathbed, was obliged to yield forgiveness to an ancient 
enemy and whe, after an affecting interview, as fully set 
forth in inimitable dialect by the raconteur, called his vis- 
itor back from the door to say, “Mike, if I should get well 
that doesn’t go.” 

Miss Olive Kackley then recited a poem and E. H. Schafer 
was then introduced as a representative of the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Schafer, aiter 
some remarks regarding his pleasure at being present at the 
meeting, delivered an address. 

Mr. Schafer also called attention to the fact that his 
association was making efforts to secure from the railroads 
a tariff which would permit the mingling of cedar products 
on a basis which would permit shipment in this way. This 
would enable dealers requiring small quantities of Pacific 
Coast products to make up orders for mixed carloads 
which would permit an end loading of shingles or the inciu 
sion of cedar lumber stock items on a practicable rate of 
freight. He gave to the secretary for transmission to the 
committee on resolutions a copy of the resoiution which 
had been prepared and adopted at the Kansas City mecting. 
He stated that the wording of this resolution originated 
with the retailers at Kansas City instead of with his own 
association, and he hoped that the Illinois dealers would 
assist by the adoption of some such resolution. 

“Dr.” Ott, of Jefferson City, Mo., was then introduced 
to make a few remarks. After some introductory remarks 
complimentary te the work of the convention, he stated 
that as a doctor he presumed that it might be in order for 
him to offer some prescriptions which had been tried and 
found useful in association work. ‘The first one which he 
recommended had individuality as its main ingredient and 
he described this as a happy individuality which would always 
have a smile for a customer. He recommended advertising 
as another prescription, which was not followed as widely 
or taken in as large doses by the retailers as he believed 
would be found profitable. ‘The local newspaper man is 
expected to help build up the town, promote building enter 
prises and bear the brunt of the fight against mail order 
competition. He should be liberally supplied with ammuni 
tion in the way of reading notices and display advertising. 
The third prescription was one which presented an entfrely 
new thought in the deliberations of the convention, and if 
was one which “Dr.” Ott has himself been taking regularly 
for some time for what ailed him and has found it con 
ducive to the health of his business. As described by him, 
it consists of a charge of 6 percent interest on accounts 
receivable. On the first month’s statement they are dis 
counted at 2 percent, but after sixty days they begin to draw 
6 percent interest, which is added to the account. Ile has 
had this in practice for two years, during which time he 
has collected over $5,000 in interest. He has not lost a 
customer because of the practice and in cases where law 
suits have been necessary to collect an account he has been 
successful in collecting this interest also because it is speci 


fied on the orders which the customers sign. He has found, 


it also to work toward prompt settlement of accounts with 
him and the opening of new accounts, while accounts have 
been allowed to run with his competitor and in the mean 
time the debtors have avoided further trading with the said 
competitor because of the fact that they were owing him 
money. Ile stated that probably almost any of those before 
him would resent being called poachers, but in a certain 
Sense they were all poachers, in that they were entrenching 
upon the province of the banks in allowing the use of their 
money to debtors without interest. He got the idea about 
two years ago from an Irishman in a convention meeting, 
who got up and said: ‘Gentlemen, we are all bankers, but 
we haven’t enough sense to charge interest.” The speaker 
said that he thought that a pretty strong statement at the 
time and determined that he would not allow an Irishman 
thereafter to say such a thing regarding a Dutchman like 
himself, 


Another very original idea which Mr. Ott contributed 
to the meeting was the system which he has of fines for 


the discipline of his employees. This bald statement in 
itself carries a rather bad impression to the average man 
who has to do with the handling of men, but it sounded 
better after he had explained that he credited each man 
with a dollar a week extra upon an agreement that he 
was to have the privilege of fining each one of them a 
nickel for each mistake or act of carelessness. . These 
fines are actually charged and collected, but never to a 
greater extent than the $1. The plan as a whole, there 
fore, really works to the advantage of the employee. He 
is better off with it than he was before it was instituted. 
He gave, also, the testimony of one of his former em- 
ployees, now a lineyard manager in Oklahoma, who riding 
with him recently on the train, said to him: 

Doctor, when I was working with you in Jefferson City, 
1 thought that fine system was the rottenest thing on the 
face of the earth. After I left you and the line yard people 
said to me, “You may sink or swim; you must either make 
good or send in your resignation,” I have put your system 
in force and I feel thankful to you for putting me on the 
track of anything that will do as much as that system does. 

The speaker again came back to the importance ot 
taking care of the local newspaper men, and closed by 
emphasizing the desirability of bringing the ladies 
along to the convention meetings. He said that one of 
the things the men should tell their wives when they 
get back home is that they are going to come to the 
Illinois annual next year. He had been told already 
that the program next year will provide special enter- 
tainment for the ladies. This was a great feature of 
the Kansas City annual and proved very helpful, and, 
he believed, promoted a larger attendance at the ses 
sions, P 

The next speaker was introduced as Senator Whittet, 
of Edgerton, Wis. Mr, Whittet proclaimed himself 
to be a model secretary, explaining ‘‘model’’ 
to be a small imitation of the real thing, and saying 
that he was present simply as a substitute. He had been 
on a trip to the West with President Holden and Secre 
tary Hotchkiss, and in Mr. Holden’s letter inviting him 
to be present at the Illinois convention, that gentleman 
stated, according to the speaker, that Mr. Whittet would 
be expected not to make any references whatever to the 
trip because, as he quoted from Mr. Holden’s letter, 
‘*T have many friends among the Illinois retailers.’’ 
| Applause. | 

The speaker continued for a time that he feared that 
possibly there might not be any Illinois meeting this 
year, because of what he heard of that jury’s doings in 
Danville, |Laughter and applause. | 

Yesterday when I heard Mr. Jones portray so beautifully 
that picture of your president, I thought to myself, yes, 
truly, that is a grand picture of a grand man, and, gentle- 
men, I wish to say to you here today that if I could cast 
my vote for president of that order, I would vote for your 
worthy president, as the prince of good fellows. As I told 
you before, your worthy secretary accompanied us on that 
western trip, and I learned to know him as a son learns to 
know his father, and if 1 could write my words of apprecia 
tion for that grand man I think I should use those words 
of Lowell regarding the eee of which his life has 
been a type: “Be noble, and the nobility that lies in other 
men, sleeping, but never dead, shall rise in grandeur to meet 
thine own.” 

Much is said about association work, and yet I think ‘the 
kernel lies in the simple golden rule of doing unto others 
as you would have other do unto you, and since those ten 
commandments have been written, there has been another 
“Love one another”’ I ran across a little poem that fitly 
applies to that: 

“Is it worth while to jostle a_ brother 

Searing his load on the rough road of life? 
Is it worth while that we jeer at each other 
In blackness of hate that would war to the knife? 


“God pity us all in our pitiful strife ; 

God pity us all as we jostle each other ; . 

God pardon us all for the triumph we feel 

When a fellow goes down ‘neath his load on the heather 

And bows to our hate. Words are keener than steel,” 

The speaker recited several verses more of this poem 
and continued as follows: 

I listened yesterday with great appreciation to the dis 
cussion on the cost of doing business and the thought came 
to me that the biggest asset of any man is that which costs 
him the least. Dr. Ott has just referred to it—-a pleasant 
smile, a hearty handclasp, and a pleasant word of greeting 
that is what means so much to me and so much to you. 

The speaker closed by presenting the greetings of the 
Wisconsin association and an invitation to attend its 
annual convention the following week. 

Secretary Hotchkiss announced that the first disap- 
pointment of the convention was in a letter received from 


Elmer A, Adams, announcing that a call from Kansas 
City would prevent him being present at the convention, 
necessitating the omission of that part of the program 
relating to the mechanics’ lien laws of Illinois. 

Arthur L. Holmes was then introduced and spoke for 
a few minutes. He announced himself as father of the 
plan to unite the three associations of Michigan, Indiana 
and Ohio in one joint association and suggested that 
geographically Illinois and Wisconsin belonged together 
and naturally he believed that some plan could be fol- 
lowed with them to good advantage. The experience 
of other associations covering more than one state he 
pointed out, showing the wisdom of this course, and his 
own experiences had been that a brother secretary could 
accomplish more with less work than he could, simply 
because he had a greater association membership and 
influence behind him. From the standpoint of a man 
who himself was the secretary of a small association, he 
made this recommendation; and as a secretary who was 
himself just about to lay down his labors, he referred to 
his association in such work with the retiring secretary 
of the Illinois association, and paid a tribute to him. 

Secretary Holmes had two very interesting exhibits 
that he passed around for the inspection of members. 
They ‘were sections of hollow columns, which were sup- 
plied by a well known Iowa mail order house for use 
in supporting grille work ete. They were referred to 
as oak columns and consisted of an outer veneer about 
one-twenty-eighth of an inch in thickness, backed up 
by four layers of cardboard. 

Following Mr. Holmes, Miss Olive Kackley entertained 
the audience again. Charles Rourke’s efforts in the 
story-telling line inspired her to rivalry and she told 
a story of a colored brother who, desiring to join a fash- 
ionable church, was somewhat discouraged by the rector 
and asked to go home and pray obout it. He went home 
and came back the next morning reporting he had 
prayed long and earnestly, as a result of which the good 
Lord had come down, placed his hand upon his shoulder, 
and said, ‘‘ You poor old fool. What’s the use of your 
trying to get into that church? I have never been able 
to get into that church myself.’’ 

A letter. was read by Secretary Hotchkiss from George 
Ii. Holt, calling attention to Senate bill No. 58 in the 
Illinois Senate, seeking to prescibe fireproof construc- 
tion for all classes of buildings of two stories in hight 
or more for use as factories and other commercial pur- 
poses, with unimportant exceptions. The writer stated 
that while ostensibly this bill was to decrease fire hazard 
its real purpose was probably to promote the sale of 
other building products than lumber. For many pur- 
poses mill production by construction equipment was used 
but actually the most efficient form of construction and 
the lumbermen should assist in fighting the efforts which 
were being systematically made by fire insurance organ- 
izations for the adoption of such legislation, 


MISSISSIPPI SOCIETY. 


A Felicitous Colony and a Notable Reunion. 

There is a colony of northern folk domiciled at Laurel, 
Miss., which the big yellow pine sawmill plants of 
Kastman, Gardiner & Co, and Gilchrist-Fordney Com- 
pany have made famous, that besides constituting a 
really sterling social community, is marked by a curious 
coincidence. for it was there that certain college mates 

Frank R. Gilchrist, Philip 8. Gardiner and Mrs. Frank 
G. Wisner—the last two of Eastman, Gardiner & Co.— 
unpremeditatedly drifted long years after quitting the 
Ann Arbor University of Michigan. From a dinky saw- 
mill hamlet of the most obscure sort of about twenty 
years ago, or when Eastman, Gardiner & Co. established 
themselves there, Laurel, by reason of the latter event, 
has since grown into a city of more than 8,000 inhabi- 
tants and can boast of various features of a really metro- 
politan texture. In the cases-of both companies a more 
or less numerous contingent of attaches coming from 
the North—notably Clinton, Ilowa., Alpena, Mich., and 
Cleveland, Ohio, in which latter city the Gilehrists lived 
a decade before moving south, today constitutes a sort 
of social colony than which for congenial resourceful- 
ness and genuinely charming relations it would be hard 
to imagine one more notable. The conjunction, so to 
speak, is regarded by all concerned as a most felicitous 
circumstance. It has converted an otherwise compara- 
tively social desert into a delightful oasis. 

Last week a reunion of the relatives of the Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co. colony was a memorable event. 

Excepting Arthur J. Cox, of Iowa City, lowa., and his 
children, every living descendant of the late Stimson B. 
Gardiner (father of George 8. Gardiner and the late 
Silas W. Gardiner), theif husbands, wives and children 
were present. ‘These included Mr, and Mrs, George 8. 
Gardiner, Mr. and Mrs. H. N. Rogers, their children, 
Catherine and Jane; Mr. and Mrs, Charles Green and 
their first born, George Gardiner Green. Mrs. Silas W. 
Gardiner, of Clinton, Iowa; Mr. and Mrs. Philip 58. 
Gardiner, their children, Lyon and Eleanor; Mrs, Arthur 
J. Cox, lowa City, lowa; Mr, and Mrs, Frank G. Wisner, 
their children, Elizabeth and Frank G. Wisner, jr., and 
Mr. and Mrs, George D. Hulst, Montclair, N. J.; Mr. 
and Mrs. L. C. Eastman, Clinton, lowa; Mr. and Mrs. 
Wallace B. Rogers, and their son, Lauren Rogers, 

Needless to add, the event was not merely a memorable 
social event, but what is better, an occasion of unalloyed 
and intense enjoyment to all concerned, 

POO 

The Studebaker corporation, with an authorized cap- 
italization of $45,000,000, was incorporated in the office 
of the secretary of state in Trenton, N. J., February 14. 
The corporation is formed to buy the property and assets 
of the Studebaker Manufacturing Company, of South 
Bend, Ind., and the Everett-Metzger-Flanders Company, 
of Detroit, Mich. 
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LIVE DISCUSSIONS. 


Movement to Change State Capital Opposed 
by St. Louis Lumbermen’s Club. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 15.—Lumbermen of St. Louis do 
not approve of the movement by business interests of 
the city to transfer the state capital from Jefferson City 
to St. Louis. As soon as the capitol building was de 
stroyed by fire, a week ago, a movement was launched to 
bring the capital here on the ground that St. Louis is 
the logical point, for divers and sundry reasons. While 
many. individuals and business organizations have in- 
dorsed the movement some do not think it wise to do so. 
Among the latter is the Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis. 
The club held its regular monthly meeting last even- 
ing and the capital matter was brought up by Chair- 
man J, K, Gatewood, of the committee on public affairs. 
Mr. Gatewood said that he and President George Hogg 
the day before attended the meeting of business organi- 
zations which was called to consider the capital matter. 
Mr. Gatewood said that in his opinion it ‘‘is beneath 
the dignity of the city of St. Louis to go after such a 
bauble as the state capital’? in the manner proposed, 
and that St. Louis’ attitude in the matter is being criti 
cized by every other town and city in Missouri; that 
in St. Louis’ recent prohibition fight, when millions of 
dollars’ worth of local industries was threatened, the 
people in the country came gallantly to our assistance, 
and it was this outside influence that defeated the state- 
wide prohibition measure, and he thought that it would 
be poor return for this assistance deliberately to antago 
nize the rest of the state, especially as St. Louis might 
again find itself in need of the assistance. He said that 
while St. Louis does not need the capital he thought 
that if the people of Missouri later discovered that they 
wanted to make a change then would be the time for 
this city to go after it in a proper and dignified manner, 
but he counseled vigorously against joining the present 
‘*seramble’’ for the capital. In line with Mr. Gate- 
wood’s recommendation, R. I’. Krebs secured the adoption 
of a motion disapproving the club’s indorsement of the 
present capital movement, except in the cautious man- 
ner recommended by the former speaker. This met with 
the unanimous approval of the club. 

**Dr.’’ L. L. Ott, of Jefferson City, was one of the 
guests of the club, and gave a talk about the change cf 
the state capital, asking the club to think well before 
asking for a change of location. He said that the re 
moval of the capital would mean the ruin of Jefferson 
City. 

Lumber Celebrities and Prices, 


Some remarkable side lights on the internal organism 
of the lumber business from a profit making standpoint 
came to light in a friendly discussion that followed a 
talk on ‘The Lumber Question,’’?’ by M. Marion Reedy, 
a local orator and single taxer of national fame. Mr. 
Reedy said that his lack of knowledge of the lumber 
business was probably the biggest institution in St. Louis. 
His talk developed into a plea for governmental control of 
the nation’s natural resources and tapered off into a 
free trade talk. He alluded to Frederick Weyerhaeuser 
as the man whe had more millions than any other man 
in the world. W. KE, Barns assumed the task of taking 
friendly issue with Mr. Reedy on several points. He 
said that while Mr. Weyerhaeuser is reputed to be the 
richest man in the world, he probably did individually 
own but a few paltry millions; that he was simply one 
of a syndicate that owned and controlled vast timber 
and other enterprises. Mr. Barns insisted that the lum 
bermen are the best friends of conservation and, in the 
matter of price, he said that lumber is selling today for 
considerably less money than it did twenty-five years 
ago. He spoke of the munificence of some of the ‘‘lum- 
ber barons’’ in endowing a chair of forestry at Yale 
University. Mr. Barns said that lumber today is the 
cheapest commodity in the United States. The discus 
sion proved to be most interesting and _ profitable. 


State Lien Law. 


Another interesting and pertinent talk was made by 
Henry Boeckeler, on the subject of the lien law. Mr. 
Boeckeler is a large retailer and he told the elub that 
the lien law is again being attacked in the state legisla 
ture. He told his hearers briefly what this lien law is 
and how the movement to kill it will work inestimable 
injury to those whom it now seeks to protect. Mr. 
Boeckeler urged as many lumbermen as possible to go to 
Jefferson City to work against the movement to kill the 
law. The club, on his suggestion, officially petitioned the 
legislature to defer the committee hearings in order to 
give the lumbermen time to marshall their forces more 
adequately. 


Membership. 


Since President Hogg took the reins in his hands, the 
first of this year, the membership of the elub has been 
increasing steadily. Last night ten new members were 
accepted, as follows: 

J. A. Meyer, Consolidated Saw James Milne, Milne Lbr. Co. 

Mills Co. Lbr, Co, 

Charles FE, Martin, Frost- ©. J. Gillespe, Southern Cy 

Johnson Lbr. Co. press Co, 

G,. P. Shehan, Berthold & Jen- s weckers, Beckers Lbr, 
nings Lbr, Co. Co, 
S. W. Morton, Van Cleave ‘T. J. Fleishall, Colonial Lbr. 

Lbr. Co. 

is¢, Tlutse Lbr. Co, 


Secretary J. B. Kessler called the club’s attention to 
the fact that Secretary A. H. Bush, of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange, and a brother club member, is lying eritically 
ill at Memphis, and on motion of Julius Schebe a night 
lettergram of good cheer was sent to Mr. Bush. ; 


In Appreciation. 
The club adopted the following memorial: 


During the last few years death has been busy among 
the ranks of those who laid the foundations of the lumber 
industry in this section. In all branches of the local lum- 
ber trade the faces of familiar and well loved brother lum- 
bermen are sadly missed, but we ——— doubt if there 
will be any more generally missed or deeply regretted than 
the late Fred Heim, whose death occurred on February 2. 
lor forty years Mr. Heim had been identified with the retail 
lumber trade of this section. He was an honest, straight- 
forward man in all his dealings with his fellows and his 
personal life was singularly blameless in every respect. 
His simple kindliness endeared him to all who came within 
the sphere of his influence, and his nobility of character 
made his life one worthy of imitation. While we bow in 
humble submission to the divine will, we deem it entirel 
fit and proper to express our deep sense of loss in the death 


of one who was at all times a true and tried friend, a high 
minded business man and an exemplary citizen; therefore, 
be 
Resolved, That in the death of Fred Heim the lumber 
trade of St. Louis has lost a member whose life and work 
reflected the highest credit on the business to which he gave 
nearly all the best years of his career; and 
Resolwed, That we extend to his bereaved family our sin 
cere Sympathy in the loss which has befallen them; and 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread on 
the minutes of this meeting and a copy presented to the 
family of the deceased, as well as to the lumber press. 
Respectfully submitted, 
P. F. Coox, Chairman. 
R. F. Kress. 
LouIs Essic. 


The club held- its meeting last night at the Planters 
hotel. The meeting was as usual preceded by a dinner. 


FOREST PROTECTIVE LEGISLATION. 


Wisconsin Legislature Listens to Arguments—Purport of Bills Proposed by the Special 
Committee Outlined—Minority Report on Water Power. 


MApison, Wis., Feb. 14.—Pursuant to its policy of 
giving full consideration to all important legislation, 
the state senate and the assembly met in the assembly 
chamber this afternoon to hear arguments upon the 
proposed forestry measures. State Forester EK. M. 
Griffith outlined the bills which have been prepared by 
the special committee of the legislature, and told in 
detail of the progress which has been made in blocking 
up the forest reserve in the northern part of the state. 
Through cession from the United States, setting aside 
state holdings and purchase, the reserve now amounts to 
340,000 acres, and has been built up in the last six years, 
The state board of forestry recommends that the aequire- 
ment of land which is chiefly valuable for tree growth be 
continued until the reserve has an area of 2,000 acres. 
The purposes in view as explained by Forester Griffith 
are, first, to furnish a supply of timber for the wood- 
using industries of the state; second, to protect the 
watersheds of the most important streams, and, third, 
to preserve the attractiveness of Wisconsin’s wonderful 
lake region. In support of these objects he said that 
the wood-using industries of the state—excluding saw 
mills—purehase annually $20,000,000 worth of timber, 
but half of which is now produced within the state; that 
the streams will supply a total energy of 1,000,000-horse- 
power, and that their equable flow is largely dependent 
upon forest conditions on their watersheds, and that the 
state of New York receives $10,000,000 yearly in sum- 
mer resort and tourist business in the Adirondacks, 

Forester Griffith also argued in favor of an efficient 
state fire patrol during the danger season in the twenty- 
two northern counties of the state, and maintained that 
only by such a system of prevention will it be possible 
largely to reduce the damage which without adequate 
protection is bound to occur in dry seasons in the future 
as in the past. He was given close attention throughout, 
and asked a number of pertinent questions by the legis- 
lators. At the close of Mr. Griffith’s address, F. B. 
Moody, assistant state forester, briefly described the work 
being done on the reserve in Vilas county and told of the 
arrangements that have been made to establish permanent 
field headquarters and a forest nursery at Trout Lake, 
reference to which was made in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN of January 14. 

The legislature of Wisconsin, at the 1909 session, ap- 
pointed several committees to investigate specified sub- 
jects and recommend legislation relative thereto. Among 
these committees was one to consider the subjects of 
water powers, forestry and drainage. The majority of 
this committee, the hearings upon whose recommendations 
began today, has submitted an exhaustive report and 
accompanying bills and briefs to the extent of nearly 
S00 printed pages, in addition to which a complete type- 
written transeript of the hearings held by the committee 
and evidence submitted has been filed in the Wisconsin 
Legislative Reference Library at Madison. The ma- 
jority report was prepared by Senator H. P. Bird and 
Assemblymen William M. Bray, George P. Hambrecht, 
I’, W. Kubasta and J. KE, Thomas. 


Forestry Bills. 

The forestry legislation recommended is chiefly em- 
bodied in three bills. The’ first of these amends and 
enlarges the existing law relating to the duties of the 
state board of forestry, the state fire warden system, 
and the maintenance of the state forest reserve. ‘This 
bill provides for an increase in the salary of the state 
forester from $2,500 a year to $4,000 a year and cor- 
responding increases in the salaries of his assistants. AI 
lands reverting to the state north of town 33 and all the 
state lands within the Menominee, Stockbridge and Mun 
sie Indian Reservations, are added to the state forest 
reserve, with the provision that such lands as after ex- 
amination by the state forester are found to be more 
suitable for other purposes shall be sold by the com- 
missioner of publie lands. The state forester, under the 
supervision of the state board of forestry, is given full 


‘authority to practice conservation lumbering, establish 


forest reserves and plantations, construct fire lines, build 
roads and telephone lines, camps and rangers’ cabins and 
to do all things necessary for the accomplishment of the 
purpose of the state forest reserve. 

The state forester is also made state fire warden and 
is given authority to appoint as many county fire war- 
dens as he deems necessary. The county fire wardens are 
to replace the present town fire wardens and their duties 
are enlarged. The amount that may be expended in each 
township for the year in fire fighting is increased from 
$100 to $300 and in case of emergency, the latter expense 
may be exceeded upon consent of the county board 
of supervisors. The county fire wardens are given author- 
ity to serve notices on town officers to remove or destroy 


any rubbish such as logs, brush, stumps, treetops or 
branches found in the highways which, in the opinion 
of the state fire warden, is likely to become a source of 
or assist in the spread of forest fires. In case the town 
officers neglect to remove or destroy such rubbish within 
thirty days after notification, the county fire wardens are 
authorized to do so. The object of this provision is, so 
far as possible, to make every public highway a fire line. 
The above are the most important changes recommended in 
the existing law. 

The second bill recommended provides that between the 
first day of April and the first day of November no 
fires except for the purpose of warming the person or 
for cooking food shall be set upon any land within the 
thirty-four counties in the northern half of the state, 
without the written permission of a county fire warden. 
The present law requires that in dangerously dry times 
the local fire wardens shall post notices which" forbid the 
setting of fires except for the purposes above mentioned 
without the written permission of the warden, but this 
law has failed to prevent a large number of fires which 
should have been prevented. In consequence, the more 
stringent regulation is proposed. The penalties for wil 
fully or negligently setting fires are increased and any 
person guilty of so doing is also made liable in civil 
action to the person injured for all damage caused by the 
fire and to the county for all the expense ineurred by it 
in fighting the fire. 

A third bill recommended by the committee is entirely 
new. It provides that there shall be levied and collected 
annually for the period of twenty years, beginning with 
1911, a state tax of two-tenths of one mill for each dol 
lar of the assessed valuation of the taxable property in 
the state, which amount shall constitute the forestry in- 
vestment fund. All money’in this fund is appropriated 
to purchase forest reserve lands, for the improvement 
and protection of the forest reserve, for the employment 
of a forest fire patrol to protect the timber and wild 
lands of the state and for such other purposes as the 
state board of forestry shall deem best for the promotion 
of forestry in Wisconsin. 


The Committee’s Statement. 


In submitting its report the committee makes the fol 
lowing significant statement: 

Your committee does not, at this time, recommend any gen 
eral “slash-burning” law for this state. This is based on 
physical conditions in Wisconsin and on the reported failure 
of the operation of the general “slash-burning” law of 
Minnesota, where conditions rey to be much more favor 
able for the working of such a law than in this state. Your 
committee was impressed with the failure of the general 
“slash burning’ law of Minnesota after a full discussion of 
the subject by foresters and others in attendance at the 
Lake States Forest Fire Conference held at St. Paul, Minn., 
December 6 and 7, 1910. In place of such general slash-burn 
ing law your committee has seen fit to adopt the resolution 
prepared by the above conference. 

The resolutions of the Lake States lorest Fire Con 
ference above refered to, which were printed in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of December 10, recommend that 
as a substitute for a general ‘‘slash-burning’’ law, the 
state board of forestry be given authority to order the 
disposal of dangerous slashings, sufficient to esiablish a 
safe fire line around standing timber or other valuable 
property. 

The minority of the committee, consisting of Senators 
Husting and Krumrey, has brought in a separate report, 
but it differs from the majority chiefly on the question 
on water powers. The entire committee is in substantial 
agreement on the forestry measures outlined above 





IN THE HANDS OF THE OWNERS. 


Lippy, Mont., Feb. 14.—‘‘ We expect to start the saw 
mill by the middle of March and it will be operated con 
tinuously throughout the season with a double shift of 
workmen,’’ said KE. W. Doe yesterday. Mr. Doe is 
manager of the local mill under the new ownership which 
came about through the deal whereby the Julius Neils 
Lumber Company purchased all the holdings of the Daw 
son Lumber Company at Libby. 

The new organization will be known as the Libby 
Lumber Company. A force of men has been put to 
work at the mill making repairs, and the other arrange 
ments that are necessary in order to run on the increased 
seale will be made as rapidly as possible. 

By running double shift the mill will have a capacity 
of 12,000 feet a day, which will make it the largest 
producer in Flathead or Lincoln counties, with the excep 
tion of the plant at Somers. Unlike other mills in north 
western Montana, the Libby plant, being equipped with 
a logging railroad and a heated mill pond, may operate 
continuously throughout the year. 
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CHICAGO WHOLESALE LUMBERMEN 


Monthly Meeting Considers Amalgamating Local Organizations — Bylaws for 
ages of the Plan Outlined—General Indorsement of 


The monthly luncheon an] meeting of the Chicago 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association was held last 
Tuesday at the Union League Club. A most important 
matter which came up for discussion was the report on 
the consolidation scheme looking toward the amalgama 
tion of all local lumbermen’s organizations into one 
association in Chicago. 

President Thornton was chairman of this committee 
and said, in substance, that about a year ago a com 
mittee was appointed from the three organizations, the 
Chicago Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, the 
Chicago Hardwood Exchange and the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago, to consider the advisability of 
amalmagation. Mr. Thornton said that the consensus 
of opinion was that great benefits would be derived by 
the members of the Chieago wholesalers from such a 
consolidation. He thought that there was little ques 
tion in the mind of anyone tkat a large, comprehensive 
association, embracing all the lumber interests in Chi- 
cago, could become more effective in working out ques 
tions of general interest and making itself felt in many 
lines of reform than couid the three organizations 
working separately; that the committees of the asso 
ciations frequentiy work together as joint committees 
and strive in this cumbersome way to reap some of 
the benefits of joint action, but lose entirely the great 
moral effect that comes from a strong, united backing. 

In other large cities surrounding Chicago, Mr. Thorn 
ton said, lumbermen are united in elubs or associations 
of important standing in a community, while Chiecago- 
ans alone, the greatest American market in this, the 
greatest American city, are without a comprehensive 
organization through which they could make their 
power effective. Continuing, he said in effect: 

In the,minds of mawy members among the greatest benefits 
of our present organization are the opportunity offered for 
good fellowship and the forming of desirable business 
acquaintaneves. Such facilities could be greatly broadened 
and increased under the consolidation plan, as with a large 
membership adequate club rooms could be provided to which 
the members would be daily attracted by the dining room 
and other facilities. and if it were decided eventually to 
incorporate some of the allied interests, such as are sug- 
gested in the report of the committee, members would have 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with their customers 
and so 10 inerease their sales rhe effect of this, manifestly, 
would be to send the manufacturers to us rather than to the 
cousumer, Phrough the employment of a thoroughly com 
petent secretary we would be able to establish a credit 
exchange or clearing house among members. 

Mr. Thornton suggested the use of a large bulletin 
board on which surplus stoeks as well as immediate 
wants of members could be posted. The desirability 
of this is evident. A system of credit reports could 
also be worked out by the secretary, acting of course 
within the law, 

The committee recommended that the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago, the Chicago Hardwood Lumber 
Kxehange and the Chicago Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association be consolidated under the name of the 
‘*Lumbermen’s Association of Chieago.’’ This name 
was recommended not because it is borne by a now 
existing organization but because it seems to be the 
simplest and most practical name. The question of 
name, however, is of minor importanee, 

The committee recommends that the Chicago lumber 
men avail themselves of the advantages granted in the 
charter by the Illinois legislature in 1869 to the Lum 
bermen’s Exchange of Chieago and which is now in 
possession of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, 
Mr. Thornton said that no such charter could be 
obtained now and that the name could he ehanged 
without affecting the charter in any way. He then 
read the charter to incorporate the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of Chicago, approved by the Illinois legisla 
ture Mareh 31, 1869. 

Under the charter which the committee reeommended 
the Chieago association covld employ competent in- 
spectors and maintain a general inspection bureau 
handling all kinds of lumber, sueh inspection to be 
available to all members of the association. The com 
mittee’s opinion was that this feature could probably 
best he worked out by arranging with the various as 
sociations maintaining licensed inspectors to detail to 
this market certain resident inspectors, whose salary 
if necessary may in part be paid by the association, 
as a guaranty of their consiant employment. In ease 
of inspection of hardwoods it may be found best to 
utilize the now resident inspectors of the Hardwood 
Lumber Association and the Hardwood Manufaeturers’ 
Association. of the United States. 


Proposed Bylaws. 
Mr. Thornton then read the following tentative by 
laws of the Iumbermen’s Association of Chicago, which 
Were drafted after many meetings and much thought 
by the joint committee: 
ARTICLE I, 


The name of the association shall be “The Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago.” 


ARTICLE If. OBJECT 


rhe objects of this association shall be to promote the 
feneral welfare of the lumber trade of Chicago; to foster 
such trade and commerce: to reform abuses in such trade 
or business: to secure freedom from unjust or unlawful 
exactions; to produce uniformity and certainty in the cus 
toms and usages of said trade and those engaged therein: 
to acquire, preserve and disseminate valuable business infor 
mation among its members: to settle differences, by arbi- 
tration or otherwise, in which its members may be involved, 


and to promote a more large and friendly intercourse among 
them. 


ARTICLE IIl. MEMBERSHIP. 


Any person, firm or corporation who were on 

members in good standing of either the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, Chicago Hardwood 
Lumber Exchange, or the Chicago Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, of which this association is a consolidation, 
shall ipso facto be members of this association. 

Section 2. Any person, firm or corporation, domiciled in 
Cook county, Illinois, engaged in or interested in the lumber 
trade or its products, who may be passed upon as eligible 
by a majority vote of the board of directors, may become 
general members of this association by subscribing to the 
constitution and bylaws and paying the (membership fee 
and) annual dues provided for hereinafter. 


Section 1 


Section 3. Persons, firms or corporations engaged in the 
lumber trade, who have no office or representative in Cht- 
cago, may We eligible for non-resident membership in this 
association. The procedure of such applicants shall be the 
same as for resident members Nonresident members shall 
enjoy all the privileges of the association except the right 
to vote and hold office. 

Section 4. Any member desiring to withdraw from the 
association shall present his resignation to the board of 
directors. n no case shall same be acted upon by them 
uotil all pending charges have been adjusted and all indebt 
odness to the association has been paid 

ARTICLE IV DIVISIONS OF MEMBERSHIP. 
_ Section 1. The membership shall be divided into divisions 
for the purpose of giving the members whose interests are 
identical an opportunity of handling and controlling all 
matters which are of peculiar interest to their branch of 
trade, 

Section 2. The divisons shali be as follows: 

irst—VDine yard dealers having yards in Cook county, 
Illinois, handling coniferous wovds of any or all varieties 

Second—Ilardwood retail yard dealers having yards in 
Cook county, Illinois, handling hardwoods of any and all 
varieties, 

hird—ITHardwood wholesalers, car or cargo lot dealers 

fourth—Pine wholesalers, those handling any or ail 
varieties of coniferous woods, in car or cargo lots 

hifth Manufacturers of lumber having headquarters in 
Chicago 

Sixth—Commission salesmen. 

Seventh—-General members. 

Section 8. Should any other divisions be necessary they 
shall be provided for by an amendment to the bylaws as 
nereinafter provided. Any member after being duly elected 
by the board of directors may apply to the executive com 
mittee of one or more of the divisions with which he is 
entitled to affiliate, and become an active member thereof by 
a majority vote of the said exeeutive committee. 

Section 4. Each division shall elect annually an executive 
committee of three or tive, according to the membership 
(one of whom shall be elected chairman) and who shall con- 
trol the work of the division of which they are a part, and 
have the power to appoint any committee that may be neces 
sary to carry on the work of the division The chairman 
of such executive committee shall, by virtue of his office, 
be a director of this association. 

Section 5. Each executive committee shall have complete 
control over all matters pertaining exclusively to its branch 
of trade so far as the same does not conflict with the inter 
ests of any other division, in which case, if the divisons 
affected are unable to agree upon the subject, the same shall 
be referred to the board of directors for settlement. 


ARTICLE VY. GOVERNMENT AND ELECTIONS 


Section 1. The affairs of this association shall be man 
aged by a board of not less than five nor more than thirteen 
directors. The chairman of the executive committee of each 
division of the association, by virtue of his office, is hereby 
constituted a director of the association. A majority of the 
members of the board of directors shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business, notice of the meetings hav- 
ing previously been given by mail or in person to each 
director. 

Section 2. The officers of the association shall consist of 
a president, vice president, secretary and treasurer. The 
president and vice president shall be eleeted annually by 
and selected from said board of directors, and the said 
board of directors shall appoint the secretary and treasurer 
and may require of cach proper bonds and securities for the 
faithful performance of his duties 

Section 3. There may be chosen each year by ballot six 
members of the association, who shall hold their office for 
one year and shall constitute the committee on arbitration. 

Section 4. There shall be chosen each year by ballot six 
members of the association, who shall hold their offices for 
one year and shall constitute the committee on appeals. 

Section 5. The annual election for division executive com- 
mittees, executive committee chairman, committee on arbi- 
tration and committee on appeals ete. shall be by Australian 
ballot, and shall be held on the third Monday in March of 
each year, and the term of office shall commence on the 
fourth Monday in March of each year. 

Section 6. The board of directors shall appoint a nom 
inating committee, two months prior to election, whose 
nomination shall be posted on the bulletin board two weeks 
before election. 

Members’ tickets may. be voted on if posted one week be 
fore election and signed by ten or more members 

The nominations for divison officers shall be governed in 
the same way except that the executive committee = shall 
appoint the nominating committce. 

ARTICLE YI DUES 


Section 1. The annual dues for general membership in 
this association shall be $4, payable semi-annually in 


advance 

Section The executive commiitee of any division shall 
raise from time to time whatever further sums. may, in 
its judgment, be necessary to meet the expenses of said 
division by assessing the same upon its members. 

Assessments for divisions having yards or factories shall 
be levied in proportion to the amount of business done by 
them, respectively, the executive committee to be the judges 
from the best obtainable information of the amount of 
business done, and this assessment to be binding on all 
members of said divisions 

Assessments on the remaining subdivisions shall be pro 
rata. 

When any assessment is made it shall be considered 
due, and any member refusing or neglecting to pay same 
within thirty (30) days thereafter shall be reported to the 
board of directors, upon whose order the delinquent mem 
bers shall be dropped from membership. 

In addition to the other bylaws, rules and regulations will 
be required, but these are sufficient at present to outline the 
plan herein respectfully submitted for your consideration 


9 


IN CONFERENCE. 


the Proposed Association — Advant- 
the Scheme. 


After considerable discussion, which was participated 
in by James M. Attley, W. A. Herbert, H. D. Welch 
and George D. Griffith, F. B. MeMullen made a motion 
to refer the report to the directors and have that body 
report its opinion on the consolidation scheme at the 
next meeting. 

Sentiment of the Hardwood Trade, 

President Thornton stated that the association was 
honored by the presence of the chief executive of the 
sister organization—the Chicago Hardwood Exchange 

and he then called on Frederick L. Brown for a few 
remarks on the subjeet of amalgamation. . 

Mr. Brown stated that he did not feel a stranger to 
the Chieago wholesalers, as fully 40 percent of that 
body were members of the exchange of which he was 
president. He went thoroughly into the work aceom- 
plished by the joint committee of the three associations 
looking to the union of forces for the greater benefit 
of lumbermen of Chicago. Mr. Brown thought that if 
this consolidation seheme were carried through the 
concerted action of the three associations as one body 
would be sure to help every lumberman in Chicago. 
He stated that the report of the committee had demon 
strated to him the wisdom of this union of forees and 
that dividing the association into subdivisions, each 
earing for its own special line and each having a 
representation on the board, would make impossible 
any minority rule, as has been the fear of a number of 
lumbermen; that the report had been worked out on a 
strict business basis and that the cardinal principle of 
good fellowship and larger acquaintance would have 
its influence on the trade and would have a tendency 
to extend every one’s business. 

Mr. Brown said that the plan outlined should not be 
acted upon hastily, as there were many crooks and 
turns to be ironed out. 

Secretary Hooper also expressed his views, and re 
marks were made by 8. KE. Barwick, Chicago repre 
sentgtive of the Long Bell Lumber Company, and Aldis 
J. Brown, of the K. Sawyer-Goodman Company, who 
were guests of the association, 

After the reports of the various committees the 
meeting adjourned. 

Those in Attendance. 

J. M. Attley, J. M. Attley & Co 






I. M. Baker, Hardwood Mills Lumber Company 
S. KE. Barwick, Long-Bell Lumber Company 

Ss. ( tennett, Hardwood Mills Lumber Company 
I. L. Brown, Crandall & Brown. 


Aldis J. Brown, K. Sawyer Goodman 

A. KE. Bacon, Brown McReynolds Lumber Company 
L. Cross, ¢ . Cross 

If. Dalbey, Dalbey Lumber Company 

B. Darlington, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 

Ford, Ward Lumber Company 

A. ID. Gillis, Gillis & Co 

M. Gregertsen, Great Southern Lumber Company 
George lL. Griffith, George I). Griffith & Co 

I’. J. Hathway, Hathway Lumber Company. 

A. Herbert wx a Herbert & Co 

». Tlooper, Lumbermen's Association of Chicago 

$. Kehoe, Gillis & Co 

J. ¢. MeLachlin, Frest-Johnson Lumber Company 

i. TB. MeMullen, Fullerton-lVowell Ilardwood Lbr. Company. 
. BE. MeLean, Chicago Car Lumber Company. 

George T. Mickle, George T. Mickle Lumber Company. 
S. A. Nourse, 8. A. Nourse & Co 

T. D. Phillips, MeShane Lumber Company 

Francis J. Pike, Pike-Dial Lumber Company 

Mark Porter, Frank Porter Lumber Company 

A. II. Ruth, G. W. Jones Lumber Company 

Carl Saye, McLeod Lumber Company 

W. L. Serrell, W. L. Serrell 

Kk. A. Thornton, BE. A. Thornton Lumber Company 

J.C. Ulrich, Chi ro Car Lumber Company 

If. D. Welch, Chicago Lumber & Coal Company. 
Charles Westcott, Hayden & Westcott Lumber Company 
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AN IMPRESSIVE MEMORIAL. 

Lewis Doster, secretary of the Hardwood Manufae- 
turers’ Association of the United States, complying with 
the instructions contained in the preamble and resolutions 
adopted by that body lately in annual convention at Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, forwarded to senators and representatives 
a notably effective memorial of that proceeding, the first 
page of which reads as follows: 

CINCINNATI, On10, February 7, 1911. 
To the Honorable, the Senators of the United States, and 
To the Members of the House of Representatives in 
Congress, at Washington, D. C, 

Sirs: This organization, in ninth annual convention 
assembled at Cincinnati, Ohio, on February 1, 1911, had 
placed before them the text of the proposed reciprocity 
treaty arranged between the representatives of the gov 
ernment of the Dominion of Canada and of the United 
States of America, 

This matter was carefully considered by the committee 
who had this matter in charge, and it was reported back 
to the convention for action, 

The association, in a committee of the whole, digested 
the report of this committee and adopted resolutions 
which are herewith attached for your information, 

Yours truly, 
Lewis Doster, Secretary. 

The resolutions are borne on the third page of the 
sheet and in the highest style of the printer’s art. 

The latter especially has elicited the approval and 
been highly complimented by members prominent in 
the councils of the association, 

The seal of the association in lavender ink is borne 
upon the front page and is particularly effective. 
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MICHIGAN LUMBER SALESMEN IN ANNUAL MEETING. 


Enhanced Commissions to Be Asked—Membership Increased Notably—Adherence to the National Organization— 
Protest Against Sunday Closing of Post Offices—An Enjoyable Banquet. 


Bay Crry, Micu., Feb. 7.—The annual meeting of the 
Michigan Association of ‘Traveling Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen was held at the Wenonah hotel Tues- 
day afternoon and occupied an entire half day. The 
most important business transacted was the decision to 
formulate a request to the manufacturers for larger 
compensation for the commission salesmen, and the 
appointment of a committee was authorized, to arrive at 
a proper scale. It is probable that the old demand for 
$10 a car for selling shingles, 35 cents a thousand for 
hemlock and 50 cents for yellow pine, at least in the 
upper grades, will be renewed. The Michigan association 
decided to continue its affiliation with the national asso- 
ciation and to enlist its help in urging the commission 
matter on the manufacturers. 

The meeting was called to order at 2:50 p. m. by 
President H. K. Follansbee, of Detroit. Secretary 
Arthur F. Hoit, of Detroit, presented his reports as sec- 
retary and treasurer and the latter report was referred 
to an audit committee, consisting of W. E. Ford, of 
Mansfield, Ohio, and E. Harry Mauk, of Toledo, Ohio. 

The following were then elected to membership in the 
association : 

Charles E. Boyce, Detroit; Kneeland-Bigelow Company. 

M. G. Corlett, Hillsdale; R. W. Monger Company. 

James Corr Scofield, Detroit; Paine Lumber Company. 

Thomas H. Love, Remus; Vehicle City Lumber Company. 

W. H. Prentiss, Toledo, Ohio; Barnes & Mauk. 

Chester Keegan, Bay City; Richardson Lumber Company. 

i. B. Gorin, Chicago, IIL ; Frost-Johnson Lumber Company. 

Claude B, Talbot, Grand Rapids; Louisiana Red Cypress 
Company. 

Sam Lb. Dare, Toledo, Ohio; E. B. Foss & Co. 

Charles Ray Eaton, Painesville, Ohio; KE. L. Roberts & Co. 

h. A. Boone, Toledo, Ohio; F. W. Duttweiler. 

Zeno H. Nelson, Grand Rapids; Jackson & 'Tindle. 

George M. Coale, Houston, Tex, ; Continental Lumber & Tie 
Company. 

KF. D, Barton, Saginaw; Booth & Boyd Lumber Company. 

Bloom F. Brucker, Saginaw; H. D. Brasher Lumber 
Company. 

Angus M, Miller, Bay City; Miller & Miller. 


National Association. ° 


The special committee on national association matters, 
consisting of Arthur I. Hoit, of Detroit, and Jeff B. 
Webb, of Grand Rapids, presented through the secretary 
its report in the form of letters received from Robert R. 
Blackburn, of Milwaukee, Wis., secretary of the North- 
western Association of Salesmen; Harry Roy, of Louis 
ville, Ky., secretary of the Southern Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen’s Association, and J. P. Bartelle, secre 
tary of the Union Association of Traveling Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen. Messrs. Blackburn and Roy 
wrote that their associations had not thought of doing 
anything but sticking to the national body; Mr. Bartelle 
announced that his association had withdrawn from the 
national, 

The Michigan delegation to the last national meeting 
in Chicago announced that it attended the meeting and 
determined that Michigan should remain a part of the 
national association. 

There was a long discussion of this matter, in which 
P. A. Gordon, of Grand Rapids, president of the 
national association; J. B. Webb, of Grand Rapids; 
Harry G. Sheldon, of Fremont, Ohio; Irwin Earl, of 
Detroit; W. E. Ford, of Mansfield, Ohio; G. W. Whipple, 
of Detroit, and others participated. It also started a dis- 
cussion of the commissions paid to salesmen for the sale 
of lumber and shingles, in which the following salesmen 
were called upon for remarks: H. A. Ross, Detroit; 
John R, Shaw, Detroit; A. E. D. Allan, Detroit; A. A. 
Carson, Grand Rapids; W. D. Ellis, Ypsilanti; A. J. 
Miller, jr., Detroit, and W. P. Vivian, Detroit. 


Salesmen’s Commissions. 


Reference was made to the request formulated some 


IRWIN EARL, OF DETROIT: 
Director. 


time ago and broached to the manufacturers asking for 
a minimum commission of $10 a car on shingles, 35 
cents a thousand on hemlock lumber and 50 cents a 
thousand on yellow pine, at least in the upper grades. 
It was the unanimous opinion that the commission sales- 
men should receive at least that much, and several sales- 
men testified that they were already receiving that or 
better. The increase in the capacity of cars and other 
points were urged in support of the salesmen’s 
contention, 

On motion of John R. Shaw, of Detroit, a committee 
of three was ordered appointed to draft the request of 
the salesmen in the matter of commissions and to 
report to the board of directors for such action as that 
body deems proper. 

Harry M. Jessop, of Detroit, reported that the ‘‘Sun- 
day closing movement’’ in the Detroit postoffice was a 
serious inconvenience to the traveling salesmen, who 
thereby are forced to wait until Monday morning for 
their mail, On motion of George W. Whipple, of De- 
roit, a communication was ordered sent to the post- 
master-general at Washington protesting against the 
new order. 

The auditing committee, consisting of W. E. Ford, 
of Mansfield, Ohio, and KE. Harry Mauk, of Toledo, 
Ohio, reported the books of Retiring Secretary and 





Il. K. FOLLANSBEE, OF DETROIT ; 
Retiring President. 


Treasurer Arthur F. Hoit, of Detroit, correct in every 
particular and complimented him for their excellence. 
Mr. Hoit’s report as treasurer showed the following 
balances on hand: Funeral benefit fund $201.19; con- 
tingent fund $45.30; total $246.49. His report as 
secretary showed a present membership of 107 exclusive 
of the sixteen members admitted at this meeting. 

A nominating committee was appointed consisting of 
P. A. Gordon, of Grand Rapids, Irwin Earl, of Detroit, 
and W. P. Vivian, of Detroit. It recommended the 
election of the following officers: 

President—John R. Shaw, Detroit. 

Vice president—F, 8. Mickey, Detroit. 

Secretary and treasurer—Harry M. Jessup, Detroit. 


These officers were unanimously elected. After speeches 





HARRY M. JESSUP, OF DETROIT; P. A. GORDON, OF GRAND RAPIDS; 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Director. 


OFFICERS OF THE MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELING LUMBER AND SASH AND DOOR SALESMEN. 





of acceptance by the incoming officers, President Shaw 
appointed the following directors: 
Three years—Irwin Earl, Detroit; L. W. Day, Detroit. 
Two years (to fill vacancy)—P. A. Gordon, Grand Rapids. 
The thanks of the association were, on motion, tendered 
Retiring President Howard K. Follansbee, of Detroit, 
and Retiring Secretary Arthur F. Hoit, of Detroit, and 
to the entertainment committee, consisting of Frank A. 
Randall, of Bay City, and R. R. Burrington, of Bay City. 
On motion of George W. Whipple, of Detroit, the 
proposition to hold a summer outing of the association 
was referred to the board of directors. 


ANNUAL BANQUET. 


The annual banquet, always a big feature of the 
Michigan salesmen’s meeting, was held at the Wenonah 
hotel in the evening with seventy-five present; Jeff Bb. 
Webb, of Grand Rapids, acting as toastmaster, choir- 
master and ringmaster. Responses were made by the 
following talented gentlemen: 

KE. E. Hartwick, of Detroit, president of the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association; George W. Hotch- 
kiss, of Chicago, secretary of the Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association; Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit, 
vice president of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association; P. A. Gordon, of Grand Rapids, president 
of the National Association of Traveling Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen; Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, 
Il., ‘‘the Jumberman poet,’’ of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN; H. M. Jessop, of Detroit; George P. Sweet, of 
Grand Rapids, secretary of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association; John R. Shaw, of Detroit; A. A. 
Carson, of Grand Rapids; George: H. Malloch, of Sagi- 
naw; Alan Smith, of Toledo, Ohio; W. EK. Ford, of Mans- 
field, Ohio;sArthur I. Hoit, of Detroit; H. K. Follansbee, 
of Detroit; W. D. Ellis, of Ypsilanti; I’. B. Pryor, of 
Chicago, Ill., and KE. J. Wellmuth, of Chicago, IIL, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


‘*Ten Commandments for Lumber Salesmen.’’ 

During the salesmen’s convention Sam D. Dare, Ohio 
representative of EK. B. Foss & Co., circulated the follow 
ing ‘Ten Commandments for Lumber Salesmen,’’ com 
piled by J. P. Bartelle, secretary and treasurer of the 
Ohio Lumber Sash & Door Salesmen’s Association: 

1——-Thou shalt have but one “line,” for it is written thou 
canst not serve two masters with profit to thyself. 

2—Thou shalt not take the name of thy competitor nor 
his house in vain. If thou canst not speak good of him un 
burden thyself in silence. 

3—Remember to keep holy thy calling and set not an evil 
example to thy brethren, that the standard of thy crafthood 
may be higher because thou art in it. : 

4—Ifonor thy house and thy customer that thou mayst 
be long on the road and the good will of both may follow 
thee, 

5—-Thou shalt not ‘knock,’ neither shalt thou carry a 
hammer with evil design. 

6—Thou shalt measure thy conduct as thou wouldst thy 
lumber——with a rule—yea, even with the Golden Rule. 

7—Thou shalt give to everyone full measure and honest 
count that all may know that from thee shall they receive 
a square deal. 

8—Thou shalt not deal harshly with thy brothers’ faults 
nor expose his weaknesses, but by precept and example help 
thou him to mend his ways that the sunlight of charity and 
fraternity may brighten the land, 

9—Thou shalt not covet thy brother's orders. 

10—Thou shalt not covet thy brother’s job, but hustle 
thou all the harder that thy house may receive even its 
full share of business and thy boss be able to say to thee, 
* ‘Well done, good and faithful servant; thou hast been 
faithful in many things; take thou now one on us.’ ” 


a ae a 
JOHN R. SHAW, OF DETROIT ; 
President, 
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WESTERN PINE LUMBERMEN MEET. 


Inland Empire Manufacturers’ in Businesslike Conference—Legislation, Canadian Reciprocity, Trans- 
portation and Other Live Matters Discussed—The Annual Banquet. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 8.—The annual meeting of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association was held 
in the assembly room of the Spokane Chamber of 
Commerce in this city today, and was attended by 
more than half a hundred representative lumber man 
ufacturers of the Inland Empire territory, including 
millmen from eastern Washington, eastern Oregon, 
Idaho and Montana. There were both a morning and 
an afternoon session, and they were devoted to discus- 
sions of association matters, without a moment wasted, 
under the energetic direction of President J. P. 
McGoldrick, who today concluded the second year of 
his term as president of this association. 

Although the last year was not a satisfactory one 
for the lumber manufacturers of the Inland Empire 
territory, there was evidenced at the meeting the 
feeling that the present year has better things in 
store. The outlook at present is fairly satisfactory 
for an increasing business during the next eleven 
months. Much of the time of today’s meeting was 
devoted to discussing and acting upon various mat- 
ters now before the legislatures of Washington, Ore 
gon, Idaho and Montana, all bearing upon different 
phases of lumber industry, such as the employees’ com 
pensation act that is being considered by the 
Washington and Ohio legislatures and certain 
amendments to the insurance laws of Washing 
ton which if made effective will be injurious 
to the inter-insurance and mutual insurance 
organizations of the manufacturers and retailers. 

Today’s meeting went on record as opposed 
to President Taft’s reciprocity treaty with Can 
ada, which strikes a blow at the lumber indus 
try of the Pacific coast by proposing to elimi- 
nate the duty on lumber. 

The outlook for the Western Pine Manufac 
turers’ Association for the coming year is ex 
ceedingly good. One of the most important 
things done at today’s meeting was the elect 
ing as president of William Deary, manager of the 
Potlatch Lumber Company, Potlatch, Ida., the 
largest lumber manufacturing concern in the 
Inland Empire and one of the largest in the 
world. Mr. Deary is energetic and forceful. 
He is a man who does things. It is believed 
that with him at the head and with better 
business conditions and _ prospects both the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association and 
the lumber industry of the Inland Empire will 
come in for their share of the betterment. Mr. 
Deary did not want the presidency, although 
highly appreciative of the honor bestowed upon 
him by his fellow lumber manufacturers, and 
protested against his election, yet owing to the 
urgent demand of those present at the meeting 
he finally yielded to their wishes and as all 
well know will bend every energy toward mak- 
ing the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion more of a power in the betterment of con 
ditions in the lumber industry of the Inland 
Empire. 

Among the visitors at today’s meeting were 
Edgar Dalzell, secretary of the C. A, Smith 
Lumber Company, Minneapolis, Minn., and for- 
mer president of the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association; H. C, Hornby, manager of 
the Cloquet Lumber Company, Cloquet, Minn.; 
W. I. Carpenter, of the Park-Rapid Lamber 
Company, Minneapolis, and J. D. Bronson, of 
Stillwater, Minn., all well known manufacturers 
of pine lumber in the old white pine regions 
of the North. 

The meeting was called to order at 11 a. m. 
by President McGoldrick, who, after the roll 
call by Secretary A. W. Cooper, stated that 
as an innovation he would not present an an- 
nual address, but informally spoke of the im 
portance of the association to the lumber manu 
facturers of the Inland Empire. He urged members 
to answer the secretary’s requests for statistics, and 
also declared the association should have more mem 
bers. He also hoped more would coéperate with the 
Bureau of Grades as to market conditions. President 
McGoldrick said the output of the district was in 
creasing faster than the market. Each member owed 
it to the association to attend its meetings and to 
answer requests for statistical data. 


Secretary’s Annual Report. 





Secretary A. W. Cooper followed with his annual 
report, in which he made some plain statements about 
the weak as well as the strong points of the asso 
ciation. The report and its recommendations were 
referred to the board of directors. It was as follows: 


_ The year just closed has been a trying one for the lumber 
industry in our territory. Opening it with an unprecedented 
volume of business for the first six months, our mills had 
scarcely gotten into shape to handle this when business sud- 
denly came to a halt, and the last six months have been 
perhaps the worst in the history of the industry, the volume 
of business being less than for any corresponding six months’ 
period during the last five years, while but one period, the 
first six months of 1908, shows less business, an that at a 
time when our production was far less than at present. This 
condition has been reflected in our association work and may 
account for much in its existing condition. 


Membership. 


_ Our present membership is sixty-seven, and of this number 
fifty-one are in good standing and have paid all dues. We 
began the year with eighty-one. We have lost through 
various causes twenty-two members during the year and 
added eight, a net decrease of fourteen members since a, year 
ago. During the last two years we have lost fifty-five mem- 
bers and added seventeen, the total membership decreasing 
from 105 to the present sixty-seven, 


Statistical Work and Information Bureau. 


We have conducted our statistical and information work 
with but a few minor changes, as heretofore. Efforts were 
made from time to time to secure information with regard 
to the condition of stocks. The reports received were so 
few, however, that the effort was hardly a success. In fact 
the only line of statistical work which has met with ade- 
quate support is our monthly report of shipments and 
production. 

Labor Bureau. 


‘The labor bureau has been carried on as heretofore, but 
with a marked increase in work; a very large number of 
applications for positions were filed and many of our mem 
bers supplied with help. This work is not what it should 
be, however, as it might be made of greater assistance to 
our members if all would help. If every member who secures 
a man from us would report on him, and if all would re- 
spond frankly to inquiries with regard to men formerly in 
their employ, a system of accurate information might be 
built up and in a relatively short time we could supply such 





WILLIAM DEARY, OF POTLATCH, IDA. ; 
President Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 


information on men seeking employment and often save 
members much expense, trouble and time. 
Traffic Matters. 

In spite of many rumors of increased freight rates, noth- 
ing of importance happened along this line. TEarly in the 
year freight rates to all points in the states to which the 
bulk of our product is shipped were checked with a view to 
a reissue of the freight rate book, but not enough members 
ordered copies to make it pay to print the book and none 
was inert While such a book should be of great value 
it should be kept constantly up to date and with our limited 
force I doubt whether this is possible. At the same time 
I should be glad to have an expression of opinion from the 
meeting as to the advisability of issuing a new book. 

The freight rate case and the intervenors’ bond will be 
dealt with in a separate report. 

Forest Fires. 

he past season with all its other troubles was the most 
disastrous fire season for years. This association through 
the resolution passed at our semiannual meeting and by 
telegrams and letters to the President and the governors of 
the northwestern states, and particularly through the able 
assistance of George M. Cornwall, secured the use of the 
troops for fire fighting on the national forests. The testi- 
mony of the government forestry official is ee mr A to 
the effect that this action was the greatest benefit and help 
in coping with the situation, both during and immediately 
following the fires. 

Many of our members suffered considerable losses through 
the fires, but at our special meeting held in September it 
became apparent that the fire-killed timber would not mate- 
rially affect the volume of production this coming year. On 


the other hand, the strenuous efforts e by » For 

Service to dispose of the government's a pag 
wide spread publicity campaign inaugurated through’ the 
press and the stories of Uncle Sam's bargain fire sale un- 
doubtedly had an effect on our market. We are inclined to 
believe, however, that to a large degree this might have 
been prevented by timely codperation with the Forest Service 
officials and an understanding with them, As the govern- 
ment is the largest owner of our raw material in the North- 
west and as it is in a position to unduly stimulate produc- 
tion, we believe it well worth this association's while to 
confer with the government officials on such matters in order 
that they may be made to understand and kept in touch 
with the difficulties and problems facing the industry : 

As already announced by circular the Western Pine Sales- 
men’s Association was organized as an adjunct to our asso- 
ciation at a meeting held early last month. The purpose 
and scope of this organization will be dealt with by its 
president, Mr. Keiser, in a separate report. 

Finances. 

. on oe — the work of the last year a word as 

nces. or the last two years the general association 
fund has shown a steadily increasing deficit, receipts have 
been decreasing while expenditures have increased. This is 
due in part to the smaller number and greater annual pro- 
duction of the association's membership. The Bureau of 
Grades, on the other hand, shows each year a large surplus 
and it has been necessary to use this to make up the deficit 
in the association fund. This condition seriously hampers 
your secretary in carrying on the necessary work, as with a 
perpetual deficit staring him in the face he is compelled 

to try to keep it down as much as possible. The mat- 
ter of our National association dues is another serious 
obstacle. We are called on to pay $2 a million feet 
of actual production. This amount we can not pay 
from our regular dues and are obliged to pass on to 
the individual members in the form of a special assess- 
ment, which, judging from the experience this last 
year, is far from popular, particularly as -under our 
present system many members pay more to the Na 
tional association than they do to the general fund 
of our own association, 

A plan has been suggested for changing our system 
of dues, and we hope you will give this matter serious 
consideration in view of the above facts. 

As to the condition of our association. It seems 
to your secretary, gentlemen, that its condition is 
not satisfactory and that it is failing to accomplish 
the good which an association should. If needs but a 
glance at the condition of our industry in this terri- 
tory to see that something is radically wrong, other 
wise why a spread at any given time of $2, $3, $4 or 
even $5 on almost every item of lumber we are selling 
and this even at times when demand is well up to 
supply and perhaps on some items somewhat ahead 
of it? Yet this condition exists. What do our efforts 
avail to establish uniform values as expressed by 
grades if at any given time we can not determine 
within from $2 to $5 the market price of such grades 4 
What significance have our socalled values left? 

If our association is not accomplishing what #t 
should, why isn't it? It seems to be the same thing 
that is usually wrong when organizations fail to ac 
complish their purpose: lack of real genuine codpera- 
tion and harmony among the members and failure on 
the part of each to contribute his share to the welfare 
of the association You can do this or not as you 
see fit, but to your secretary it would appear that 
if you do not care to codperate and strengthen your 
association you can not justly grumble at what has 
been termed by many the “rotten” condition of our 
business, 

To be more specific as to remedies your secretary 
takes the liberty of making a few definite recom 
mendations, some of which are based on answers to 
a circular recently issued 

1. That we have a real association price list rep 
resenting the entire territory and put the making of 
it into the hands of a price committee repregenting 
as far as possible the different districts where condi 
tions of stocks may vary. That this committee shall 
be free to call on members for views and information 
and that all members feel free to express their views 
to the committee. In devising a list of this kind I 
do not believe we shall be violating either the letter 
or spirit of any statute, as no agreement is entered 
into and no member is bound to sell on the Tist. It 
will be merely an expression of existing market con 
ditions at a certain time and represent as nearly as 
possible the manufacturers’ ideas of the _ relative 
values of the various items he produces. Other lines 
of business and other associations do thjs, so why 
should not we? 

This committee should also devise a better method 
of price reporting than that now in use, something 
that will give more detailed information as to quality, 
market, rate sold on etc. Our present report is the 
subject of so much skepticism, adverse comments and 
jest that your secretary feels it has outlived every 
vestige of usefulness. 

2. That a market extension committeé be appointed 
from members most familiar with the broader aspects 
of the lumber market to look into carefully the problem of 
extending and broadening our market and of securing in 
formation on the use of pine for special purposes 

3. That our large manufacturers encourage, by advice 
and help, the smaller mills to unite into selling agencies 
for the direct marketing of their products. This will not 
only help the smaller mills but also the general market 
tone of our whole territory. Let me also call to your at 
tention that from 25 to 33 percent of the Inland Empire's 
production comes from mills cutting 10,000,000 feet or less 

Your secretary, with some trepidation, a proaches the 
subject of costs. Why, as a manufacturing industry, shonld 
not we have accurate, or as nearly accurate as possible, 
information on the general cost of producing our products? 
While most of you doubtless have the most minute knowledge 
of your own costs, I doubt pans much whether any but the 
vaguest ideas as to the general average of the cost of pro 
duction prevail. Would not the knowledge of whether it 
is costing you individually more or less than the average 
be of value? If more, perhaps, it will help to explain smaller 
profits than you think you ought to have; if less then you 
ought to be entitled to a great margin of profit than the 
average instead of cutting your price by that much. 

Other industries are far in advance of ours in this respect 
and it would appear one of the functions of a manufacturers’ 
association should be the exchange of information in the 
matter of producing just as much as in the selling of our 
product. Accurate knowledge of our costs distributed among 
our manufacturers ought to help standardize our prices. 


Trade Conditions. 


We have here for distribution recapitulation of our annual 
stock report and also the northern pines Detailed stock 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE INLAND EMPIRE AND THE WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS. 


During the year just passed we have had somewhat 
of a falling off in the number of mills affiliated with the 
Grading Bureau. On January 1, 1910, we had forty-eight 
members, while on January 1 this year our number has 
declined to thirty-six. Seventeen members withdrew dur- 
ing the year and five were added. The estimated cut 
represented by our membership increased from 545,000,000 
feet a year ago to 621,000,000 this year. The larger mills 
have practically all retained membership and several of 
the new members are concerns of the larger sort. We 
are also assured of a number of the larger mills that 
have not heretofore been members affiliating this coming 
year. 

While from the point of production these figures indi- 
cate an actual gain and probably indicate a somewhat 
larger percentage of Inland Empire lumber being manu- 
factured under the supervision of our Grading Bureau, 
they also indicate a decided loss in the number of small 
mills. That this is greatly to be regretted [ think every 
one interested in the grading movement will agree, and I 
believe our efforts this coming year should be directed to 
interesting our smaller neighbors in manufacturing stand- 
ard grades. 

The report of your chief inspector, which will follow, 
shows a marked improvement in the lumber inspected 
over that a year ago, as 94.4 percent of it was on grade, 
1.9 percent below grade and a7 percent above. This is 
coming very nearly within the 5 percent mark, and with 
like improvement this year we should be well within it. 


Grading Rules. 

During the year just passed our new grading rules 
were printed and issued in book form; a quantity were 
also printed in more condensed form on a sheet of invoice 
size and a number of our members are, | understand, 
attaching these to all invoices. 

During the latter part of 1910 our chief inspector, Mr. 
Carlin, tendered his resignation to the grading committee 
to take effect January 1 last. The committee accepted 
this with regret at the loss of Mr. Carlin’s services but 
with best wishes for his success in his new work, 

J. Kk. Frederickson, who for several years has been 
known to you all, has been chosen to succeed Mr. Carlin 
as chief inspector. Your committee solicits for him your 
hearty support and the codperation of all members. 

Our neighbor on the Coast, the Associated Bureau of 
Grades, has, we believe, written to several of you urging 
the adoption of the standard patterns of manufactured 
stock, already adopted by them. Your secretary and the 
chief inspector have had this matter under advisement 
and it is somewhat doubtful whether we can adopt their 
standards in all respects, though I believe we can approx 
imate them. The adoption of standard patterns in 
grooved roofing, drop siding and dressed and matched 
stock is a matter that | hope this meeting will take 
definite action on today. If we can make our standards 
practically the same as those of the Coust, | understand 
the Kalispell mills probably will follow suit, so that we can 
have practically a universal standard for the Northwest. 

Our secretary has collected from our members a large 
number of samples of the patterns they are now manu 
facturing, and after looking these over and discuss- 
ing the matter I hope you will authorize your grading 
committee to go ahead with the matter and draw up a 
series of standard patterns. 

Handling Complaints. 

There is one other matter of great importance to us 
all that has been suggested by a number of members, 
namely, placing an inspector at some central point in our 
distributing territory to handle complaints on grade. At 
present the expense of sending an inspector from = here 
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is too great for the majority of cases and the only other 
alternative usually is to allow the kick, or have the 
Northern Pine association send one of its inspectors to 
inspect it, which looks too much like putting ourselves 
at the merey of our competitors, to appeal to many of 
our members. It is also urged that such a plan, by rotat 
ing the inspectors and sending each East for a while, 
would give them an opportunity to judge of the effects 
of shipment on lumber and learn something of what othe 
producing territories are doing. We are a long way 
from our market and [| believe this meeting should give 
careful consideration to this matter. I am informed by 
our secretary that probably we could take care of the 
expense for the first year without an increase in dues, 
and it is probable that the expense would be met in part 
by those who avail themselves of the inspectors’ services, 
both members and nonmembers. As | understand it, 
members would only pay, as now, the actual traveling 
expense incurred in case of reinspection and the non- 
members would pay a per diem rate in addition for the 
time consumed. 

In conclusion let me call your attention to the meeting 
tomorrow which will be held at the Blackwell Lumber 
Company’s mill at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. Train leaves 
on the Spokane & Inland Kmpire at 9 a.m. Trains return 
from Coeur d’Alene at 1:30 and 3:40 in the afternoon. I 
would suggest that everyone plan to take the 9 o’clock 
train. We urge everyone to attend this meeting, which 
is always of great importance, and which this year will 
afford excellent opportunity for a discussion of standard 
patterns. 

Chief Inspector’s Report. 

This was followed by the report of Chief Inspector 
I’. KE. Carlin, which gave statistical data regarding the 
bureau as follows: 

INSPECTORS 

I’. i. Carlin, chief, Spokane, Wash. 


J. KB. Frederickson, Post Falls, Ida 
J. J. MeDavitt, Templeton, Cal 


Regular yard inspections during the year...... noo 
Amount inspected ....... reer a eee 1,845,972 Ft 
Average above grade..... Fendt ot Miauee ho 3.7% 

Average below grade .. wale sveed 1.9% 

ee RUIN no nue ae 06-606) ‘ i enka . 94.4% 


100.00° i, 


Days special services rendered to members were 13 
Amount of lumber inspected. .............6. 461,217 Ft 
Inspection and location of claims were as 
follows : 
Washington .. P ety ere 3 
Idaho ° ee ee oe 3 
OT ee ee pie eee ee ep 
Amount of lumber ‘inspe RI iisns cevsaies aod osc aro a8. 122,070 It 
Total number of inspection for the year...... 580 
Total amount of lumber inspected.......... 5,427,299 Ft 
MEMBERSHIP 
Members affiliated with Bureau of Grades Jan 
mary 3, BORD .ctccces F Wakes a ee 1S 
Withdrawn during 1910..... pibteie er unieiranie 17 
Joined during 1910.... cir Stab ate as Pa setae Pace a ; 5 
PEGE FORE MOTI TORO: o 60) 6 00:0 6 08:01 81050 ‘ ae 12 
Membership January 1, 1911............00-. 36 


The amount of lumber manufactured by the present mem 
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inspected, and average percentage above and below grade for 
the years 1906 to 1910, inclusive 
tverage Average 





above below On 
Vumber of fmount grade. grade. grade. 
YEAR inspect’s inspected. Percent. Percent. Percent. 
1906 3.3 4.5 92.2 
1907 4] 4.9) 91.9 
1908 946 1.2 92.0 
1909 108 3.9 93.7 
1910 : 3,972 3.7 94.4 
Report of Railway Committee. 
The secretary read the following letter from J. P. 


Reardon, of the railroad committee, regarding the work 
of that committee: 


At our last quarterly meeting those of our members who 
signed the intervenors’ bond voted to drop further litiga- 
tion of our case with the railroads and also that those 
who had not settled in full should do so at once, and the 
discharge of the bond be secured, The secretary was 
instructed to collect all amounts due at that time and to 
pay such amounts as were noncollectible from the litiga- 
tion fund as well as any other necessary expenses 

At that time there were seventeen firms that had not 
settled in full, five of whom had not signed the inter- 
venors’ bond. These firms had already deposited with 
Attorney Stephens an aggregate of $6,124.77 and a bal- 
ance of $10,782.89 remained to be collected. The collec- 


with the railroads. The delay in getting this matter 
arranged prevented an early discharge of the bond, but 
Attorney Stephens assumed the extra premium involved. 

The court charged 2 percent of all amounts deposited 
with it to cover costs and Attorney Stephens tried to 
have this expense borne by the railroads, but I understand 
the railroads refused and that Mr, Stephens has paid it. 
As this is a necessary expense, whether the case were 
litigated further or not, it will be deducted from the 
amount recovered or else will have to be met from the 
litigation fund. 

I have here a detailed statement of amounts due and 
amounts collected, which I will read if any members so 
wish. 

The only matter now delaying the discharge of the 
bond is the loss of some papers lost in the mails. These 
were replaced yesterday and the judge has written Mr. 
Stephens that he will attend to the dismissal of the suit 
and the discharge of the bond as soon as these are 
received. A day or two more should see the intervenors’ 
bond a thing of the past. 


Salesmen’s Associations. 


R. G. Keizer, sales manager of the Panhandle Lumber 
Company and the Blackwell Lumber Company, who is 
also president of the recently organized Western Pine 
Salesmen’s Association, told of the formation of this 
organization with the hope of bettering selling conditions, 
by those in the selling end working closer together. The 











E. IF. Cartier Van Dissel announced the banquet in 
the evening. He said he and B. R. Lewis were looking 
after it and it was going to be fine. All were invited, 
including the ladies, 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


T. J. Humbird, Sandpoint, Ida., at the afternoon ses- 
sion discussed the relations of employers and employees, 
us bearing upon the employees’ compensation measures 
now before western state legislatures. Three years ago, 
he said, his company discontinued liability insurance and 
looked after the compensating of its own employees. He 
believed legislation along this direction was necessary. 

President McGoldrick, who was a member of the com 
mission appointed by the governor of Washington to 
draft the measure now before the legislature of that 
state, briefly described the features of this act, and 
the amendments to it proposed by lumbermen, as has been 
told in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

George M. Cornwall, of Portland, described the pro- 
posed Oregon law, which is optional, rather than compul- 
sory as is the Washington measure. He said there was 
some opposition to the bill in the Oregon legislature on 

ae 





ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION AT ‘“‘DAVENPORT’S,’’ SPOKANE, WASH., FEBRUARY 8, 1911. 


tions were somewhat slow in many cases, as details had 
to be looked up and straightened out, but by the end of 
November the secretary had collected all but $1,010.05 of 
the amount, and to avoid further delay this amount was 
taken from our litigation fund and the whole deposited 
with the court. Since that date $742.86 has been col 
lected and replaced in the litigation fund. The collecting 
of the remainder, $267.19, is doubtful, as it is owed almost 
entirely by the W. E. Kelley & Co., which is in bank 
ruptey, and the St. Joe Lumber Company, which has 
changed hands. Further efforts will be made, however, 
to collect from the St. Joe Lumber Company. 

In November Attorney Stephens proposed, after paying 
the money into court, that the discharge of the bond Je 
secured and that the railroads be induced to litigate a 
test case and refund the amounts to other shippers in 
accordance with the decision of the court, provided they 
lost; Attorney Stephens proposing to handle the case on 
a contingent fee basis of 25 percent of all amounts recov 
ered and to stand all expenses incident to the suit 
Your committee did not feel like deciding this matter 
itself, and the proposition was submitted to all our mem- 
bers. As a majority of those who had not settled in full 
prior to this time favored allowing Attorney Stephens to 
handle the case on this basis, he was allowed to do so. 

Attorney Stephens at once took up the matter with the 
railroads’ attorneys, and, I understand, they have agreed 
{0 a stipulation by which they will refund all amounts 
volved if they lose the test case, this to apply only to 
Shippers whose money was deposited in the courts, or 
those who had paid in full and had similar agreements 








idea is to have each salesman make a report once a week 
to his sales manager, and the latter will censor the 
report and forward it to the secretary, who will then, 
from all the reports received, make out a general report 
which will advise as to actual conditions in all the terri 
tory in which members travel. Copies of this general 
weekly report will be sent to all members of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Keizer thought 
it would be well to have the manufacturers’ association 
indorse the salesmen’s association, and a motion to this 
effect prevailed, 
‘*Extending Our Markets.’’ 

W. C. Ufford was called upon to discuss the subject of 
broadening of the market for the output of the western 
pine mills. There are about 400 mills in the territory, 
large and small, and only seventy members of the 
association. This indicated lack of interest on the part 
of many. His address in detail appears on page SSF, 

Sefore adjournment for lunch the Chair appointed 
Messrs. T. J. Humbird, Kenneth Ross and E. F. Cartier 
Van Dissel a committee on nominations, and ©. H. Rich- 
ardson, Joseph Stoddard and B. L. Willis a committee to 
report on changes in the constitution and bylaws. 


the part of organized labor, but he believed it would be- 
come a law. 

A letter was read from H. B. Miller, president of 
the Kalispell Lumber Company, Kalispell, Mont., sug 
gesting that none of the states take action now, and that 
a joint conference be held some time this year to bring 
about similar action in all four western states two years 
hence. President McGoldrick and others were of the 
opinion that some legislation surely would be enacted in 
Washington and probably in Oregon at the present legis 
latures, and that it was now too late to do anything 
along the line of Mr. Miller’s suggestion. 

W. C. Ufford favored the Washington law, but thought 
the rate should be reduced. If it was found there 
are weak places in the proposed measure they can be 
corrected. On Mr. Ufford’s suggestion it was decided to 
be the sense of the meeting that the association indorse 
the proposed Washington employees’ compensation act 
with the amendments that were proposed at the recent 
conference of lumbermen and other employers at Olympia. 

Constitutional Changes. 

The committee considering changes in the constitution 

and bylaws reported, recommending that the constitution 
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be changed so as to eliminate from membership all but 
manufacturers, and also that membership in the associa- 
tion constitute membership in the Bureau of Grades. 
Heretofore some have belonged to the association and 
not to the Bureau of Grades. Both of these changes in 
the constitution were approved. 

Secretary Cooper said a mass of telegrams and corre- 
spondence was at hand regarding the proposed reciprocity 
treaty between the United States and Canada. He read 
a resolution adopted by the Oregon legislature opposing 
any change in tariff regulations pending a consideration 
of the subject by the tariff commission. It was stated 
that it was expected similar action would be taken by the 
legislatures of Washington, Idaho and Montana. A. J. 
Wilson, chairman of this association’s legislative com 
mittee, is now in Washington working against any 
reduction in lumber and shingle duties, and D. E. 
Skinner is on his way to Washington to protest on behalf 
of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Canadian Reciprocity Opposed. 

W. C. Ufford, T. J. Humbird and William Deary were 
appointed a committee to draft a resolution of protest 
against the proposed reciprocity treaty on behalf of this 
association. This committee presented the following 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted; 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, now being in annual session, do, 
through unanimous action, request that all action on reci- 
procity with Canada and all matters referring to the tariff 
be suspended and referred to the recently established tariff 
commission, which will bring to the consideration of this 
great question, analytic and business information not possible 
to obtain at this time. 

W. C. Urronp, 
WILLIAM Dearky, 
T. J. Humsirp. 


Dangereus Insurance Legislation Pending. 

It was reported by the managers of the Lumbermen’s 
Indemnity Exchange, of Seattle, an interinsurance organ 
ization in which many of the plants of members of this 
association are insured, that a bill has been introduced 
in the Washington legislature that would practically 
put out of business this insurance organization. 

A. L. Porter, of Spokane, secretary of the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Society, the mutual insurance organization 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, of 
which he is also secretary, discussed the matter, explain- 
ing parts of the proposed Washington insurance code 
that he considers dangerous. Mr. Porter stated that it 
was a big question and would take a good deal of time 
to consider, It was therefore referred to a committee 
to be appointed by the Chair to take action in the matter. 

A communication was read from M. R. Hunt, secre- 
tary of the Washington Forest Fire Association, Seattle, 
urging support of the efforts of the state fire warden to 
secure an appropriation of $175,000 from the Washington 
legislature for forest fire protection during the next two 
years. At the suggestion of Mr. Van Dissel the matter 
was referred to a special committee to be appointed 
by the Chair. 

“A eommunication was read from T. R. Greenwood, 
Centralia, Wash., chief inspector of the coast associated 
bureau of grades, suggesting uniform standards fo1 
making lumber in all sections of the West. It was re 
ferred to the Bureau of Grades. 

The Craig Mountain Lumber Company, Winchester, 
[da., and the Polleys Lumber Company, Missoula, Mont., 
were admitted to membership. 


Election of Officers. 

Mr. Van Dissel, for the nominating committee, pre- 
sented the name of William Deary for president. Be 
fore a vote was taken on his name Mr. Deary arose and 
announced that while he would do all he could to help the 
association, he could not serve as president. He and the 
eatire list of officers recommended by the committee were 
unanimously elected however. Mr. Ufford and others 
spoke strongly urging Mr. Deary to accept the honor, 
which he finally reluctantly did, amid the applause of 
all members present. Following are the newly elected 
officers : 

President—William Deary, Potlatch, Ida, 

Vice president, O. Hawksett, Spirit Lake, Ida. 

‘Treasurer—H. M. Strathern, Post Balls, Ida. 

Directors—T. J. Humbird, Sandpoint, Ida.; J. P. McGold 
rick, Spokane, Wash.; George Stoddard, LaGrande, Ore. ; 
John R. Toole, Bonner, Mont. 

Bureau of Grades—Kenneth Ross, chairman, Bonner, 
Mont.; J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane, Wash.; Vincent l’almer, 
LaGrande, Ore.; George W. Weisel, Henderson, Mont. 

The newly elected president requested Mr. MeGoldrick, 
the retiring president, to continue in the chair, which he 
did. 

William Deary was continued as the uassociation’s 
nominee for member of the board of governors of the 





National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and T. J. 
Humbird was chosen as the association’s vice president 
of the National association. 

Mr. Strathern thought the association should have 
an inspector in the East to settle complaints, but after 
some discussion the matter was referred to the Bureau 
of Grades. 

Mr. Deary suggested that an effort be made to secure 
a voluntary contribution from members of $1,000 for 
the Yale Forest school, provided the Coast raise $4,000 
of the $5,000 which western lumbermen have been asked 
to provide. A motion to that effect prevailed. 

The Chair called on George Stoddard, of LaGrande, 
Ore., who thought it would be well to have an inspector 
in the East to settle disputes as to grades. He thought 
some plan could be developed whereby this could be 
brought about. He also urged all mill men not to pro- 
duce any more lumber than necessary this year. 

Vincent Palmer, of LaGrande, Ore., also favored a 
plan of eastern inspection. 

Harry C. Hornby, manager of the Cloquet Lumber 
Company, Cloquet, Minn., was called upon, He said he 
was glad to be present and learn the troubles of the 
western lumbermen, which he found were very similar to 
those of the northern lumbermen. Mr. Hornby declared 
that better prices all around would be desirable. 

Edgar Dalzell, of Minneapolis, former president of the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, said he was 
interested in the market extension talk. He caused some 
laughter by saying he would like to see Iuland Empire 
lumbermen keep out of North and South Dakota, Minne- 
sota and lowa. The rest of the country they could have. 
He believed western pine manufacturers could get better 
prices for their output if they would demand them. 

Kenneth Ross, of Bonner, Mont., chairman of the 
bureau of grades, assured the members of his support in 
the work. 

H. L. Soare, Hope, Ida., spoke briefly and then the 
Chair announced the banquet in the evening, and the 
meeting of the Bureau of Grades at the plant of the 
Blackwell Lumber Company, at Coeur d’Alene, Ida., the 
next day. ‘This concluded one of the best meetings ever 
held by the association. 


Those Present. 


J. VP. Goldrick, Spokane; McGoldrick Lbr, Co. 

ee Humbird, Sandpoint, Ida.; Humbird Lbr. Co. 

W. W. Catlin, Sandpoint, Ida.; LLumbird Lbr. Co. 

William Deary, Potlatch, Ida., Potlatch Lbr. Co. 

Paul Lachmund, Potlatch, Ida.; Potlatch Lbr. Co. 

i. O. Hawksett, Spirit Lake, Ida.; Panhandle Lbr. Co. 

Kenneth Ross, Bonner, Mont.; Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

W. C. Lubrecht, Bonner, Mont. ; Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

J. 4. Toman, Hamilton, Mont.; Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

is. Hi. Llornby, Dover, Ida.; Dover Lbr. Co. 

il. C. Hornby, Cloquet, Minn. ; Cloquet Lbr. Co. 

Midgar Dalzell, Minneapolis, Minn.; C. A, Smith Lbr. Co. 

I. A. Shultis, Bonner’s kerry, Ida,; Bonners’ Kerry Lbr. Co. 

I. FF. Cartier Van Dissel, Spokane, Wash.; Phoenix Lbr. Co, 

George L. Gardner, Rock Cut, Wash.; Walsh Lbr. Co. 

Ii. M. Strathern, Post Falls, lda.; Vost Falls Lbr. & Mfg. Co, 

W. Hl. Short, Deer Park, Wash.; Standard Lbr. Co. 

Charles W, Nibley, jr., Meecham, Ore. ; Meecham Lbr. Co. 

Joseph Stoddard, Baker, Ore.; Stoddard Lbr. Co. 

A. J. Lammers, Stillwater, Minn.; Adams River Lbr, Co. 

I’. KE. Carlin, Potlatch, Ida.; Votlatch Lbr. Co. 

Il. L. Soare, Hope, lda.; Hope Lbr. Mfg. Co. 

ht. G. Keizer, Spirit Lake, Ida.; Panhandle Lbr. Co. 

I, C. Ely, Spokane, Wash, 

«. H. Faueher, Spokane, Wash.; Milwaukee Land Co. 

A. C. White, Laclede, Ida. 

Lb. R. Le@is, Spokane, Wash. 

J. M. Leishman, Baker, Ore. ; Oregon Lbr. Co. 

«. H. Richardson, Lathrop, Mont.; Western Lbr. Co. 

W. C. Uiford, Milan, Wash.; Spokane Lbr. Co, 

J. LL. Moran, Gibbs, Ida.; Stack-Gibbs Lbr. Co. 

M. A. Marley, Leavenworth, Wash.; Lamb-Davis Lbr. Co. 

W. 'T. Horr, Spokane, Wash.; Holland-Horr Mill Co. 

J. LD. Bronson, Stillwater, Minn.; McGoldrick Lbr. Co. 

W. LI. Carpenter, Minneapolis, Minn. ; W. I. Carpenter Lbr. Co, 

J. S$. Rhodes, North Yakima, Wash.; Cascade Lbr. Co. 

L.. A. Wold, isik, Wash. ; Consolidated Lbr. Co. 

Cc. O, Krederickson, Spokane, Wash. ; inspector. 

J. i. rederickson, Post Falls, Ida. 

Cc, A. Thomas, Spokane, Wash. 

M. K. Wall, Harrison, Ida.; Lane Lbr. Co. 

W. G. Ramshaw, Spokane; Bradford-Kennedy Co. 

I’. J. Cirkel, Bonner’s Ferry, lda.; Bonners’ kerry Lbr. Co. 

LB. L. Willis, Newport, Wash.; Videlity Lbr. Co. 

®. O. Llawksett, Spirit Lake, Ida.; Panhandle Lbr. Co. 

«. A. Weil, Kureka, Mont.; Kureka Lbr. Co. 

George Stoddard, LaGrande, Ore.; Grand Ronde Lbr. Co. 

Vincent Palmer, LaGrande, Ore. ; Geo. Palmer Lbr. Co, 

lon Lawrence, Coeur d'Alene, Ida.; Blackwell Lbr. Co. 

A. L, Porter, Spokane, Wash.; secretary Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association. 

J. VY. Reardon, Spokane, Wash.; McGoldrick Lbr. Co, 

George Barline, Spokane, Wash.; Washington Mill Co. 

A. W. Cooper, Spokane; secretary. 


THE BANQUET. 

Shortly after 7 o’clock, members of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, invited guests and their 
ladies sat down to an enjoyable banquet in the Hall of 
Doges at Davenport’s restaurant. The committee in 


charge of the banquet consisted of E. F. Cartier Van 
Dissel and B. R. Lewis, both of Spokane, and the prepara- 
tions were complete in every respect. A very enjoyable 
repast was served, amid most beautiful and artistic 
surroundings. The Hall of Doges is one of the prettiest 
banquet rooms in the West, if not in the country, as the 
accompanying picture indicates. 

When the gentlemen were enjoying their cigars and 
coffee, and the ladies their coffee only, J. P. McGoldrick, 
who acted as toastmaster, introduced Frank B. Cole, of 
Tacoma, to talk on ‘‘matched stock.’’ After telling all 
he knew about Mr. Cole, the toastmaster requested E. F. 
Cartier Van Dissel to conclude the introducing of Mr. 
Cole, and Mr. Van Dissel did the best he could, so the 
speaker was properly presented. 

Mr. Cole declared it was jealousy on the part of those 
who introduced him. He then proceeded to ‘‘match 
stock,’’ both odd and even lengths, to the amusement 
of his hearers. Mrs. Lenore Thomson, a charming vocal- 
ist of Seattle, accompanied by Mrs. Kennedy on the 
piano, rendered several selections, including ‘‘ My 
Rosary,’’ and was encored repeatedly. 

W. C. Ufford was introduced by the toastmaster by 
stating he was one who could express thoughts of others 
better than they could themselves. His topic was ‘‘ Ex- 
pansion.’’ People expand in the lumber business, Mr. 
Ufford declared, until they got thin in spots, and not 
being rubber they broke. However, he did not want to 
talk shop. It was well for lumbermen to get together 
in this way. Today’s meeting had been a splendid one. 
Lumbermen needed to expand, not as to output but as 
to market. In conclusion Mr. Ufford said if the toast- 
master wished him to speak at next year’s banquet he 
should let him know now so he could prepare for it. 
The toastmaster replied that he was afraid that if Mr. 
Ufford was notified now next year’s banquet would 
never adjourn. 

T. J. Humbird spoke next. On the menu card no topie 
was assigned him, but there was printed the following: 

Count that day lost 

Whose low descending sun 
Sees prices shot to h— 

And business done for fun. 

Mr. Humbird dwelt on several topics in a light vein, 
and was followed by E. I. Cartier Van Dissel on the sub 
ject of ‘King Apple’’ (Box), this allusion because of Mr. 
Van Dissel’s prominence as one of the great workers in 
Spokane’s National Apple show. The toastmaster assigned 
to Frank B. Cole the task of introducing Mr. Van Dissel, 
and it was then that Mr. Cole got even for Mr. Van 
Dissel’s previous introduction of him. 

Speaking of apples, Mr. Van Dissel believed that 
Spokane was in the center of the Garden of Eden. He 
didn’t blame Eve for eating the apple, for, being a 
married man, he knew that if Adam told Eve not to 
eat it she surely would do so. Adam was not to blame 
either, for as Ive was the first woman he had ever seen 
he had had no experience with women. Being practical 
he declared that apples in the Inland Empire would result 
in lumbermen getting better prices for lumber because of 
the increased demand for apple boxes. 

Another song by Mrs. Lenore Thompson brought forth 
an encore. The banqueters greatly enjoyed Mrs. Thomp 
son’s sweet voice and charming personality. 

The program was concluded by a toast to the ladies 
by George M. Cornwell, who read a few wireless tele- 
grams from the Widows’ Progressive League of Baker 
City, Ore., describing the merits of some of the eastern 
Oregon lumber delegation present, including Joseph Stod 
dard, Vincent Palmer, George Stoddard, C. W. Nibley, jr., 
and J. M. Leishman. : 

A short talk was made by H. L. Soare, Hope, Ida., 
who told why he always left ‘‘hope’’ behind when he 
came to Spokane. He declared he lived in the largest city 
in the United States, because every one lived ‘‘in hope.’ 

Before adjourning, Mr. Van Dissel on behalf of the 
members expressed the appreciation of members for the 
work done for the association by Mr. McGoldrick, the 
retiring president, who had devoted two years of hard 
work to the association and had accomplished a great 
deal for the good of the industry of the Inland Empire. 
A standing vote of thanks was then given Mr. McGold- 
rick. This concluded the banquet. 

The following ladies were present: 

Mrs. J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane, Wash. 
Mrs. J. P. Reardon, Spokane, Wash. 
Mrs. BW. IF. Cartier Van Dissel, Spokane, Wash. 
Mrs, C. H. Fancher, Spokane, Wash. 
Miss Anna Duncan, Spokane, Wash. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Kennedy, Spokane, Wash. 
Mrs. C. A. Weil, Berea. font. 

Mrs. J. E. Totman, Hamilton, Mont. 
Miss Rhoda Richardson, Lothrop, Mont. 
Mrs. EK. Edward Shaw, Spokane, Wash. 
Mrs. Lenore Thomson, Seattle, Wash. 
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Miss Florence Humbird, Spokane, Wash. 
Mrs. A. C. White, Laclede, Ida. 

Miss Beatrice E. Hawkins, Spirit Lake, Ida. 
Mrs. Harry Richards, Spokane, Wash. 


VISIT TO BLACKWELL PLANT. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 9.—Many of the members of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association left on the 
Inland Empire electric line for Coeur d’Alene, Ida., at 9 
o’clock this morning and visited the plant of the Black- 
well Lumber Company, where they were shown about 
under the supervision of General Superintendent Earl 
Rogers. Chief Inspector Frederickson and his inspectors, 
together with Chairman Kenneth Ross, of the Bureau 
of Grades, and other members of the grading committee 
and interested members of the association devoted several 


hours in looking over and inspecting the grading done 
in the yard of the Blackwell Lumber Company. 

At noon a sumptuous repast was served at the com- 
any’s boarding house, at the conclusion of which three 
cheers were given for the Blackwell Lumber Company and 
Superintendent Rogers. The lumbermen returned to 
Spokane early in the afternoon. 

The Blackwell Lumber Company is one of the largest 
concerns making lumber in the Inland Empire. Its 
plant at Coeur d’Alene has a capacity of 100,000,000 
feet of lumber annually, and with its logging railroads 
and extensive logging facilities it is equipped to get 
out any kind of lumber on short notice. Its specialty is 
Idaho white pine and western pine, and it has in its yard 
a fine stock of this lumber. 


Directors’ Meeting. 


In the afternoon a meeting of the board of directors 
was held in the offices of Secretary Cooper, at which a 
number of routine matters were considered. Mr. Cooper 
was reélected secretary for the ensuing year, and among 
other things a request from the Chamber of Commerce 
of Kalispell, Mont., for the indorsement of Kalispell as 
the place for holding the next meeting of the American 
Lumber Trades Congress, was indorsed. It was also 
decided by the directors to make the assessment for 
association dues and Bureau of Grades work combined 
2 cents a thousand feet on the output of members for 
this year. This concluded the annual meeting of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association and its attend- 
ant features. 





AT SPOKANE, WASH. 





INLAND EMPIRE MARKET EXTENSION 


[Address by W. C. Ufford, of Milan, Wash., before the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, February 8, 1911.] 


In the interest of a better understanding of this sub- 
ject I have taken the trouble to look up some statistics 
covering the production of soft woods in the districts w ith 
which we are familiar. 

It appears in 1899 there was a total production in 
the United States of approximately 35,000,000,000 feet, 
15,000,000,000 of which about were supplied by the districts 
not competing strictly with us; 10,000,000,000 were pro- 
duced by the southern pine mills; 8,000,000,000 by the old 
white pine mills from the North; and 2,000,000,000 by the 
fir mills on the North Pacific coast. Five years later, 
when something approaching fairly authentic records 
were compiled by the government, it developed that the 
total annual production had not increased materially, 
put the supply points were changing. The same districts 
in which we were not particularly interested produced 
approximately 15,000,000,000; the southern mills 12,000,000,- 
000, the North 5,000,000,000, the Coast 3,000,000,000, and 
our own district came into the story with about 500,000,- 
000 feet. 

Five years later, or in 1909, when another census was 
obtained, the total production had increased to 45,000,- 
000,000 feet. The old districts and the California mills 
had raised their production from 15,000,000,000 to 20,000,~- 
000,000, the South from a cut ten years previously of 
10,000,000,000 to 15,000,000,000; the North decreased from 
8,000,000,000 to 4,000,000,000; the Coast had increased its 
production from 2,000,000,000 to 5,000,000,000, and our 
district had come into the field with a production of 
1,250,000 000 in the whole 45,000,000,000 feet. In 1910 our 
production approximated 1,500,000,000; the United States 
total will doubtless not change much from 1909. 

sarring a lot of small mills started by local capital to 
supply local requirements, and a very few others at 
the beginning of their efforts at exploiting a new product, 
and who were at that time often called parasites on 
legitimate enterprise, the large manufacturers of lumber 
responsible for the real volume of cut for our district 
have been represented by oldline Jumbermen successful 
business men who transferred the field of their endeavors 
from the territory tributary to and west of the Great 
Lakes to this region. The timber was being largely cut 
out back there; here there was more to be had, and their 
business life along the same lines could be perpetuated 
or at least lengthened. Many of them had a large list 
of customers whom they had supplied for years, and they 
did not like to drop out of the race. The difference in 
the cost of stumpage in the East and here at that time 
was perhaps thought to be fairly represented by the 
difference in the cost of freight to the same eastern 
markets. 

If those manufacturers had stayed with that idea, had 
never given up their old customers, simply transferred 
their manufacturing capacity to the West, and had as a 
stumpage value what they got net for their product when 
shipped to where there was a real market, the lumber 
business would be on a different and more satisfactory 
basis today. But, instead, they not only tried to sell 
most of their product locally but, failing to clean up, 
attempted to help supply the local demand of their neigh- 
bors as well competing with each other in the home terri- 
tory, even to the extent of using up the better grades at 
inadequate prices to supply the local demand, because the 
neighbor did, with the result that the surplus above what 
was needed at home has been made up largely of the 
lower grades, which would not carry a freight rate to the 
far eastern markets to supply the crying need of which 
was the original excuse for transferring the site of their 
manufacturing West when the timber in the East began 
to diminish; then, as a result of neglect, the old cus- 
tomers began to get away. 

The Western Product, 

The Coast specialized and sold its output; California 
specialized and scientifically marketed its product. You 
do not hear of a surplus down there, but our district, 
because it can not sell all its product at home, or near 
to home, after it has unloaded all it can sell and the 
best of its output—this district, which was not known 
in the lumber business longer than ten years ago, and 
Which produces today under 2,000,000,000 feet or less than 
one-twentieth of the soft woods of the country, which 
produces a product not to be had anywhere else on earth, 
and which has been in such demand in the extreme east- 
ern portion of this country that cars of white pine have 
been exchanged equally in New York for cars of mahog- 
any, and the product considered so scarce that substitutes 
from necessity have had to be made—this district which, 
as compared with the South in the production of lumber, 
requires a microscope in the hands of a strange eastern 
buyer seeking for supplies, complains of a surplus of 
production. 

In January, 1908, there was a total of lumber in 
pile of approximately 500,000,000 feet in the territory em- 
braced by this association; in 1909 600,000,000 feet; in 


1910, 700,000,000; and your secretary’s records at the 
present time would doubtless disclose 800,000,000 feet on 
hand. So there does seem to be a growing surplus, and 
except for the fact that the development of the North- 
west has been almost marvelous there would be a much 
greater surplus, but the local consumption has increased 
as the production has increased. 

Up to the year 1905 there was used in the territory 
local to the mills that produced it approximately 40 
percent of the cut; in 1906, a consumption of 40.9 percent; 
in 1907, 45.5 percent; in 1908, 50.5 percent. In 1909 the 
production increased, and we only used 41.5 percent. In 
1910 the production was practically the same as the year 
before. What we would have done had our home trade 
not been so good I do not know, but we used 45.8 per- 
cent of our total cut at home last year. Our shipments 
decreased everywhere else except into Canada, Iowa, Min- 
nesota and South Dakota. With the exception of Canada, 
the states mentioned are beginning to be natural markets 
to us for a common product, and the only reason our 
shipments to these places held up was on account of the 
reduction of supply from the northern pine districts. 
That reduction will continue. We shall soon have no 
northern pine competition to speak of. 

If we continue to have enterprises worthy of the 
name, we shall produce much more than can be marketed 
in our home district, and we should all endeavor to ship 
as far East as possible, at whatever the market will 
Stand at those far eastern places—everything we make 
that will stand the freight rate—and we are likely to 
have enough lumber left to supply the home trade, which 
will then consume our lower grades. 

To show to just what extent we have attempted to dis- 
tribute our supply, and get it into the markets that would 
absorb it, our records show that in 1905 we shipped, in 
round numbers, to the Atlantic Coast states, 3,370,000 
feet; to other eastern states, 1,425,000; to Ohio, 870,000 
feet; to Indiana, 100,000; Michigan, 80,000; a total of 
5,840,000 out of a total of shipments outside of our local 
territory of 557,000,000 or 1.04 percent. I have looked up 
the figures for all of the above states for all of the 
years since, but won't weary you with the details, 
but our production has been increasing each year. Our 
records are not complete, but the members reported to 
this association out of the total shipments away from 
home in 1906 of 705,000,000 feet shipped 1.86 to those 
eastern states first mentioned, In 1907, out of shipments 
of 743,000,000 feet, 1.88 percent went to those states; in 
1908, out of shipments of 615,000,000 feet, there were 2.8 
percent; in 1909, out of 835,000,000 shipped, the largest 
volume we have ever marketed east, about 30,000,000 or 
about 3.57 percent went to those eastern states. Last 
year we relaxed our efforts, and out of shipments of 
522,000,000 there were 18,000,000 feet or 2.13 percent went 
to those eastern states, as recorded in detail below. Note 
these figures do not include shipments to Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, nor Illinois: 

FAR BAST, 

1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 

3,567,890 3,430,468 3,738,009 4,469,464 8,136,444 5,968,619 
OTHER EASTERN STATES, 


1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
1,425,051 5,776,403 2,096,678 1,679,261 6,373,473 4,853,932 
OHIO. 

1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
871,397 1,926,962 1,606,925 7,624,076 6,921,014 2,094,016 
INDIANA, 

1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
100,000 565,735 505,564 1,724,688 2,817,054 1,984,921 


MICHIGAN, 

1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 

80,125 1,568,795 2,329,154 1,730,531 5,650,187 2,801,859 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS EASTERN STATES. 


1905. 1906. 1907. 
5,844,463 13,263,363 10,277,230 

1908. 1909. 1910. 
17,228,020 29,898,172 17,703,347 

TOTAL ALL SHIPMENTS. 

1905. 1906. 1907. 
556,040,866 705,351,129 742,776,721 

1908. 1909. 1910. 


614,898,317 835,759,573 822,930,944 
PERCENTAGES SHIPPED EASTERN STATES, 


1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
1.04 1.86 1.38 2.8 3.57 2.13 


From the above figures it is not only evident that the 
source of supply is changing, and that the Minnesota and 
Wisconsin districts will not much longer be serious fac- 
tors in the competitive markets, but that tunis district is 
not grasping its opportunity, not even following out the 
idea which must have inspired the builders of these west- 
ern lumber enterprises. It has been said that the South 
is likely to reach its maximum of production in the next 
year or two. It is evident that the United States is going 
to have to turn more and more to the territory west of 
the Rockies for its supply of soft woods; therefore, 
whether the exploitation of the markets originate from 
good sense or necessity by the western manufacturers, it 


is evident that if Mahomet does not go to the mountain 
the mountain will soon have to come to Mahomet. 

If we could afford patiently to wait, therefore, but 
a few years, and conserve the asset which forms the basis 
of our enterprise, the standing timber, our stockholders 
and our creditors, although perhaps in some cases more 
slowly paid, would be more surely satisfied, and the 
children of our generation would reap greater benefits 
than will be possible by the efforts we are putting forth 
along our present lines, and so the argument for a gen- 
eral curtailment of the output seems logical. Unfortu- 
nately, however, for the best results in this most stable 
of all enterprises, except perhaps the manufacture of 
steel in its various processes, a large portion of the 
capital being used in the business was provided for cur- 
rent work and by a class of people who must have current 
returns, 

Cost of Ownership. 


There are perhaps a few people in the business who 
keep their records in such shape as to be able to tel} what 
really enters into the total cost of ownership of the 
timber, its retention to secure the permanency of the 
enterprise, and the various departments of its manufac- 
ture and sale. Those who are most careful of those 
records know that the various items of carrying and 
overhead charges amount to so large a proportion of the 
total cost that a certain volume of production is abso- 
lutely necessary in order to keep the balance on the right 
side. The only item which is pretty generally overlooked 
in this matter of carrying charge is the amount of returns 
from a proper handling and development of the cutover 
lands and their consequent value, 

Some of the timbered areas of the Northwest are 
rough and hilly, and the argument for reforestation may 
properly apply. A greater proportion, however, than is 
usually so considered is susceptible of intensified develop- 
ment, and may be productive of large returns. In his 
paper on “‘How shall the multitude be fed?” James J. 
Hill recently predicted that within the experience of the 
present generation wheat quite likely was to be so high 
in price that it might profitably be raised on land that 
had been developed to a point where it was worth $200 an 
acre. The fact is often lost sight of that cheap land 
in the United States is becoming scarce, good land is 
pretty well used, and we are living in the last and 
greatest undeveloped portion of our country. The migra- 
tion of the world is directed toward us. It has been 
truly said that the lumberman is the pioneer in much 
of the western development, It is certain that in his 
country all things come after him, and in this section of 
wonderful productivity and this era of rapid growth and 
development the value of what will be our cutover lands 
when should they be marketed, and their portion of the 
carrying charge, must enter into the question with each 
individual manufacturer when he considers the curtail- 
ment of his annual production, 

It has been common to hear people express themselves 
about a lumber trust, but it has in the last few years 
become pretty generally accepted that the manufacturers 
can not from the very nature of their work form any part 
of the thing referred to. The law of supply and demand is 
inexorable and when the market is satiated cost does 
not enter into the question. Everyone knows who knows 
anything about it that for three years no manufacturer 
has received adequate returns upon his investment, and 
but few the cost of production, all things figured. 


Conservation Imperative. 


To make possible the healthy continuation of lumber 
enterprises anywhere, one of two things must be brought 
about: either a general curtailment of the production to a 
point below the consumptive demand, or else an increase 
in the consumptive demand for our product to make pos- 
sible an increase in production and sale, so as to reduce 
the overhead portion of cost a thousand feet; and an 
awakening on the part of manufacturers everywhere to 
the real situation, and the necessity for the educating 
of the people to a resumption of the use of lumber in the 
things that it has always been used for, the exploitation 
of its value for use in many other ways; and that all 
regardless of the interest of the coming generation. 
When a new or different substance is introduced for any 
purpose, the people first must be educated and then 
induced to take it up, and the necessity for salesman- 
ship never has been so great in the lumber business as 
exists today. 

In the interest of conservation and the greatest good 
of future generations, it is probable that argument for 
curtailment would be most popular and theoretically 
sound, 3ut some of us are members of the 150,000,000 
club of this city. We are all, I hope, at least honorary 
members of the Booster Club of the Northwest. A very 
successful old man of 80 years said to me in New York 
one day: “Young man, you want to thank God for two 
things—one, that you are young, and another that you 
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have started in the Pacific Northwest; the last virgin por- 
tion of this country; the only part where nearly all of 
the development must yet be done: the migrating point 
of the world. If you are fairly intelligent and properly 
ambitious, you may become an integral part of that 
development.’ We hear expressions like this with par- 
donable pride. We repeat them in our endeavors to in- 
duce men of all classes and ambitions to come here and 
assist in the taming of this new country. The greater 
the man the more his capital; the more splendid his 
ambitious energy the larger will he build, and it is not 
consistent to ask that combination of man to do Jess than 
he is capable of. 

So long as lumber has been manufactured, there have 
been times of an apparent surplus of production. The 
common cry is curtailment; meetings are held and 
everything possible done to induce the other fellow to 
curtail. Any man who is properly ambitious and capable 
wants to get the limit out of his enterprise; that is the 
kind of men that build up successful communities. No 
enterprise can stand still. When a man says he is about 
holding his own, mark the “about” portion of his state- 
ment if he is right, safe and successful, and is making 
real progress, he is doing more each year than in the 
preceding one. 

Mere are men engaged in our class of enterprise in 
this community with millions invested, and you can not 
put a damper upon the productive ability of the managers 
of those enterprises without you reduce the market that 
their very enterprises create, without you defeat the pur- 
pose of your “booster” talk, and, I may perhaps safely 
say, without wasting your time, because the man capable 
of inception of some of the operations that are being 
conducted in this country won't be curtailed, and [ 
think that we should be proud to have that kind of 
people in our community, and perhaps we are making a 
serious mistake to talk curtailment, even though to some 
extent our individual enterprises might be pushed a little 
stronger. 


Coéperation Essential. 


The only answer to the question then, it would seem, 
is the broadening of the market, for not only what is 
being produced but for the limit of what may be pro- 
dueed. We are producing less than one-twentieth of the 
soft woods of the country. More than half of our prod- 
uct has for a market all the states of the country north 
of Mason and Dixon's line. Can we then sell our one- 
twentieth at a _ profit? Well, we ought not to admit 
there is a question about it, but we may need to change 
our manufacture somewhat and increase our list of cus- 
tomers, but sell it we surely should be able to, and unless 
much mistaken we will soon be favoring those of our 
customers whose shipments get among the first. But 
we must specialize in our production, by judicious adver- 
tising inspire civie pride in communities, and induce 
the greater use of our product. We must be harmonious 
among ourselves, and do all possible to secure greater 
cojperation, not only among enterprises but from the 
employee to the consumer, not only to reduce cost but 
induce consumption. Coéperation is coming to be a popu- 
lar word, the lack of it a mighty serious matter; serious, 
if you please, to the extent that I believe it cost the 
lumber manufacturers of our district $2,000,000 last year, 
and will again this year, if we don’t watch out, Co- 
operation first looking toward better knowledge of the 
business and greater efficiency among our men that our 
work may be better. I know one manufacturer who has 
a notice posted for the benefit of his men, “Just right will 
suit me."’ They everyone know that nothing else will do 
at all; shipments must be right, if you expect them 
duplicated, especially from new districts. We received 
by mail last week from a new district, thanks, probably, 
to our ads in some of the trade papers, an order at full 
list for a car of largely 12-inch No. 2 common western 
pine boards. We shall try to take care of that order 
right in the interest of duplicates, and if none of our com- 
petitors spoil him we will hold that customer. Most 
people are willing to pay a good price if sure of getting 
what they buy, and good service holds trade often in 
spite of lower quotations, but to properly reach new 
territory with new things there must be the most har- 
monious cojperation on the part of all interested, inelud- 
ing the carrier, who is the most vitally interested of our 
associates, not alone in what we produce but what we 
induce, 


Salesmanship a Factor. 


. Salesmanship, therefore, seems the important thing in 
the wholesale lumber business today, and salesmanship 
is perhaps the weakest factor in all organizations of the 
lumber business. There probably is no other line of en- 
deavor conducted on a large scale in which the proper 
marketing of the product is not more scientifically arrived 
at, and the deplorable statement is often made that the 
forefathers of some of the glorious enterprises that are 
being so wonderfully conducted in this Pacific Northwest 
and in the South today endured privation and hardship, 
went through all kinds of financial nightmare to acquire 
the timber holdings as the original basis of the enter- 
prises; employed the most scientific, mechanical ability in 
the construction of their plants that a few cents a thou- 
sand might be saved in the process of manufacture, but 
less real scientific salesmanship has been manifest in 
the marketing of lumber generally by all classes than any 
other staple commodity, and it is in great contrast to the 
way the balance of the business was initiated and is being 
conducted. 

We talk about a buyer's market, and have permitted an 
organization to grow up among our customers which for 
three years has made it possible for them to tell us how 
to invoice our shipments. There is no respecter of per- 
sons or districts. The old Northwest, the Minnesota-Wis- 
consin district may be subject to less criticism but, if so, 
it is because they have a greater local market, a fast 
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diminishing product; it is being handled by men who have 
had longer experience and today are undergoing less 
financial necessity. 

It is true today that manufacturers in the South and 
West have formed associations which this one has pat- 
terned after, for the gathering and disseminating of 
information as to production, distribution and use. We 
are Jearning to standardize in our manufacture and the 
separation of our grades, but while we feel the necessity 
we have not learned to specialize. We are not fully 
profiting by knowledge of the fact that our Idaho white 
and western soft pine are the most rapidly disappearing of 
any of the soft woods while susceptible of the greatest 
variety of uses, and we continue to cut our product in the 
same old way, with the idea that a tree only grew to be 
sawed up and used to build little houses, barns ete. 


Purpose of Association. 


Our associations are used to compile information as to 
what we have done, but too little attention has been 
paid to what we might or can do, and too little atten- 
tion is paid by those who could be most benefited. We 
pay our dues when the secretary sends our bills, but we 
elect the other fellow to the offices, and hope he will go 
to the meetings so there may be a respectable attend 
ance, Hach enterprise is really interested in proportion 
to its size, and few give this department of their business 
the time or thought its importance should demand. 

If ever there was a demand for a unity of effort among 
manufacturers in any line it is in the lumber business 
today, and that unity of effort should be a unity of 
the heads of the enterprises among whom the greatest 
harmony should exist, and the greatest possible attempt 
toward coéperation in the individual selfish interest of 
each. It has been said that the lumber business had 
reached a state where it was a matter of the survival of 
the fittest, That is not necessarily true, but if it were 
and our people would stand together, quit competing with 
each other and pit our production against all others, we 
would win out big. No other district regards us very 
seriously from point of size as a district. Our real com- 
petition is among ourselves. Each may do some good in 
the course of years but not to anything like the extent 
under frank, honest coéperation. The large enterprises 
are every one of them conducted by people who will con 
tinue. Successfully or not, or indifferently so, they will 
continue, but the measure of their success depends largely 
upon whether they collectively decide to market their own 
product or simply instruct their office heads to receive 
orders for it. Steel was produced in surplus Jast year, 
and yet the big steel corporation made probably its 
most notable success in point of manufacture and profit. 
Standard QOil and the big meat companies, those much 
misunderstood corporations, probably furnish examples ot 
the most scientific marketing of their products of any of 
the stable industries, and the thing which is most notice- 
able is that the combined ingenuity of their managers has 
found uses for their different products which the origi- 
nators of the enterprises never dreamed of, and without 
which today the business could not be conducted at a 
profit. 

Necessity of the Market. 


This already too long a paper has of necessity, it would 
seem, dwelt not so much upon how to broaden our mar- 
ket as the necessity for it. Our country is big with pos- 
sibilities; lumber, the fast diminishing staple, can be 
put to more uses than almost anything else, but if we 
make it all into railroad ties there will be too many; 
if we, because satisfied that Idaho white and western soft 
pine are the best known products for small house con- 
struction, forget that it is possible to use it for the same 
purpose on account of its scarcity in other countries than 
ours for shipment from here, forget that it is better 
also for many other things than for small house con- 
struction, and we saw it only into one thing, there will 
continue to be apparently too much of it; if, beeause the 
Dakotas and Nebraska prefer white pine and we, there- 
fore, satiate those markets with the Idaho product, or 
the high grade portions of western pine when they are 
so valuable that they can carry a freight charge to a 
faraway market, then we will have to sell our lower 
grades at home, and there will be too much for the 
home consumption; if we cut our western pine logs into 
l-inch common boards instead of scientifically into sash 
and doors and box lumber, then we will have a low com- 
mon board that will not carry a freight rate, and there 
will be too much to supply the home demand; if we eut 
our high grade and nearly clear larch, and our little, 
clean, small knotted fir logs into 2x4s and try to sell it 
as dimension lumber, instead of into tank stock, beveled 
well tubing, molding lumber, and a multitude of other 
things for which the product might be used, that will 
give us twice the value as for dimension, then there will 
be too much dimension for the home market. 

It occurs to me that a greater study on the part of our 
general managers and sales managers as to in What 
other countries portions of our product may be marketed, 
what else our product can be used for other than the 
generally accepted forms, where else we can ship it other 
than to the present well exploited markets, and will pay 
special attention to shipping as far from the point of 
manufacture as is possible all those high grades of lum- 


ber that will carry the faraway freight rate, we will 


then have less for the markets that take the lower 
rates; that portion also will then be in demand at com- 
pensating prices, and our maximum output, even when 
the ingenuity of the management of some of these splen- 


did enterprises is taxed to the utmost, will reveal a short- 
age; then, as now, the inexorable law of Supply and 
demand will govern, and the manufacturer who gives 
himself and more nearly of his whole life to his enter- 
prise than almost any other line calls for will be more 
nearly able to say what he shall sell his own commodity 
for, Our sales departments will be respected and our 
traveling men become real salesmen, not order takers. All 
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engaged in the business will not only be respected but 
have self-respect, the lumber business be on a stable 
basis, a credit to its community, without necessity for 
heartache and worry on the part of the management 
or the creditors, and the field again open for the local 
booster seeking for more brain and brawn to develop the 
tax paying and wealth producing areas now latent under 
the shadows of our magnificent forest areas. 


BAY STATE RETAILERS 


Program of the Coming Massachusetts 
Conference and Its Attractive Banquet. 





WorcestEK, MAss., Feb. 9.—The tenth annual business 
meeting and banquet of the Massachusetts Retail Lum 
ber Dealers’ Association is announced to take place 
Saturday, February 18, in the Copley Square hotel, 
Huntington avenue, Boston. It is expected to be one 
of the most attractive functions from a social standpoint 
in the history of the association. Moreover, for the first 
time, this annual meeting is going to take place in 
Boston, the capital city of the state—Worcester, the 
‘* Heart o7 the Commonwealth,’? and Springfield, ‘* The 
City of Homes,’’ having always been favored in this 
regard. 

The annual business session will take place at 10 
o’clock in the morning. President Henry W. Sears, of 
Middleboro, will preside. The special business of the 
meeting will consist of annual reports from President 
Sears, Treasurer Marcus L. Foster, of Worcester, who 
has occupied that position since the organization of the 
association, and Secretary Ernest N. Bagg, of Spring- 
field. Following these reports the annual election of 
officers will take place, and other matters of special in 
terest to the members. 

But it is the banquet that brings together the usually 
large attendance at these meetings. It is regarded as 
one of the most attractive and jolly of any in the 
state, from an industrial standpoint. On this occasion, 
signalizing, as it does, the completion of the first decade 
of splendid work on behalf of unifying the interests of 
the members, it is fitting and proper that it should tak« 
place in Boston. It undoubtedly will be the largest at 
tended and most successful in the history of the asso 


ciation. A magnificent array of speakers has been 
secured. It includes Joseph Walker, speaker of the 


Massachusetts house of representatives, son of the late 
Congressman Joseph H. Walker, of Worcester, a mighty 
champion of republicanism when he was in the House of 
Representatives at Washington for ten years. The son 
is a chip of the old block, a fighter for the people’s 
rights, and one who already has announced his candi 
dature on the republican ticket for governor of Massa 
chusetts next fall. He will speak on behalf of the state 
of Massachusetts. 

Rev. Dr. Edward A. Horton, the venerable chaplain 
of the Massachusetts senate, a close friend of President 
Taft, a man whose prayers opening the daily sessions of 
the senate, and whose witticisms while going in and out 
among the solons under the gilded dome at Boston 
have made him unusually popular with everybody, will 
also be one of the speakers. 

Col. Walter Ballantyne, president of the Boston city 
government, a doughty Scotch-American, will represent 
Mayor John FE. Fitzgerald, and bring to the members 
‘*the greetings of the ancient town of Boston.’’ 

I’, William Rane, state forester, is to speak on ‘‘ Pres 
ent Forest Areas and State Methods of Protection 
Against Fire.’’ 

The toastmaster is to be President Sears, and during 
the dinner and at intervals during the speeches Fiedler ’s 
orchestra will supply the catchy musie which has always 
been a strong feature of these banquets. 

{1 is rumored among the members of the ossociation 
that President Sears will be reélected, as also will Treas 
urer Foster and Seeretary Bagg, of Springfield. 

Worcester lumber dealers are considerably interested 
in the news which came to hand today that conserva 
tion is to take practical shape in New Brunswick, and 
that the reforestation of denuded sections of the prov- 
ince will immediately be taken up by an American lum 
ber firm. 

Nurseries are to be established at Salmon River and 
at Martin’s Head, where trees are to be grown from 
seed. The cape has 50,000 acres at Cookshire, Quebec, 
which will be seeded this spring. This work is merel) 
preparatory to considerable work of this nature planned 
to be carried out in New Brunswick and in Maine. 

Under the guidance of foresters, an expert who has 
just returned to the province from a trip to Washington, 
Albany, the Adirondacks and Connecticut has made a 
thorough investigation of the reforesting methods em 
ployed in the Empire state and in the forestry school at 
Yale University, while he also visited the American na 
tional forestry bureau at the Capital. He has returned 
with much enthusiasm as to the benefits capable of ac 
complishment by applying similar methods in New 
Brunswick, 

This is a matter which has come before the members 
of the’ Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Assovia 
tion from time to time, and petitions in favor of re 
forestation and conservation of the resources of the 
country from the lumberman’s standpoint have been sent 
to the federal government at the last few conventions of 
the association. 

It is quite likely that the Massachusetts association, 
in common with its sister association of Connecticut, 
which met at Hartford yesterday and voted unanimous!) 
in favor of the reciprocity treaty with Canada, will also 
take similar action. 
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FURNACES AT INLAND STEEL COMPANY'S PLANT 


ROOFING THAT OUTLASTS THE BUILDING. 


How Galvanized Open Hearth Steel Is Made—Some of the Features of a Delicate Process—Full Weight and Maker’s 
Brand Mean Much to the Lumber Trade. 


fecognizing a roof as an investment there is no more 
satisfactory, durable or economical roofing material 
than basic open hearth steel. This class of roofing has 
not received full reeognition at the hands of the 
lumber trade, for which facet two principal reasons 
are assignable: In the first place, the develop 
ment of the steel industry has been so rapid that 
the public has not fully kept pace with its newer 
features, and basic open hearth steel roofing is one 
of the things which only lately is rapidly coming 
into general use as its merits are demonstrated. In 
the second place, it has been shown that steel roofing 
of other than the open hearth type is not entirely sat- 
isfactory, for the reason that Bessemer steel, formerly 
used to a considerable extent, is easily corroded by 
gases, moisture ete. Only with the perfecting of the 
basic open hearth process was it possible to produce 
a grade of sheet steel for roofing purposes which would 
he highly proof against rust and other elements of 
destruction. Even in the open hearth process the 
methods utilized in producing steel sheets vary to some 
extent, and these variations materially affect the 
product. 

As an example of the best equipped and highest type 
of open hearth steel works, the plant of the Inland 
Steel Company at Indiana Harbor, Ind., invites spe 
cial attention. It is this mill that produces the famous 
Inland galvanized sheet steel roofing and siding. 

The open hearth plant of the Inland Steel Company 
is equipped with eight 60-ton furnaces. Each of these 
furnaces has a capacity of three 60-ton ‘‘heats’’ every 
twenty-four hours. The necessary high temperature 
required for the process is furnished with fuel oil 
which is used instead of gus in the various melting, 
heating and annealing processes beeause it gives a 
superior product. The interior of the open hearth 
furnace during the heating of the mixture is raised 
to a temperature of 4,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 

When ready for charging the furnace is lined with 
two basie clays—magnesite and dolomite. The floor 
is covered with limestone and a quantity of redhot 
iron fresh from the blast furnace is poured in, to 
Which is added high grade steel scrap in proper pro 
portion, The process briefly deseribed is this: The 
carbon in the iron is burned out. The phosphorus 
unites with the lime and forms slag. One of the ele- 
ments of the lime and the basic lining of the furnace, 
draw the sulphur out of the iron. A certain amount 
of carbon is added to the mixture after the excesses 
of various undesirable elements have been eliminated, 
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VIEW OF THE GALVANIZING POTS, WHERE THE 





and chemical tests are made repeatedly until the 
‘*melt’’ is found to be entirely right, when it is 
poured, 

The chemist in the open hearth department has 
absolute charge of the operations; he is responsible 
for the quality of the steel produced and every opera 
tion is conducted under his direction. It is necessary, 
of course, that the raw materials supplied him = shall 
come up to standard, and before the molten iron and 
other materials are introduced into the operations 
they are analyzed, but after materials have been ae 
cepted for use the open hearth chemist is expected to 
exercise such discretion over the entire process that 
the output will stand every laboratory test. At every 
step of the operation there is a checking system which 














CORRUGATING MACHINID IN) OPERATION 


places the responsibility for any oversight or error. 
None but the most skilled of workmen can be em 
ployed, since the failure of one of these ‘‘heats’’ 
involves heavy loss. 

When the cooking process has been finished, the 
undesirable elements eliminated and the necessary ad 
ditions made to the mixture, it is drawn off and poured 
into ingot molds, each of which has a capacity of 
5,900 pounds. These ingot molds are filled standing on 
ears and when a train is completed they are moved 
into the yard to cool. When sufficiently cooled the 
top of the mold is removed and the ingots of steel go 
to the rolling mill, where they go into a **soaking-pit’’ 
and are aguin heated almost to the melting point. 

The next feature of the process is the ‘* blooming 





mill,’’ consisting of rolls which reduce the size of 
the ingot and increase its length, converting it into a 
slab. After the slab leaves the blooming mill the 
ends are cut off by the cropping shears in order to see 
that it is free from seams, pipes and other defects 
which are apt to appear at the top and bottom of an 
ingot. From this point the slabs travel automatically 
to the table of the sheet bar mill, where the process 
of the blooming mill is repeated on a smaller seale 
und the slab is converted into a sheet bar and cut 
into 30-foot lengths. These are piled on cooling beds 
und allowed to remain until they are nearly cool. 
Finally comes the rolling process, which is carried on 
in a building 1,300 feet long by 100 feet wide. 

The sheet bars are brought into this building and 
again heated to a high temperature, after which they 
are rolled to a thiekness of about one-fourth ineh. 
When this has been done the sheets are paired; that 
is, one placed on another, and again run through a 
series of rolling mills. All of this process requires 
the greatest skill and judgment and is almost as deli- 
cute as the manufacture of fine watches, 

inally the sheets are trimmed and squared by 
power machines and cold rolled by practically the same 
method employed in the hot rolling process. They 
are then annealed, that is, put together in ‘* packs’’ 
and loaded into a furnace built of tron and fire brick, 
which will hold about fifteen tons of sheets. This 
furnace is dropped into a he:ted pit, where it remains 
under a cherry-red heat at exactly even temperature 
for twelve hours. During this annealing process there 
must not be a trace of oxygen in the furnace and the 
boxes must be absolutely air-tight After annealing 
the shepts are cooled in another air-tight pit, after 
which if they are to be galvanized they are ‘‘ pickled,’’ 
that is, dipped in a vat filled with a boiling acid solu 
tion that removes cinders, scale and other foreign sub 
stances and leaves them bright and clean. A_ eold 
water bath follows and the sheets are ready for gal 
vanizing, which consists of covering them with a silver 
coat of spelter Incidentally, it is worthy of notice 
that this spelter coat could be put on inferior steel 
sheets and the produet would look the same. The 
Inland Steel Company, however, maintains that one 
part of the process should be as carefully conducted 
as another, and Inland sheets when they are ready 
for galvanizing represent absolutely the highest type 
of basie open hearth sheet steel 


For galvanizing, the sheets are introduced into a 
fluxing bath which prepares the surface so that the 
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spelter will adhere permanently. The spelter bath fol- 
lows and the sheets emerge with a plain, silvery sur- 
face. As they cool the spelter begins to erystalize 
and the feathery ‘‘spangles’’ which always are found 
on galvanized products appear. These spangles vary in 
size according to the rapidity of the cooling. Quick 
cooling gives large spangles, and may indicate either 
that the spelter coat was very thin or that the sheet 
was galvanized in cold weather. Therefore, the out- 
ward appearance of galvanized sheet steel offers little 
guide for the buyer’s judgment. Inland open hearth 
steel, however is galvanized in such way that the 
spelter coat will stick. The coating is extra heavy 
and as spelter is a very valuable metal this part of the 
process is costly. 

The final stage is like the first--inspection by an -ex- 
pert, whose motto is, ‘‘When in doubt, reject.’’ This 
inspection is not merely a routine matter and when a 
sheet gets by and goes to the warehouse it has an 
unquestionable certificate of character. 

Such is a brief and untechnical description of the 
process by which Inland open hearth steel roofings 
and sidings are manufactured, At every step involved 
in the conversion of the raw material into the finest 
obtainable product the process involves the application 
of the highest degree of skill and of every fragment 
of available scientific information regarding steel 
manufacture. 

From the galvanized open hearth sheets produced by 
the process described the Inland Steel Company makes 
a complete line of plain and corrugated sheets, pressed 
brick, weatherboard and beaded siding and ceiling and 
several types of roll and V-crimped roofing, all of 
which are illustrated in colors in the company’s cat- 
alog of open hearth sheet steel. These goods are also 
made in black and painted, but for the lumber dealers’ 
trade and for sawmill use the galvanized material is 
recommended as the most durable and satisfactory. 
It does not require painting and unless misused is 
practically everlasting. 

One of the things about the Inland Steel Company’s 
products which should recommend them to the lumber 
trade is the fack that they show full weight.  Ac- 
cording to recognized authorities 28-gage galvanized 
corrugated steel roofing ought to weigh eighty-five 
pounds to the square. Many manufacturers actually 
ship roofing which weighs eighty pounds or less, which 
means a loss of nearly 6 percent. The Inland Steel 
Company’s goods invariably show full scale weight— 
eighty-five pounds to the square—and in order that 
there may be no shortage all goods are checked twice 
before they are shipped. Another feature of Inland 
open hearth roofing is the value of the brand, which 
is recognized by consumers as a guaranty of quality. 
The Inland Steel Company has advertised its products 
so widely that its name on roofing and siding offers 
wear insurance to the buyer, thus aiding the dealer 
in meeting competition and in giving his customers full 
value. 

Inland steel roofing is adapted to the needs of all 
classes of roofing buyers and can be handled with 
safety and satisfaction by city and country yard deal- 
ers. It also is used to advantage in roofing modern 
sawmill plants, reducing the fire risk by a large 
percentage. 

To those who are interested in a more detailed de- 
scription of the open hearth process the Inland Steel 
Company will be pleased to send ‘‘The Story of an 
Inland Galvanized Sheet,’’ an artistic book illustrated 
in colors and describing in simple terms the entire 
open hearth process. Inquiries for this publication 
should be addressed to the main office of the company, 
First National Bank building, Chicago. 





AN ACT TO ESTABLISH STANDARD RULES FOR 
MEASURING AND GRADING LOGS. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 7.—State Senator Holladay 
has introduced in the general assembly a bill of much 
interest to lumbermen throughout this and other states. 
This measure establishes a standard rule for measuring 
and grading logs. The full text of the bill follows: 


An act entitled an act to establish a standard rule in the 
state of Tennessee for the measuring and grading of logs 
and to establish a uniform specification for logs in said state 
and to adopt and establish the Doyle rule of log measure 
in the state of Tennessee, except logs measured in the water, 
and make it a misdemeanor to measure logs by any rule 
other than the Doyle rule, except logs measured in the 
water, and to give the grand juries of the state of Tennessee 
a power of offenses for violating the provisions 
of this act. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the general assembly of the 
state of Tennessee that the standard lengths of all logs 
shall be 12, 14 and 16 feet long, and all logs must be cut 
four inches longer than the length they are intended for to 
allow for properly trimming the lumber. All logs must be 
measured at the small end and the narrow way inside the 
bark. 

Section 2. Be it further enacted that all poplar, white 
oak and red oak logs shall be graded and measured as fol- 
lows, to-wit: 

(a) No. 1 logs must be 24 inches 
Surface and ends clear. 

(b) No. 2 logs must be 18 inches and up in diameter; 18 
inches to 20 inches inclusive must be surface and ends 
clear; 21 inches and up shall show 75 percent clear. 

(c) No. 8 logs must be 14 inches and up in diameter; 14 
inches to 16 inches inclusive must be surface and ends 
clear; 17 inches and up must show 50 percent clear. 

Section 8. Be it further enacted that all ash logs shall 
be measured and graded as follows: 

(a) No. 1 logs must be 18 inches and up in diameter. 
Surface and ends clear. 


_ (b) No, 2 logs must be 14 inches and up in diameter; 14 
inches to 17 inches inclusive must be surface and ends 
clear; 18 inches and up must show 75 percent clear. 


Section 4. Be it further enacted that logs cut lengths 
other than 12, 14 and 16 feet shall be measured and graded 
as is required by the above sections of this act and the 
length shall have nothing to do with the grading of the log. 

Section 5. Be it further enacted that the Doyle rule be 
and is hereby adopted and made the standard rule of meas- 


and up in diameter. 
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urement for all logs and for the state of Tennessee where 
said logs are not measured in the water. 

Section 6. Be it further enacted that in cases where 
logs are measured in the water by other rules the same 
grading and specification shall be applied as set ont in sec- 
tions Nos, 2 and 3 of this act. 

Section 7. Be it further enacted that it shall be a mis- 


demeanor for any person to purchase, measure and grade 
logs by any other rule in the state of Tennessee other than 
the above specifications and the Doyle rule and that the 
grand juries of the state of Tennessee shall have inquisitorial 
power of said offenses. 

Section 8. Be it further enacted that this act take effect 
from and after its passage, the public welfare requiring it. 
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CABLEWAY YARDING. 
By E. G. English, Manager English Lumber Company. 

The accompanying article presents logging operations 
from the view point of an operator in the Pacifie North- 
west. But the principles Jaid down may be practically 
applied in all sections where logging is carried on. 

There are still corners where logs can be taken out to 
advantage with the old bull team, others where a small 
donkey will work, others where a strong half-breed is 
needed, then the compound yarder and the steam skidder; 
and we will soon be getting back to places where we will 
need an aeroplane. 

We are using the system adopted by most of the camps 

cutting the tract to be logged up with branches of rail- 
road and yarding direct to the track and loading on cars. 
The type of machine and the system must be governed 
by the surface of the ground, the location and the size 
of the timber to be handled, and no system has been de- 
vised but has its disadvantages along with its advantages. 
To give a brief description of steam skidding with some 
of these advantages and disadvantages is the object of this 
paper. 

We are using the Lidgerwood steam skidder, and every- 
one is now familiar with the general idea of its work- 
ings. A main cable is stretched from a spar tree at the 
machine to a tall tree back at the edge of the cutting. 
The carriage runs on this line and is moved back by the 
receding tine, and forward by the skidding line It also 
earries the slack pulling line, which feeds out the 
line to the tong hookers. 

The main spar tree, or mast at the machine, may be 
a standing tree that happens by accident or design to be 
growing where you want it, or a pole erected there. Ma- 
chines are now being equipped with a steel mast, which 
is supplied if desired. We have been using trees and 
erected poles. The difference of time in setting up either 
of these is very slight, taking two days or a little over 
for cach move we have made, If a tree is used the top 
must be chopped off to protect the men and machine from 
falling limbs or top. ‘This tree or spar is from 60 to 
50 feet high and from 24 to 28 inches in diameter at the 
top. ‘The hight of the tall tree depends on the nature 
of the ground. We have used stumps 6 fect high and have 
gone as high as 50 feet; the hight always being suffi- 
cient to keep the main cable clear of any obstructions be- 
tween its two ends. 

The Ground Cleared. 

The ground cleared up on each line is from 100 to 150 
feet wide at the tall tree and tapers down to a_ point 
at the machine. Having two main cables, one is being 
changed by the ringing crew while the other is being 
logged. The time taken in changing the carriage from 
one line to another averages about 45 minutes. This is 
not necessarily dead time, as the skidding crew usually 
have some logs stacked up, on which the loaders can be 
working. The loading rig consists of the loading guy 
stretched from the spar tree to a stump across the track 
and some distance from the skidder, a loading jack, or 
block, clamped to the loading guy directly over the track, 
the loading line, tongs and chokers. 

A full crew consists of fifteen men: skidding leverman, 
loading leverman, fireman, wood cutter, three loaders, four 
riggers, two tong hookers, signal man and tong shaker. 
At the present wage, the cost of operation per day is 
$48. This is the full crew, as there are no landings 
to build, the loaders simply placing a log alongside the 
track to square up the logs being loaded. 

The first outlay for wire is heavy, there being: 

Two main cables, 14% inches by 900 feet. 

Two main cables, extensions, 14% inches by 150 feet. 

Loading guys, 14% inches by 800 feet. 

Skidding line, % inch by 1,100 feet. 

Skidding line, extension, % inch by 150 feet. 

Receding line, % inch by 1,800 feet. 

Loading hoist, % inch by 250 feet. 

Main cable extension block, 54 inch by 400 feet. 

Grass line, 7-16 inch by 1,800 feet. 

Slack pulling line, % inch by 1,100 feet. 

Guy line, may be old, % inch to 1 inch by 2,200 feet. 

Lines last well. ‘The skidding line lasted just about a 
year; the main cables have been in use a little over a 
year and appear to be sound. We estimate they are 50 
percent worn. 


skidding 


The Output. 

As to the output, we are not in a position to tell what 
it will do in a good show. We have had it on very 
rough, steep ground and small timber. From May 1 1909, 
to May 1, 1910, we worked 227%4 days, being shut down 
for the month of July and having the usual Christmas 
shutdown, and put 9,164,900 feet, a daily average of a 
little over 40,000. This is not a large average, but ow 
ing to the conditions think it better than we could have 
done by any other method. Our largest day was 84,000, 
and our best monthly average was made last February, 
being 52,000 a day. In these averages the time moving 
has been counted in as working days. ‘The loss of time 
moving is not so severe as it would seem at first glance, 
on account of not having to move very often. We have 
been ciearing up a circle of a little over 800 feet radius 
at each setting. . 

One of the chief disadvantages we have to work under 


is the aversion men feel to working around a new typ 
of machine; but that nas been the history of every change 
made in any line of work, and loggers are no exception 
to the rule when it comes to kicking. This aversion has 
always worn away and it will in this case. 


~~ 


DUPLEX YARDING. 


sy Thomas W. Hine. 





The following description of a duplex engine is cal 
culated to point out the essentials of a machine actually 
designed to perform the work of two yarding engines. 
It will be noted that all details of construction have 
heen made to conform to this purpose. 

Of all the problems connected with the manufacture of 
lumber, the most intricate and hardest of solution are those 
dealing with the conversion of the tree into the log and 
the delivery of the raw material to the pond at the mill. 
The difference in cost of manufacture of the log into the 
finished product in a strictly uptodate mill and in one that 
should be in the scrap heap can usually be figured in cents 
per thousand. When a lumberman starts in to convert a 
tract of standing timber into logs he has confronting him 
an entirely different proposition from the manufacture of 
the log Into lumber. Each individual tract has its pecula: 
topography, and will probably present questions for solution 
different from any that he has had to solve before. If he 
fails to apply the correct solution to the individual problem 
his loss pet thousand will probably be measured by dollars 
rather than by cents. 

After the general plan of operation has been decided 
upon, the details must be worked out and the machinery 
best suited to the particular operation selected. The log 
ging engine best adapted for general use should fulfill the 
following requirements : 

1. It must have plenty of power. 

2. Its boiler capacity must be sufficiently large to main 
tain a maximum pressure under continuous use with poor 
fuel. 

3%. It should be simple in construction and strong enough 
to be practically unbreakable. 

4. It must be fast and dependable. 

In the Duplex logging engine all these requirements have 
been carefully considered from the standpoint of actual use, 
and I believe that all of them are more nearly met than in 
any other logging engine on the market. 

The Duplex yarder is not a cheap machine, the item oj 
first cost being left a secondary consideration as compared 
with its ability to give highly economical and productive 
results. It is provided with the usual type of high pressure 
double engines, 11 by 13, furnished with steam by a 72-inch 
boiler. The arrangement of drums and gears shows the 
ordinary tandem arrangement found in a road engine, but 
with double the ordinary number of drums. The gearing 
is of cut steel throughout, the main drum gear being 66-inch 
diameter, while the trip drum gear is 50-inch diameter. 
These gears are located in the middle of their shafts, making 
it necessary, on account of the great pulling capacity of 
the machine, to have shafts of unusual diameter. The main 
drum shaft is 9-inch diameter, while the trip drum shaft 
is T-inch. 

The main drums are of steel of the ordinary narrow 
drum type, with the exception that they are provided with 
heavy ratchets cast integrally with them and are hung on 
very liberal roller bearings. The cable capacity of each 
drum is approximately 2,000 feet of 11-inch line, the trip 
drums being designed to carry their proportionate share of 
9/16-inch return line. 

To insure convenience and rapidity in handling so many 
drums, all four are equipped with direct action steam fric- 
tions and all operating levers are banked in quadrants, so 
that the operator, standing in a convenient position, can 
perform the ordinary functions of running the engine. ‘The 
whole machine is built up on heavy 18-inch steel beams. 
Its construction throughout makes strength and durability 
the primary considerations. 

The Duplex yarder is nothing more nor less than what 
its name indicates, namely, two logging engines in one, and 
if there was no other advantage than the ability of having 
available at all times two complete sets of drums, cable 
and equipment this alone would form sufficient apology for 
the introduction of this type of engine, as the advantage 
of being able immediately to overcome the delays consequent 
upon incidental difficulties such as broken cable, defective 
frictions, cut bushings and any other operating trouble is 
well worth the extra expense involved in the first investment. 

Norre—The Logging Department will appear next week and 
alternate weeks thereafter. Logging superintendents are in- 
vited to contribute to this department letters, descriptive 
articles and suggestions regarding logging methods. 

OPAPP Oe 

The most extensive tyade extension project ever 
planned by any city is now under consideration by the 
Chieago Association of Commerce. It contemplates 4 
tour of the leading commercial centers of Japan, China 
and the Phillipines. An option has been secured on the 
steamer Minnesota, owned by the Northern Steamship 
Company, and the work of securing sufficient delegates 
to assure the success of the venture is now being earried 
on. The tour, if taken, will consume about three months. 
The project is the outcome of a number of urgent 1- 
vitations from the countries it is proposed to visit. If 
taken, there can be no doubt that it will do much to 
increase the trade of Chicago with the far East. 
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~ MODEL SAWMILL 











The Cypress industry, which today oceupies a position 


*second only to white pine in the value of its products, 


»ractically had its inception at one small mill situated 
in the little town of Patterson, La., on the bank of the 
beautiful Bayou Teche, made famous by Longfellow’s 
wonderful poem, ‘‘Evangeline.’’ There were three or 
four small mills at that time manufacturing lumber for 
home consumption, but this mill was the first to ship 
lumber to outside territory. 

In 1872 Frank B. Williams came through this territory 
contracting for ties and bridge timbers to build a rail- 
failed 
Realizing the possibili 


road from Morgan City to Texas. The railroad 
and the project was abandoned. 
ties of the manufacture of cypress lumber, Mr. Williams 
contracted with the mills heretofore mentioned for their 
Realiz- 
ing the fact that these mills could not furnish the amount 


combined output, which he in turn sold in Texas. 


of lumber contracted for, he formed a partnership with 
Capt. J. N. Pharr and bought a small mill located at 
Centreville, La., and moved it to Patterson, that state, 
and began *operation, continuing, however, a long time 
thereafter to take the product of the other mills. During 
Mr. 


Houston, 


this period sixteen schooners 
Williams to 


Brownsville and Corpus Christi, Tex., and Tampico and 


were employed by 


transport lumber to Galveston, 
other Mexican ports, whence it was transferred by rail 
to points in the interior. Several large cargoes of lumber 


were also shipped during this same period to Boston; 


therefore this mill may be considered the pioneer in ship- 


1880 the 
After- 
ward several shipments were made to Cincinnati, Phila- 


ping lumber to points outside of the state. In 
first shipment of lumber was made to Chicago. 


delphia, New 
and North. 
say that 


York and many other points in the East 
In this connection it would not be unfair to 
this small mill at Patterson, the forerunner of 
the extensive plant now in operation at that point, prac- 
to the 


During this entire progress from a small mill to the pres- 


tically introduced cypress northern consumer. 
ent mill Mr. Williams has been adding to his timber hold- 
ings, prices varying from 10 cents to $10 a thousand, 
until now the timber lands owned by the company com 
prise about 65,000 acres, 

From 1875 to 1892 the company operated under the 
& Williams, but at 


Williams bought out the 


partnership arrangement of Pharr 
time Mr, 
ot Captain 
until 


that entire interest 
name 
Williams 
Cypress Company, Limited, taking in with him his oldest 
and L. M. Williams. 


the mill was destroyed three times by fire, but each time 


Pharr and operated under his own 
1902, when he incorporated the F. B. 


two sons, C. S. During this time 


a larger and better mill was built on the same spot. 


The Upbuilding. 


In other ways was F. B. Williams the pioneer cypress 


imunufaecturer. Progressiveness was his watebword and, 
taking advantage of the hereditary mechanical ingenuity 
handed down through generations of sawmill operators, 
he was quick to realize the advantages of the band saw 
mill, 


works, In his 


the steam nigger, the shotgun feed and steam set 
installed the 
In this mill were installed, 


mill was first band mill 
sawing logs in the South. 
for the first time in the South, the shotgun feed, steam 
nigger and steam set works, paving the way for better 
manufacturing and continued success. On account of 
the very large amount of stumpage and the increased 
demand for cypress, it was found necessary to increase 
the output of the mill, consequently he bought out the 
situated at the 


in conjunction 


Red Cypress Lumber lower 


end of 


Company, 


town, and operated it with his 


old mill. The combined output of the two mills 


30,000 feet a day. 


was 
then about 

When the company was incorporated it continued to 
operate the two mills until September, 1908, when the 
old mill was closed down and dismantled finally in March, 


190g, , 


The ‘‘Red Cypress’? continued operating until 
1910, when it The 


expense of operating the two mills was considered ex- 


August, was closed and dismantled. 
cessive, so it was decided to build one large mill upon 
the sites of the first with a capacity equal to or larger 
This 


mill was designed to be the most modern and uptodate 


than the combined output of the two mills. new 


Plant of its kind in the country. The birdseye view on 


adjoining pages shows the general lay of the plant. The 
general office and commissary buildings are seen in the 
mmediate rear of the trams, while off to the right ap- 
pears a section of the village surrounded by the natural 


PAPER XVIII. 


foliage. The mill building proper is 66 feet wide by 
280 feet long, of concrete and steel throughout but with 
ironclad roofing and sides. The mill is equipped with 
two double band mills and a resaw, two edgers and two 
trimmers. In addition to the customary drag saw, it is 
equipped with a 72-inch circular eutoff saw. 

The engine and boiler rooms consist of one building of 
solid reinforced construction with a dividing wall be- 
tween. The battery of boilers consists of nine 72-inch 
by 20-foot by with Dutch 
in front. The fuel house of reinforced concrete construec- 
The 
engine room is equipped with two engines of 450-horse- 


4-inch tubular boilers oven 


tion can be seen directly behind the boiler house. 


power each, to drive the mill, and two generating sets of 
125 and 75 kilowatts respectively, furnishing electric- 
ity for the entire plant. This plant was the first cypress 
plant to install the electrie monorail or telefer system 


for transferring lumber from the sorting shed to the 





FRANK BB. 
Founder and President of the F. 


WILLIAMS, OF PATTERSON, LA. ; 


Bb. Williams Cypress Com 


pany, Limited 


dry lumber shed, planing mill and yards. From the 
main line of this system six lines branch off through the 
alleys in the lumber yard, four lines enter the dry lum 
ber shed, the largest of its kind in the world, and one 
line goes to the planing mill. The main line then con- 
tinues 2,500 feet out, connecting yards 1 and 2, making 
a total of four and one-quarter miles of rail. 
Equipment of the Plant. 

This plant is thoroughly equipped to kiln dry lumber 
with 
brick 


eovered 


in its four kilns 
The 


hollow tile 


a capacity of 65,000 feet each. 
22x104 feet, 


inches of 


kilns are of construction, with 


roof with four cement. 
The trucks of dry lumber are transferred by an electric 
transfer car to the dry lumber shed, where it is assorted 
in packages, picked up by a monorail car and deposited 
on conerete piers or on the loading dock for shipment. 
The shed has an estimated capacity of 5,000,000 feet of 
lumber stacked in packages, each package separate from 
its neighbor. The lumber yards adjoining the Williams 
mill are remarkable for the almost geometrical precision 
in which the stcck is piled and cared for. 

The fire protection of this thoroughly uptodate plant 
is excellent. The 50,000-gallon ‘steel tank on a steel 
tower 85 feet high furnishes a working pressure of sixty 


PLANTS. 


pounds at all times, and a 1,000-gallon-a-minute Un- 
derwriter’s fire pump is under steam pressure constantly, 

In connection with the saw mill the company operates 
a planing mill. In keeping with the original idea, the 
planer is up te date in every respect; equipped with 
fifteen machines, it has a daily capacity of 80,000 feet. 
All shipping at this plant will be done from a centrally 
located loading dock direetly under the monorail, so that 
packages of lumber can be placed on a dolly and spotted 
in front of the ear door. 

The Williams mill, besides its railroad facilities to all 
parts of the country, has also a marine outlet to other 
parts of the world, particularly coastwise to all Gulf 
and Atlantic ports, through the Atchafalaya river, which 
empties not far away into the Gulf of Mexico. The out- 
let originally was effected by a corporation of interested 
business men, including a number of lumber concerns, 
but it has since been taken over by the general govern- 
ment, which is dredging a canal twenty feet in depth 
which will be completed in September, 1911. 


Personnel. 


Mr. Williams has turned over the operation of his 
lumber business to his four sons for the double purpose 
of bestowing upon them congenial responsibilities and 
affording himself greater freedom to devote to his other 
interests. The officers, directors and heads of the depart- 
ments of the F. B. Williams Cypress Company, Limited, 
are as follows: 


F. B. Williams—president. 

C. 8. Williams—vice president. 

LL. M. Williams—secretary. 

L. K. Williams—manager machinery and mechanical 


department. 
H. P. Williams—logging superintendent, 
H. J. Williams (no relation)—superintendent saw mill. 
Joseph Joy—yard superintendent. 
John Vetter 
H. J. Dunn 


V. L. Watson 


planing mill foreman, 
sales department. 

in charge of accounts. 

Commercial Cypress. 

In this paper the seope of the general subject is re- 
stricted to the commercial cypress (taxodium distichum) 
of this continent and age, or, still more particularly, 
largely to that of our own southern states and the last 
For, in spite of the fact that within the 

United States times 
been equally available, the shipment of its products out- 


two decades. 

history of the cypress has at all 
volume 
seareely antedates the year 1880. At that time the wood 
began in an inconsequential and sporadic way to move 
1890 


side of its own habitat in any considerable 


northward. It 
that a 


was not, however, until after about 
realizing sense of the coming value of cypress 
timber began to creep into the minds of a few adven- 
turous operators and exchangeable values slowly to grow. 
Some to whom this revelation came thus early were heavy 
buyers of choice tracts and, needless to add, these have 


proved a source of large profit. 


Qualities of Cypress. 


Cypress was known to the ancients, not altogether 
commercially, but in considerable part allegorically; for 
the rest it encasement of mummies 


was used for the 


and other purposes more or less structural. These other 
uses included notably the doors of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
which when supplanted by the now bronze portals of 
that celebrated temple of worship had served, tradition 
has it, more than a thousand years. Besides it has been 


established experimentally that cypress will last and 
especially that it is markedly proof against the ravages 
of alternating drouth and moisture, sunshine and rain, 
Nobody doubts that it will last or that as a container of 
liquids, no matter how pungent, it imparts neither odor 
alike is 
lately oak alone was supposed to possess that quality. 
This settled 1908 the Wine 
Growers’ Association awarded a prize to cypress as the 
best 


wine. 


nor taste—it odorless and tasteless, and until 


was when in California 


substitute for white oak used as a container of 


Some day the discovery made then will afford 
consuming demand. Somewhat 
that the 


odorless, like red cedar it is said to drive away insects 


cypress an important 


curiously, considering wood is tasteless and 
and to be proof against various other vermin that infest 
von Schrenk, 
this 


‘<The fact that the award was made in such 


American dwelling houses. Dr. Hermann 


technical expert, in concluding a report on inci- 


dent said: 
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careful manner, after a complete technical investiga- 
tion, must be regarded as a high tribute to the wood, 
and the cypress manufacturers have just reason to be 
proud of this award and of the timber which they have 
the good fortune to manufacture.’’ 

The significance of these facts does not stop here; 
they demonstrate equally the special fitness of cypress 
for vats and tanks for all other purposes than wime pack- 
ages. More important still is the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association’s booklet that contains fifty 
pages in which are enumerated in the fewest possible 
words the uses to which cypress is adapted by grades 
and thicknesses. Nor does this exhaust the subject, 
many other items having been compiled since the booklet 
was published. 

Ancient Uses. 


Botanically, which branch of the subject perhaps is 
less interesting to the lumber trade than its commercial 
qualities, that species of cypress indigenous to our own 
southern country is known as taxodium distichum. The 
wood is, however, both evergreen and deciduous, accord- 
ing to its habitat, and there is a tradition that the 
cross upon which the Saviour was crucified was made of 
cypress. The wood figures in mythology and in ancient 
times its foliage was a symbol of bereavement. This 
ancient custom was revived only lately when President 
Taft laid a wreath of cypress on the sarcophagus con- 
taining the ashes of Abraham Lincoln at Springfield, 
lll. The species thus used in olden times was, however, 
more a mere shrub than the giants that for centuries 
have stood guard over the swamps, say, of Louisiana, 
These trees embody chemical con8tituents that include 
if not creosote, the greatest of artificial wood preserva- 
tives, then something akin to it so far, at least, as re- 
sults are concerned. A phenomenal feature of this 
species of cypress and very common on the Gulf coast is 
the companion growth known as the ‘‘cypress knee,’’ 
a conical shaped and hollow growth rising to a hight 
of several feet near the roots of the trees and the fune 
tion of which parasite, if it has any, like that of the 
vermiform appendix in the human anatomy, is unknown. 
Scientists have been baffled in their attempts to account 
for its object in life, and its excuse for existence accord- 
ingly continues a mystery. 


The Pecky Grade. 

Another equally unfathomable curiosity is that part 
of cypress products known as ‘‘peck.’’ This strange 
treak of nature has been exploited too fully and often 
to call for renewal here. It will suffice to speak of its 
utility that, considering its cheapness, makes the pecky 
grade desirable. The cavities that, opened by the saw, 
expose therein a powdered substance naturally suggest 
the ravages of some marauding vermin. This theory 
is refuted by the fact that the cavities, wholly devoid 
of any means of either ingress or egress, never could 
have harbored a thing with life in it. These are some 
of the curious attributes of cypress that have contrib- 
uted in so marked a measure to enrich its literature and 
to excite the interest and curiosity with which it long 
has been regarded by students of forestry. 

As a matter of fact, the ceaseless exploitation that has 
marked the commercial history of eypress in this coun- 
try has left little to be said of it that can be new 
except in the manner of telling it. Today the wood is 
quite generally known and is recognized where estab- 
lished as a substitute for white pine generally and in the 
manufacture especially of sash and doors. Its texture, 
like that of white pine, is soft and light. It is easily 
worked and, outside of its use for tanks, other liquid 
containers, interior finish, siding, cornice boards, green- 
houses and the like, sash and doors perhaps are among 
the more important products of cypress lumber. In the 
form of shingles the wood is in favor because of its 
lasting quality; as shingles large quantities of it go into 
consumption. The annals of cypress contain many 
instances of the remarkable durability of eypress shin- 
gles, examples yet intact occasionally dating back to the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. 

As the wood itself is distinctly peculiar, so is its 
manufacture not only unique but diffieult and expensive. 
Swamp railroads and the excavation of canals in which 
to operate pullboats, the five or six feet of water by’ 
which the swamps are constantly submerged, combine to 
show that logging involves a succession of exposure and 
effort at once disagreeable and laborious. The trees, 
too, must be girdled months in advance of the cutting 
and logging stages. Whether assembled by the pull- 
boat or skidder, the logs, frequently five or six feet in 
diameter, must be dragged through a luxuriant tangle 
of undergrowth to the side of the track or canal, whence 
they are hauled or floated to the saw mill. 

The products of cypress are today known and sold 


throughout practically all parts of the country excepting 
sections immediately tributary to Pacific coast mills. 
The swamps when cut over and reclaimed, as sooner or 
later they will be, will be remarkable for wealth- 
producing fertility and of great value. 

Some of the leading holders in the Gulf regions have 
yet enough to keep their mills going a dozen or fifteen 
years; few, if any, more, many less. 

Some of the stocks carried by individual manufac- 
turers are very large and unless kiln dried must be held 
at least a year to be in usable condition. 


Fine Interior Effects. 

In Mr. Williams’ residence there are strikingly fine 
exhibits of figured cypress panels in the wainscoting of 
halls, bathrooms and other parts of the structure. Some 
of these embody intricacies of tracery than which it 
would be hard to imagine anything more beautiful. 

A fact not generally known is that cypress belongs 
to the conifer family of trees, the resinous traces found 
in its composition justifying its classification with cedar 
as a sort of cousin to the pines. 

On the subject of ‘‘porch construction’’ an expert 
authority says: ‘‘The first essential is a material which 
will resist decay to the greatest possible degree, for, in 
the nature of things, the porch is the first part of the 
house that goes to pieces. Many a house, comparatively 
new, has had to undergo repairs to the porch two or three 
times before any other portion of the building has 
needed attention. This vital and delightful feature of 
the home is worthy, therefore, of special and studious 
consideration. First to show rot are the treads and 
bases of the columns (no matter what socalled improved 
devices may be used for the latter). Later the balusters 
begin to work loose where they are joined to the bottom 
rail, and the rails themselves become unsafe because of 
decay where they meet the columns. Still later the porch 
floor must be entirely replaced and the columns also will 
need attention. Why not avoid all of these troubles, with 
their train of petty repair bills and exasperations? 
Another point of serious concern in porch building should 
be the matter of safety. Many an accident or small 
tragedy results every year from sagged or collapsed 
porches and porch steps. Cypress is impervious to these 
decay tendencies. ’? 

Bald Cypress. 

Bald eypress, as the commercial species is sometimes 
called, is indigenous to Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas and Virginia, more than half of it to Louisiana, 
with Florida next. An estimate promulgated in 1896 
put the then standing cypress of the country at 27,000,- 
000,000 feet, which volume, it is now understood, has 
been reduced about 5,000,000,000 feet, thus showing the 
present supply to be 22,000,000,000 feet. This estimate 
may or may not be wide of the mark, but in any ease 
the new growth has been extremely slow and reprodue- 
tion practically nil. The annual output in recent years 
has been estimated all told at about 500,000,000 feet. 
Trees of commercial size are rarely less than 200 years 
old, sometimes more. 

In the early days of New Orleans cypress was prac- 
tically the sole structural material in use and there are 
today standing and occupied in that city hundreds of 
buildings more than or near a century old. In the 
building of small boats cypress always has been a 
favored material. Used as siding, cypress has been 
known to wear out from exposure to the elements before 
showing signs of decay. It holds paint with remarkable 
tenacity and, as already stated, is susceptible of beau- 
tiful stain effects. Its use in greenhouse construction 
subjects cypress to alternations of heat, dampness, 
drouth and all elements ordinarily superinducing decay. 
For sash and doors it is preferable to white pine because 
costing less and lasting longer. ‘‘Peck’’ in eypress is 
believed by scientists to be a medium of natural preser- 
vation and to prolong the life beyond that of some 
other parts of the same tree. The wood is variously 
classed as black, white, red or swamp cypress. 

Cypress is a favorite material for railroad cross ties, 
lasting extra well, as it does without artificial preserva- 
tive of any kind. It is said that cypress ties wear out 
sooner than deeay. 

A coniferous wood, eypress varies in color from a 
ereamy white to almost black. The lighter shade is 
found in the more northerly sections, the darkest largely 
in Florida. The species held to be most in favor with 
the trade is commonly known as red cypress and is con- 
fined to the coast region. It discolors nothing with 
which it comes in contact and on the whole is about as 
intiocent of objections of every sort as anything finite 
well can be. It is said to possess certain antiseptic 





ingredients that operate to rid it of any fungous growth 
resulting from dampness or other cause. An expert 
writer, ‘‘summing up the characteristics of eypress 
wood,’’ adds, ‘‘I might state briefly that it is a wood 
with even grain, sometimes with beautiful figuring, 
which is easily worked, which shrinks very little, is 
capable of taking finish, which has an average strength, 
imparts neither taste, color nor odor, checks and splits 
very little, and which is noted for its durability.’’ 
Cypress Shingles. 

Particularly regarding cypress shingles a standard 
authority says: 

“*On the subject of cypress shingles, toward which 
commodity this article is chiefly directed, instances not 
tending to show but actually showing their extraordi- 
nary durability are available in great number and vari- 
ety. For instance, Commodore Stephen Decatur, who 
did his part to immortalize the American navy in revo- 
lutionary times, was born at Sinepuxent, Md., January 5, 
1779, in a house roofed and sided with rived cypress 
shingles some years before. In 1884 this house was 
partly wrecked by a tornado; the remaining portion from 
a recent photograph is shown to be intact.’’ 

It is of record that while excavating for a drainage 
canal in New Orleans, at a depth of eighteen feet below 
the Gulf level, the workmen came across a section of 
cypress log in the opinion of experts probably 10,000 
years of age. The same authority also declares that 
‘In the dredging operations in southern Louisiana, one 
not infrequently finds standing eypress trunks of con 
siderable size, thousands of them together, which have 
been gradually covered over by the sedimentary deposits 
carried down by the rivers.’’ 

‘“At the present time,’’ continues the writer quoted, 
‘feypress, unable to meet the intense competition of more 
modern races, has been crowded from the hillsides into 
the swamps, and we find it today a distinctly swamp 
tree, growing along the Atlantic coast and along the 
Gulf coast from Maryland to Texas, and the Missis 
sippi valley as far north as southeastern Missouri.’’ 
Authorities differ as to the age of cypress forests, but 
one, a recognized doctor of forestry, goes so far as to 
say that ‘‘most of the trees which are cut are very old, 
some of them reaching the age of 2,000 years.’’ Ocea- 
sionally a patriarch of the swamps is found that having 
passed the period of maturity is hollow at the butt and 
of no value. 

In Historic Houses. 

Among the notable structures built of cypress and 
attaining to great age there are the home of the late 
Joseph Jefferson and the original Perique mansion, 
both in Louisiana, and widely celebrated. In New Or 
leans there is a quaint corner building ‘known as the 
‘*Old Absinthe House,’’ nearly a century old. It still 
is a vending place for the seductive French beverage 
and among the ‘‘show places’’ of the town. 

In unimproved parts of New Orleans one frequently 
encounters fences made of rived cypress pickets that, 
deeply seamed by the ravages of the weather, are yet 
perfectly sound despite the fact that they are crowding 
the centennial period. 

A Leader in Development. 

That Frank B. Williams has borne a leading part in 
the development as well as exploitation of the wood is 
sufficiently self evident. 

In spite of all the mystery that surrounds the origin, 
the growth and the physical and other curious attributes 
of cypress, it sufficiently appears that there is none at 
all about its practical virtues for the uses to which it is 
peculiarly adapted and which have contributed most to 
its prestige as a commodity. 

Inquiries occasionally reaching manufacturers suggest 
the existence of an impression in various northern quar 
ters that cypress lasts longer in the South than else 
where, but says a well known writer, ‘‘no proof has beet 
forthcoming to any such effect.’’ On the contrary, it ‘8 
positively asserted that the wood is in no way affected 
by climatie conditions of any sort. 

The evolution of cypress, as a commodity, it already 
sufficiently appears, is a various story and generally of a 
character to enrich its literature far beyond that of an) 
of its commercial contemporaries. It accordingly has 
been the theme cf more and a greater variety, in some 
respects even brilliancy, of exploitation than is usual in 
the case of any of the ordinary industries. 

A eareful analysis of the various features of this paper 
will disclose a conspicuously ideal example of modern 
cypress production on the one hand and the remarkalile 
diversity of uses to which the products are adapted ©" 
the other. The subject is thus not only an intense!y 
interesting one, but a knowledge of it can not fail mi 
terially to benefit all who buy, sell or use lumber. 
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Machinery Order for New Mill Plant—Signs of Im- 
provement in Demand — Government Timber Sale 
Advertised. 

PORTLAND, Or¥., Feb. 11.—A. W. Clark, of the Colum 
bia Valley Lumber Company and O. K. Logging Com 
pany, returned this week from an extended trip to the 
Atlantic coast. Mr. Clark went east to place orders for 
machinery for the Columbia company’s plant at Wanna, 
the new town established by the company about three 
miles west of Westport on the Oregon shore of the lower 
Columbia river. The buildings for the mill are nearly 
completed and the machinery will be installed in time 
for operations early in the summer. In addition to the 
mill the company will operate planers, sesh and door 
factory and later on a furniture factory. 'The mill will 
have facilities for shipping by both water and rail. 

The Inman-Poulsen Lumber Company, this city, re 
ports signs of improvement in the demand for lumber. 
The mill is running after having been down a few weeks 
for a general overhauling. 

The United States Department of Agriculture is adver- 
tising for the sale of 1,000,000,000 feet of sugar pine, 
Douglas fir, white fir and incense cedar, on 219,000 acres 
of land on the watersheds of Grouse creek, South fork 
of Trinity river and Hay fork of Trinity river in the 
Trinity national forest reserve, in northwestern Cali- 
fornia. The minimum stumpage price is $1.50 for lum- 
ber removed prior to April 2, 1916, and $2 for stumpage 
removed thereafter. It will be necessary to build a 
standard gage railroad with common carrier privileges to 
the timber, this being part of the government’s proposi 
tion, 

©. D. Terwilliger, of the Verdi Lumber Company, 
Verdi, Nev., was in Portland this week. He said it ap- 
peared to him that business has been better than in 
ebruary a year ago. 

©, EK. Dant, of Dant & Russell, wholesale lumber deal- 
ers, With offices in the Chamber of Commerce building, 
believes business will soon improve considerably. ‘Lum 
bermen are the most hopeful people on earth,’’ said 
Mr. Dant, ‘‘and we have been hoping for better condi- 
tions for some time, but L really believe that the tide is 
beginning to turn.’ 

John W. Blodgett, prominent timberman and lumber 
man of Grand Rapids, Mich., was in Portland during the 
week en route to Eugene to attend a meeting of the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Company. 

The George B. Weatherby Company, wholesale dealer 
in lumber, shingles and lath, has added another room to 
its offices in the Henry building. Mr. Weatherby finds 
business easier. 

The Salem, Falls City & Western Railway Company, 
of which Louis Gerlinger is president, is planning to 
build a steel and concrete bridge across the Willamette 
river at Salem whereby its line from Salem to Biack 
Rock may be given direct connection with the Oregon 
Klectric and Southern Pacific lines at Salem. The Falls 
City line terminus is about half a mile from the above 
named roads. The bridge will cost approximately 
$100,000, Mr. Gerlinger is interested in the Willamette 
Valley Lumber Company. 

Russell Hawkins, manager of the Whitney Company, 
Limited, is in Washington, D, ©. The company is operat- 
ing its logging camp near the mouth of the Columbia 
river. 

Southwestern Washington is devoting much attention 
to the clearing of logged-off lands and several large tracts 
will be thrown open soon to settlers. By adopting the 
char-pit method it is believed that hundreds of acres 
will be brought under cultivation the coming summer. 
Demonstrations in char-pitting will be made at the annual 
meeting of the Southwest Washington Development Asso 
ciation at Vaneouver, Wash., next week. 

J. 8. O’Gorman, of the Wisconsin Logging & Timber 
Company, this city, returned this week from an automo 
bile tour of California, accompanied by Mrs. O’Gorman. 
The company’s logging camps are closed for the present. 

I’, H, Ransom, of the Eastern & Western Lumber Com- 
pany, was elected treasurer for the Portland Commercial 
Club at the meeting of the board of governors. 

Krom Eugene it is reported that the Southern Pacific 
Company ’s saw mill No. 3 and logging camp were closed 
this week for an indefinite period. Mills Nos. 1 and 2, 
hear Marcola, are expected to close April 1. Forty men 
Were engaged in mill No. 3. 





STARTING NEW PLANT. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 11.—The West Oregon Lumber 
Company is just starting its plant at Linnton, a suburb 
of Portland, reached by the electric car line. This is 
lestined to be in time one of the best lumber manufac 
turing plants in the Columbia River basin. E. D. Kings 
ley, president of the company, began construction of the 
plant over a year ago, and last fall it was run for a few 
weeks, but owing to adverse market conditions the plant 
Was closed down and since then additional machinery and 
equipment have been added and it has been improved in 
many ways. 

_ The West Oregon Lumber Company has one of the 
finest mill sites between Portland and the Pacific ocean. 
Chere ig ample water frontage, and the tract, which 
embraces about 160 acres, extends back from the river 
ito the hills, where will be constructed homes for em- 
Ployees, Shipping facilities are afforded by a spur from 
the Astoria & Columbia River branch of the Northern 
Pacific railroad. There is plenty of room for docks and 
for piling lumber. At present the head saw is a double 


circular, but it is Mr. Kingsley’s intention eventually to 
change the head saw to a band. Automatic arrangements 
are provided for taking lumber to the resaw, a Stetson 
& Ross sizer, and back to the edger, if desired to run a 
piece through a second time. The plan is to manufacture 
the lumber economically and get everything out of the 
logs possible. Dry kilns have been installed, a dressed 
lumber shed built and several new Stetson & Ross sur 
facers added to the planing mill equipment. At present 
the planing mill adjoins the saw mill, but it is Mr. 
Kingsley’s intention to build a separate planing mill in 
the near future. Both cargo and rail shipments are avail- 
able, and indications point to the West Oregon Lumber 
Company being one of the strong lumber concerns of the 
upper Columbia River districts. Graham A. Griswold, 
formerly secretary of the Falls City Lumber Compzny, 
is vice president and treasurer of the West Oregon Lum- 
ber Company. Both he and Mr. Kingsley are well known 
to the lumber trade, from the active interest they have 
taken in association and other work for the benefit of the 
lumber industry of the Pacific coast. 
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IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


Two New Saw Mills for County Seat—Port Commis- 
sion Awaiting Court Decision—Demurrer Sustained 
—To Plant Hardwoods as Experiment. 

MARSHFIELD, OrE., Feb. 11.—Coquille, the county seat 
of Coos county, is to have two saw mills. The plant of 
the Coquille Mill & Mercantile Company is being rebuilt, 
and the new Coquille Lumber Company will soon move 
to Coquille the machinery from the Reynolds mill at 
North Bend, which was recently bought. 

©. A. Smith, of Minneapolis, and head of the C. A. 
Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of Marsh 
field, has arrived in the city to look over his property. 
He is accompanied by his daughter, Mrs. Warner, and 
her husband. Mr. Smith will leave next week for Cali- 
fornia and will return to Coos bay in March. He con 
templates a number of improvements about the mill 
which will inerease the capacity. Arno Mereen, the gen 
eral superintendent, has returned from a visit with his 
family at Berkeley, but will leave soon on a business trip. 

As soon as the Oregon supreme court decides the in- 
junction suit against the port of Coos bay the members 
of the commission expect to push the work of improv 
ing the harbor. They will work in conjunction with the 
government engineers, who are now dredging the inner 
harbor. It is proposed to endeavor to seeure three other 
dredges in addition to the government dredge Oregon 
now at work in the bay. 

Judge John 8. Coke, of the cireuit court of this county, 
has sustained the demurrer of the city of Eugene to the 
injunction of the Booth-Kelley Lumber Company to 
prevent the city of Eugene from diverting the waters of 
the McKenzie river for a hydroelectric power plant to 
furnish water for that city. 

The attorney for the C. A. Smith ‘Timber Company has 
dismissed the protest to the tax assessment against the 
company’s timber lands in Douglas county. The reason 
given is that it was understood that other timber holders 
also were to protest, but that the others not having 
joined in the movement the case was withdrawn, 

Morest Supervisor Fromme, of Gold Beach, in Curry 
county, is experimenting in planting hardwoods of the 
East in the Coast country with a view, if successful, of 
replenishing the hardwood supply in this part of the state, 
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SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HarriespurG, Miss., Feb. 14.—There has been no no 
ticeable change in prices during the last week, although 
price trend on low grade dressed stock has attracted 
more attention than anything else. All prices are stiff 
with an upward tendency. 

The Canal Lumber Company has begun operation at 
Hintonville with a daily capacity of 50,000 feet. 

Howe & Slayton are building a mill near Slidell and 
will be sawing this month. 

A large colony of Illinois farmers have left the North 
to take possession of the cutover pine lands recently 
bought from the Hinton interests at Lumberton. They 
will stop over en route at the state experiment station at 
McNeil to investigate the methods of farming in this 


section. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


GuLrport, Miss., Feb. 13.—There appears to be a well 
defined increase, in volume of inquiries for sawn timber 
stocks, with a slight tendency toward increased demand 
for hewn timbers. The increased activity in inquiry for 
sawn is due mainly to the opening up of various conti 
nental markets heretofore dormant. Inquiries specify 
particularly the larger squares and longer lengths of sawn 
timbers, which condition of schedule has, to some extent, 
taken the shippers unaware, as this market was expected 
to open with increased demand for timber of average 
square and length. 

For stocks of the usual average and grade the ruling 
price is 23% to 241% cents a cubie foot, with stocks for 
prompt delivery at higher figures. Inquiry from conti- 
nental buyers for timbers has shown an appreciable in- 
crease in volume. 

During the week the following quantities of sawn tim 
ber and lumber cleared this port: United Kingdom 
700,000 feet sawn timber, $17,489, and 75,000 feet lum 
ber, $2,470. Continent—397,000 feet sawn timber, $9,920, 
and 367,000 feet lumber, $12,126. Mediterranean—584,- 
000 feet sawn timber, $11,660, and 1,363,000 feet lum- 
ber, $28,623. West Indies—439,000 feet lumber, $9,860. 
South America—4,268,000 feet lumber, $73,059, making 
a total of sawn timber of 1,681,000 feet, $39,069, and 
6,512,000 feet lumber, $126,138. 








| SASH AND DOOR TRADE | 


Advices from the principal distributing centers for 
door and mill work indicate a gratifying growth of 
spring demand all over the country. Much of this im: 
provement is coming from the smaller cities and towns 
where the retailers have permitted their stocks to dwin- 
dle to an unusually low point and find that they must 
make haste to replenish before the active trade opens. 
In nearly all of the targe cities of the country too there 
is a fair amount of business in sight. For this inclement 
and changeable season, conditions generally are flattering, 
and if in one or two localities a discordant note is 
sounded it is the exception. Not much small lot odd 
work is as yet in evidence but inquiries denote a satis- 
factory activity in this department later on, although in 
several instances this is already making a good showing. 
Both manufacturers and wholesalers are busy in getting 
out a large number of ecarload orders on their books and 
this will keep them fully oceupied until the arrival of 
the spring rush for small lots. 

Prices just now are not exceptionally uniform but 
values are not regarded as being high, and no sufficient 
inducement is offered that would justify much shading 
of the generally accepted list. In certain territory there 
is a tendency of this character but the probabilities are 
that those who are responsible for it will eventually tire 
of profitless deals and line up with the rest of the 
trade. Retail buyers invariably prefer a uniform market 
price whether high or low, which does not enable their 
competitors to purchase at less than they themselves have 
to pay, to one where prices are constantly unsettled. 

In the Chicago market conditions are just a little 
short of being good. There is a fairly satisfactory gen- 
eral demand and a good inquiry with a little sprinkling 
of orders for small lots of stock work. In fact the ma- 
jority of the wholesale concerns have about all the 
orders they ean handle comfortably. Odd work is begin- 
ning to pick up, and by the middle of March or a little 
later will doubtless comprise the bulk of the business 
offerings. As it is the local factories are well occupied 
and many are running to their capacity. 

Conditions in the northwest are not any too brisk and 
they are just beginning to feel an impulse of interest 
from the approach of spring. Prospects for spring build- 
ing are good, and there has been considerable work done 
in the cities all through the winter, owing to the favor- 
able weather. Prices have not shown any change as yet 
but are expected to improve as the season opens up, 

The sash, door and blind trade of the east is affected 
by weather conditions and the season for builders is yet 
young. At Baltimore it is still too early to look for much 
demand for house finishing materials, and the mills there 
are therefore not pushed. Naturally under such condi 
tions prices rule easy, and the desire to get a chance at 
such orders as come out leads to considerable competition. 
According to the report of the Building Inspector’s of- 
fice, the declared value of the structures for which build- 
ing permits were issued in January was only about half 
as large for the same month of 1910. Such a compari- 
son is hardly fair, last year having been a period when 
a peculiar combination of cireumstances brought a num- 
ber of large construction contracts together. The same 
thing may not happen again for years, and the total for 
1910 is hardly to be regarded as normal. 

The door mills at Buffalo, N. Y., report their business 
as about normal and the amount of stock being made up 
is not large. It is a little too early for them to start 
work on spring business, but orders are looked for soon. 
It does not promise to be as early a season as some re 
cent ones, however, on account of snow and severe 
weather. In gum and birch veneers the factories are not 
running with full forees, owing to light demand, but 
there has been some change for the better in the way of 
inquiries. Prices for various doors remain low, as is the 
rule in this market on account of western competition. 

Conditions from a St. Louis viewpoint seem to be 
brighter this week. Several representatives of local mill 
work houses are in the Southwest and they all report a 
better feeling among the trade, superinduced by favor- 
able crop conditions. St. Louis shippers feel that there 
is going to be a big building season this year and they 
are banking on it. Inquiry is said to be heavy and there 
has been a decided improvement in car lots this week. 
Special order work also continues in strong demand. 

Kansas City mill work prices have advanced a point 
and more business is being booked. Local prices are run- 
ning full with assurances of a busy season. A good deal 
of big work has been figured on for the city, and the 
demand for small work is increasing. Country buyers 
are increasing their requisitions but prices on this ma- 
terial are not as good as they might be. However, with 
more activity in buying, prices will soon adjust them- 
selves. Buying for spring leads has only started and by 
the time it gets into full swing the market will be 
stronger. The outlook is very good. 

The window glass situation during the last week has 
not shown any material improvement over that last re 
ported, but if the amount of glass manufactured be taken 
as a criterion an inerease in price is very remote. Manu 
facturers are quoting 90 and 30 and 90 and 40. 


HYMENEAL. 


Neas-Cunningham. 


SiGouRNEY, lowa, Feb. 16.—-The marriage of Miss Lillian 
Cunningham, of Malvern, and Harry M. Neas, of this town, 
occurred recently at the home of the bride’s parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. M. Cunningham, in the presence of 100 friends and 
relatives. Carl Stirlen acted as groomsman and Miss Ger- 
trude Neas as bridesmaid, Mr, Neas is a graduate of the 
State university and is associated in the lumber business 
with his father under the firm name of A. M. Neas & Son 
The bride is a graduate of Tabor college. 
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THE EMPIRE STATE. 











WE MAKE LOANS 
TO LUMBERMEN 


In amounts of 


$150,000 to $5,000,000 
Secured by first mortgage on 


TIMBER LANDS. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Clark L. Poole & Co. 


600 Commercial Nat’l Bank Blidg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








; Your Money in Timber 


The manufacturing of lumber has, at 
times. been unprofitable; but, while the 
values of standing timber have at times, 
temporarily come to a standstill, the 
tendency has been steadily upward. 
And no advance has ever been lost, 


Menz Timber Gold Bonds 


Profit Sharing, Interest Bearing, 
Deed Protected 
are issued for $1,000, $500 and $100. They 
pay holders a yearly return, and a gen- 
erous share of the profits earned by the 
ever increasing value of the timber, 


Write for facts 


R. J. Menz Lumber Company 


Seattle, Washington. 








Owners of high-grade standing tim- 
ber desirous of borrowing money 
on same secured by a First Mort- 
gage are invited to communicate 
with us. We are’ prepared to fi- 
nance companies which are anxious 
to obtain additional capital with . 
which to operate tracts of timber. 











A. B. Leach & Co. 


140 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 








British Columbia Timber Lands 


EXCLUSIVELY 


All properties offered have first been examined by 
my own men. _ Will act as agent for purchasers. 


Correspondence solicited from 
bona fide investors only. 


W. L. KEATE ‘i"Scinour‘srnct: Vancouver, B. C. 








The Leading Authority for Western Values. 


Are You Interested in a mill or manufact 
plant on the Pacific Coast ? a 


The General Appraisal Company 


SEATTLE, WASH., 


Will give you the actual value of the prope: part 
or detail, Write for our 60 page booklet ahuraes 

















FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


Good Call for Low Grade North Carolina Pine—The 
Building Situation—Business Changes and New 
Mill Connections. 

New York, N. Y., Feb. 14.—Demand is extremely dull 
and even in hardwoods fell off perceptibly last week. 
One encouraging feature is a good eall for low grade 
North Carolina pine, such as roofers and edge box, 
with a better demand for white pine box. Higher 
grade stocks are offered freely and competition is keen 
and as long as the yards can replenish from local mill 
shipments they will not anticipate early spring wants 
to any great extent. 

While the year is young, there have been nearly 300 
less building permits issued since January 1 as com- 
pared with the corresponding period last year, al 
though the money value has been $3,000,000 more. 
This shows that much of the new building is for down- 
town office and high class apartment contracts, rather 
than for detached dwellings and tenements in which 
lumber enters so largely as a building material. How 
ever, local retailers say that an increase in heavy con 
struction work, even if stone, iron and cement are 
largely used, is generally the beginning of more activ- 
ity in other lines. There are several improvement 
propositions under way in Queens and retailers have 
béen figuring on fairly good contracts, 

J. Douglas Moir has withdrawn from the Christy- 
Moir Company, wholesale spruce dealers, 149 Broadway, 
and has engaged in business on his own account, being 
located temporarily at 40 Morningside avenue. The 
business of the Christy-Moir Company will be con- 
tinued. 

Rose & Van Dusen, who have recently engaged in 
the wholesale business on their own account at 5 and 
7 East Forty-second street, are handling the white 
pine output of A. Weston & Son, of North Tonawanda. 
This gives them an excellent cut of pine which is well 
known in this market. 

H. W. Blanchard, of the Blanchard Lumber Com 
pany, of Boston, spent a day in this city with the local 
manager, KE. 8, Loomis, 11 Broadway, stopping in on 
his way to Washington. Mr. Loomis states that while 
eastern spruce business is dull inquiries are increasing 
and he believes it will not be long before spring busi 
ness will be well under way. 

W. D. Magovern, wholesaler, 1 Madison avenue, is 
visiting at some of his yellow pine and hardwood mills 
in the South. 

A. W. Swain, of Swain, Aleock & Swain, 90 West 
street, reports a firm demand for lower grades of 
North Carolina pine and roofers. Considerable snap 
has developed the last few weeks and other whole 
salers report a similar activity. Swain, Alcock & 
Swain handle the output in this market of the Roanoke 
Railroad & Lumber Company, of Roanoke, Va. 

J. M. Hastings, of the J. M. Hastings Lumber Com- 
pany, Pittsburg, Pa., and president of the Davison 
Lumber Company, Limited, ius been at the latter com- 
pany’s office, 1 Madison avenue. E. E. Wheeler, of 
the Wheeler Lumber Company, Waterford, Pa., who 
also has been in the city, says inquiries are better than 
formerly. 

Charles Hill, of the Northern Lumber Company, Flat 
iron building, is at the mill of the A. C. Tuxbury Lum 
ber Company, Charlestown, 8S. C., whose output is 
handled through the Northern company. Mr- Hill ex- 
pressed himself optimistically on the North Carolina 
pine situation, saying a strong improvement is noted, 
particularly for low grade stocks. 

Sam E, Barr, who has been representing the Lilley 
Lumber Company in this market, has engaged in the 
wholesale business on his own account with offices at 
1 Madison avenue. He has made some good mill con 
nections and will handle a fine lot of hardwoods. 

W. A. Bennett, of Bennett & Witte, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was among visitors last week. He does not feel so 
pleased with the hardwood situation as he felt last 
year. He says stocks at consuming points are low, as 
is also the situation among the larger mills. Prices 
however are well maintained, and Mr. Bennett says 
that any kind of an inerease in the demand will put 
prices on a much higher basis. 

W. R. MeMillan, well known Pacifie Coast lumber- 
man, has been in the city the last two weeks. Mr. 
MeMillan is general superintendent of the following 
mills: Vance Redwood Lumber Company, Eureka, Cal.; 
Hammond Lumber Company, Astoria, Ore., and the 
National Lumber Company, of Los Angeles, Cal. A. B. 
Hammond, of the Hammond Lumber Company, is ex- 
pected at the company’s offices, 66 Wall street, next 
week, 

The receivers of the J. H. Westervelt Lumber Com 
pany, Paterson, N. J., in whose failure a number of 
local wholesalers were interested, have just paid the 
final dividend to creditors. In this ease creditors re- 
ceived 100 percent and interest. 





FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS,. 


Strengthening of Prices on Shingles and Siding— 
Charters Offering at Old Figures—Annual Meetings 
Postponed. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Feb. 14.—Better demand 
and an increase in inquiries are reported by a num- 
ber of leading dealers. There is a growing sentiment 
that the season will develop into an exceptional one. 
Prices have strengthened materially and some increases 


are reported where the demand and the increasing 
scarcity of stock warrant. 

Although the opening of navigation is _ several 
months away, some vessel owners already are offering 
their boats for charter. The tonnage offered so far 
has been at the figures that prevailed last season, $2.25 
for single charters at the opening and $2 where lumber 
is assured all the time. 

A compilation of the number of employees engaged 
in the lumber industry outside of the men who unload 
boats gives the figures at 2,078. The largest number, 
175, is employed by Fenton & Sons’ Box & Lumber 
Company, while the Dock Miil Company and A. Weston 
& Son are next with 150 each. 

The reciprocity movement which is being considered 
by Congress is generally favored by the twin city lumber 
men, 

I’. A. Hofheins, of the Transfer Lumber & Shingle 
Company, reports an increase of 10 cents on shingles 
and 50 cents on siding, Pacifie Coast stock, and states 
that further advances are likely to be announced 
shortly in conjunction with the’ advances made on the 
Coast. Mr. Hofheins has just returned from the 
company’s yards at Pittston, Pa., and Newark, N. J., 
and he will leave this evening for the yard at Chicago. 

L. R. Vandervoort, of Smith, Fassett & Co., and 
Guy White, of White, Frost & White, have just re 
turned from business trips to New York. George W. 
Hawley, of the Eastern Lumber Company, is in the 
metropolis for a few days. He will return the latter 
part of the week and thence go to points in Wisconsin 
at which the local company gets lumber. 

The illness of H. C. Palmer, vice president of the 
Palmer Lumber Company, of Rochester, and the Palmer 
Door & Lumber Company, of Syracuse, has made it 
necessary to postpone the annual meetings which were 
to have been held this week. 
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FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Good Lumber Firmly Held as to Price—Not Much 
Buying for Future Delivery—Star Speakers at 
Coming Reciprocity Meeting. 

Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 15.—The lumber trade con 
tinues to show some improvement, though there has 
not been much buying for future delivery. Business is 
generally considered fair for the time of year and good 
lumber is firmly held as to price, especially in some ot 
the hardwoods. ; 

The Lumber Exchange adopted resolutions favoring 
reciprocity with Canada at its last meeting on the 
ground that ‘‘through freer trade relations with this 
friendly nation, whose business standards so nearly eo- 
incide with those of this country, our interests will be 
materially advanced.’’ 

The Ellicott Club will consider reciprocity at its 
annual Washington’s birthday celebration and dinner 
next week. Secretary Wilson, of the Department of 
Agriculture, and Justice Riddell, of Ontario, one of fhe 
best speakers in Canada, will speak on the subject. 

Building operations were light the last week, per 
mits numbering only thirty-four, with twelve frame 
dwellings. The total costs were about $46,000. 

Charles E. Sparks, the New York representative of 
C. M. Betts & Co., who was taken ill early in January, 
has been in the Buffalo General hospital several weeks, 
suffering from nervous trouble. 

A. H. Newton has been at Hickory, near Meadville, 
Pa., of late looking after the purchase of timber land 
in that seetion. 

G. A. Corson, president of the A. A. Engle Lumber 
Company, who has returned from Belvidere, states that 
the liabilities of Rex Spring, the lumberman whose em 
barrassment was reported last week, will probably 
amount to $100,000. Of this, over $50,000 is due to 
several of the largest creditors. Assets are nominally 
about $35,000, but are said to be much involved. 

H. T. Kerr, who has lately recovered from a sprained 
knee, which kept him indoors about four weeks, stutes 
that there is an increasing demand for hardwoods, 
though not much demand for future delivery in quantity. 

Basswood has suddenly became plentiful. A Buffalo 
Jumberman lately looking for lumber in’ Pennsylvania 
found 1,000,000. feet of basswood in a single lot. It 
had been offered to other lumbermen, who declared that 
they would not pay former prices for it. Not so with 
maple, for this lumberman in all of his travels through 
Pennsylvania woods found no maple. 

President Sykes, of the Emporium Lumber Company, 
will arrive from the South this week, but will only 
take time for a short survey of the business before 
going to Washington for the annual meeting of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Graves, Manbert, George & Co.’s box factory and 
planing mill at Byng Inlet, Ont., turned’ out an un- 
usually large amount of material in January and the 
Black Rock plant of the concern is running reguluarly. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


Yellow Pine Prices Hold Up Well—Hardwoods Show 
More Life—Retail Yard Trade Dull—Filling In 
Lake Front Property. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 13.—Wholesalers report @ 
somewhat better condition of trade but the retail yards 
are still very dull. Prices in the retail business jiave 
been so poor that many of the yards are satisfie! to 
move a small amount until there is some improvement 
along this line. 
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Yellow pine prices continue to hold up well and dealers 
are becoming more convinced that the strength in the 
market has come to stay. Most of the hardwoods hold 
firm and show a little more life, due to more activity in 
furniture manufacturing. 

The Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company states that its 
sales so far this month have been encouraging, exceed- 
ing by a comfortable margin those of February last year. 
It has recently booked several substantial timber and 
hardwood orders, which have helped swell its average. 

Two large oak timber and hemlock bills recently have 
been booked by the Alpha Lumber Company for de- 
livery at a Lake Erie port. The company reports a 
volume of business that is very encouraging for this 
time of year. 

The Lake Shore Saw Mill & Lumber Company is mak- 
ing progress in filling in its lake front property and by 
spring will have a large and convenient tract on the lake 
front for a yard. 

The F. T. Peitch company notes a stiffening in price 
throughout the hardwood market and has had a good 
volume of trade from this source. 

The Hardwood Lumber Company has been booking 
excellent yellow pine timber bills, one of which came 
from Canada. The company reports its business better 
than had been expected. 

A. C, Klumph, manager of the Cuyahoga Lumber 
Company, has just become the possessor of an auto, 
which he expects will help materially in keeping his many 
engagements as president of the Cleveland Board of Lum 
ber Dealers. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 





on 








Yards Well Stocked—Plenty of Money in Sight for 


Building Purposes—Foreign Trade Expanding—Coast 
Rate Reduction. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 13.—Many of the yards are 
stocked up until they can’t accommodate any more and 
the best of it is that a large part of it is sold and will 
be delivered with a rush as soon as weather conditions 
allow building to actually start. 

January turned out to be a good month with many 
concerns, One large lumber company exhibited a state 
ment showing an increase of 7 percent in actual ship 
ments over the corresponding period of 1910, which was 
its largest year. Many planing mills are stocked with 
finished product, which they can not deliver until build 
ing operations are started. 

Little change is noted in the market except that 
more concerns report their inability to buy yellow and 
North Carolina pine at the old prices. Several instances 
were cited where mills refused to fill orders offered them 
at the prices quoted by others in competition. The stan 
dard mills are certainly holding for better prices. The 
effect of this on the market is shown in a tendency to 
lessen price competition, although no general betterment 
of selling price is noticeable. Oak and box are in 
especially strong demand, with supply low; ash and bass 
have improved, hemlock holds its own, all the hardwoods 
are in fair demand, and considerable inquiry is noted 
in yellow pine bill timbers. The outlook for the build- 
ing trade is especially good, January showing an increase 
of 22 percent. 

There is plenty of money available for building and 
architects have under way a number of large projects 
that will require an expenditure of more than $10,000,000. 

Builders are awaiting the arrival of warmer weather 
to start work on upward of 4,000 dwellings, which will 
cost on an average of $2,000 each, making a total of 
$8,000,000 for this kind of construction work alone. 
The Board of Education will also send out plans shortly 
for several new school buildings to cost $1,000,000, while 
the board of managers of the Free Library will expend 
$100,000 for the construction of two branch libraries, 
one in the southern section of the city and the other 
uptown. 

‘The stock market has been erratic all the week. Prog 
ress has been made in general business in Philadelphia 
and adjacent territory but conditions are still mixed, how- 
ever, with volume normal in some lines. Bank clearings 
were larger than a year ago, foreign trade is expanding, 
railroads are buying more freely, and there are signs 
of improving conditions. The largest and most valuable 
cargo ever brought into this port arrived yesterday on the 
Hamburg-American liner Graf Waldersee, which is the 
largest vessel of any kind that ever steamed up the 
Delaware river. It was a big day for the port, as it 
marked the arrival of the North German Lloyd 
liner Chemnitz, with another valuable cargo aboard. Both 
vessels were two days overdue, owing to severe storms. 

Philadelphia got one step nearer to its long talked of 
‘‘ greater. and more beautiful’’ estate today, when Rep- 
resentative Breitinger’s bill, which would provide for the 
borrowing of $60,000,000 for subways, reclamation of 
waste lands and the improvements of the Delaware and 
Schuylkill river fronts, was reported favorably from 
the judiciary general committee by Daniel J. Shern. 
Bulkheading three miles of the Schuylkill river banks 
is one of the big projects contained in Mayor Reyburn’s 
comprehensive plans for improving the city and port. 

More than one hundred delegates from all parts of the 
country will attend the national conference on city plan 
ning in Mayor Reyburn’s office, May 15, 16 and 17. The 
site for a convention hall and other matters pertaining 
to a comprehensive plan for this city are expected to 
be discussed by the delegates, most of whom are author- 
ities on matters of congestion, housing and other ques 
tions connected with municipal improvements. 

It is also designed to have a town planning exhibition 


also 


in city hall during or after the conference. No definite 
date for this exhibition has been set, but Mayor Rey- 
burn, A. E. Buckholz, chief of the bureau of tenement 
house inspection, and other city officials are arranging 
for it. 

The Pennsylvania railroad soon will issue a large wall 
map of Philadelphia to point out to shippers the loca- 
tion of its receiving and delivering stations. As this, 
however, will be the second map of the kind the company 
has issued since 1897, it will show in diagram form the 
remarkable development of railroad facilities in this city 
within recent years, facilities required by the fact that 
Philadelphia has become the leading manufacturing cen- 
ter of the world. 

Lumbermen of the Pacific Northwest will be enabled 
to compete with the South in the Atlantic coast trade by 
the service afforded by the new California & Atlantic 
Steamship Company, which will run three steamers into 
Philadelphia. Since the transcontinental railroads ad- 
vanced their rates on Pacific coast lumber several months 
ago the southern dealers have had practically a monopoly 
of the trade. By the present reduction in rates by the 
California & Atlantic, however, western millmen will 
again be placed on an equal footing with the southerners, 
and a big boom in trade is expected, particularly in this 
port. The California & Atlantic ships from Portland, 
Ore., to Panama by boat, carries its cargoes across the 
Isthmus by rail and reships from Colon to Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston. The three steamers which run 
to Philadelphia are the San Mateo, the Lyra and the 
Mills, They will carry other merchandise besides lumber, 
but that will be their principal cargo. 

Representatives of the lumber industry in this city 
are much elated over the reduction in rates. The gen 
eral cut is about one-third. The rate is now 40 cents 
for 100 pounds on common lumber from Portland to 
Philadelphia as against 75 cents. Expecting a great 
increase in business as the result of this reduction the 
California & Atlantic company, which has had offices at 
318 Walnut street, has moved to more commodious quar 
ters in the Bourse. The first vessel that will carry lum- 
ber from Portland under the new rates will be the steam- 
ship Stanley Dollar, which will sail from Portland Feb- 
ruary 15, with 2,500,000 feet of lumber. Heretofore 
all lumber from the Pacific either came overland or was 
shipped in sailing vessels, which latter took at least 
four months for a voyage. 

The rafts that came down the west branch of the Sus 
quehanna last year were expected to be the last of the 
thousands that had floated on their way through the 
curves in the Susquehanna river to Marietta, They were 
not the last, however, as several will pass down the big 
stream this spring. Tracts of land above Lock Haven 
ure again to be cut over, and the logs are being hauled 
to the river’s edge, where they will stay until a spring 
freshet puts in its appearance. The logs will be rafted 
to Lock Haven, where they will be pooled and new crews 
will take them to Marietta. The rafts will be composed’ 
of hardwood timber. 

Conditions of forestry in Europe and America were 
interestingly compared at Lehigh University in a lecture 
by Filbert Roth, from the University of Michigan. 

J. Gibson Mellvain, jr., has just returned from Nash- 
ville, where his concern has some quartered oak and pop 
lar panels worth bragging about. It is also very proud 
of the chestnut being shipped from its new Lovelady 
Lumber Company plant, at Jasper, Va. 

Thomas M, Nixon, of Wistar, Underhill & Co., has just 
returned from a trip to the company’s yard at Nash- 
ville. He has been inspecting a new stock of hardwoods, 
which he claims are as fine as he has ever seen, with 
widths good and lengths fair. 
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SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 
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New Life to Building—Marked Activity in General 
Taking Part in Reciprocity Hearings—Special Car 
for National Delegates. 


PirrspurG, Pa., Feb. 14.—A marked improvement 
in general business conditions has become more appar 
ent this week. Almost all the larger steel companies 
have increased their capacity and the Homestead 
plants of the Carnegie Steel Company alone placed 
sixty-four open hearth steel furnaces in operation. 
The building situation has taken on new life. Leading 
contractors and construction companies of the Pitts- 
burg territory report much new work under consider 
ation with estimating departments working overtime. 
Coal mining continues at the normal winter schedule, 
about 50 percent of maximum capacity, but the coal 
operators are all preparing for an active season when 
the lake season opens. Coke operations are larger and 
as a result lumbermen are getting more business from 
that region. It has resulted already in a shortage in 
mine rail material. 

The Forest Lumber Company reports a lull in de- 
mand but prices are showing a remarkable firmness 
and mills are shipping satisfactorily. The trade aver- 
age is not bad for this company, but collections are 
somewhat slow. 

Kk. V. Babeock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., is in Wash- 
ington, D. C., this week, taking part in the hearings 
on the Canadian reciprocity bill and acting with 
the National association in this respect. O. H. Bab 
cock, of this company, is in the Northwest on business 
and expects to visit Chicago on his way home. The 
company reports a steady improvement in business. 

semis & Vosburgh say business is a little better each 
week, and yellow pine prices are stronger. H. 8. 
Bemis is in Augusta, Ga., this week, enjoying the 
milder climate of that section. 

J. H. Henderson, secretary of the Kendall Lumber 
Company, left this week for Crellen, Md., to look over 
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Timber Loans 


E are prepared to make loan. .n 
amounts of $200,000 and upwards 
secured by first mortgage on high grade 
accessible standing timber owned by 
established, going lumber companies. 














Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


DEVITT, TREMBLE & CO. 


BANKERS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


CHICAGO 
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the plant of the company. The concern reports a very 


Timber Bond Issues 


PURCHASED OUTRIGHT 


We will purchase bonds issued by operating 
companies, secured by mortgage on standing 
timber and we will also consider bonds to be 
secured by standing timber which is not to 


be cut. 


WE NOW OFFER 


SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 


$ 450,000. 


First Mortgage 6’s 


secured by 49,000 acres of virgin Timber Lands, 
owned in fee simple, containing 267,540,280 
feet of standing merchantable timber, appraised 
at over three times the bonds. The mort- 
gage also covers modern saw mill, planing mill, 
logging railroad, etc. Net earnings for last five 
years $440,000. 
teed by a company with the highest credit 
and profitably engaged in the lumber business 


Principal and interest guaran- 


for over sixteen years. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE 


Charles M. Smith & Company 


BANKERS 
First National Bank Building 





CHICAGO 








H. M. Byttessy & ComPANy 


Engineers Managers 


DESIGN CONSTRUCT OPERATE 
Natural Gas Systems 
Interurban Rallways 
Water Power Plants 
Transmission Systems 
Drainage Systems 


Artificlal Gas Systems 
Steel Railways - 
Water Works 

Electric Light Plants 
Irrigation Systems 





EXAMINATION AND REPORTS 





218 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Mobile, Ala. 
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TIMBER LANDS 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts From $100,000 Up 


4 
4 
4 
4 
‘4 We have been in the lumber business for over 
thirty years. 

N We now control and operate a number of mills. 
4 We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
4 for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
¢ the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 
4 
4 
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Lyon, Gary & Company 


Marquette Building, CHICAGO 
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Fort ie! 
National Bank 


Clark and Monroe ‘Sts. 


Capital, - $1,500,000 
Surplus & Profits, $400,000 
Deposits, - $17,000,000 





WM. A. TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, J. FLETCHER FARRELL, 
Vice-Pres. Vice-Pres. 


HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. 


GEORGE H. WILSON, CHARLES FERNALD, 
Assistant Cashier. Assistant Cashier. 


THOMAS E. NEWCOMER, Assistant Cashier. 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY. 
We solicit accounts of banks, corporations, firms and individuals 


and endeaver to give prompt and efficient service by per- 
sonal and courteous attention to our customers, 
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This House Makes an 


Exclusive Specialty of 
the Purchase and Sale of 


Timber Land Bonds 


Mr. F. A. Brewer, who is active in 
its management, has been for many 
years engaged in the Timber Land 
Bond business, and has been instru- 
mental in the placing of millions of bonds 
of this character. 

We are at this time desirons of pur- 
chasing an attractive Timber Land Bond 
issue, and are prepared to negotiate a 
loan for any amount from $150,000 
upward. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 


BANKERS, 
TIMBER LAND BONDS. 


Long Dist Teleph . 826-827 Marquette Bldg., 
~ Randoiph 731-761. CHICAGO. 

















LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St. Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
aoe one opecting — Coqenen from seaboard. We 
andle all classes of cargo an ave Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. ' or 
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much improved business situation, with a livening up 
of operations in the coal and coke fields and an in- 
crease in orders for mine timbers during the past 
week, 

J. ©. Criste, of the Interior Lumber Company and 
secretary of the Pittsburg wholesalers’ association, 
with J. H. Henderson, of the Kendal Lumber Company, 
and J. B. Montgomery, of the American Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, are a committee of the asso- 
ciation to arrange for a special car to take delegates to 
the annual convention of the National association in 
Washington next month. It is expected that at least 
twenty-five will go and reservations have been made 
at the leading hotel of that city for them. The Pitts 
burg delegation expects to boost and root for F, R. 
Babcock for the next president of the National asso- 
ciation, unless it be found that a second term is to 
be given the present incumbent. 

The Interior Lumber Company reports a fair de 
mand for yellow pine with strengthening prices and in 
quiries are more numerous. White pine trade is quiet. 
Improvement is approaching slowly but steadily. 

I. T. Morlan, of Morlan-Ricks-Hughes Company, is 
in West Virginia this week visiting the mills. The 
company reports a quiet week but inquiries are more 
numerous and prices stronger as a rule, 

J. C. Donges, of the J. C. Donges Lumber Company, 
was out of the city on business part of this week, 
The company reports but little change in demand, with 
more inquiries and a fair run of orders. 

The Breitwieser-Wilson Company notes dullness in 
white pine for the present, but a better showing in 
yellow pine. A. G. Breitwieser, of this company, went 
to Chicago this week on a business trip. The planing 
mill business of this company is reported fairly active, 
with improvement in sight. Stocks are not large, and 
while demand is better than was expected, prices re- 
main soft. 

The Palmer & Seman’s Lumber Company reports 
a fairly good demand for good grades of hardwood. 
This company was last week elected a member of the 
Pittsburg Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 





NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 11.—Several bills will be given 
a hearing by Massachusetts legislative committees dur 
ing the next two weeks that are of importance to tum 
bermen. One bill, as previously reported, provides for 
lumber yards to be confined to certain districts of this 
city for the purpose of reducing the fire risk. This 
bill will be given a hearing February 28 at 10:30 a. m. 
House bill 860 will be given a hearing before the joint 
judiciary committee at 3 p. m., February 20. This bill 
allows the seller of lumber or building material the right 
to place a lien on his goods whether or not they have 
been used in construction. House bill 1281 refers to the 
surveying of lumber, especially in Boston, and house 
bill 1280 is on the survey and measurement of lumber. 
Both of, these bills will be heard before the committee 
on, mercantile affairs, February 21, at 10:30 a. m. 

Frank W. Lawrence, of Lawrence & Wiggin, and Will 
iam EK. Litchfield have been appointed delegates to the 
meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As 
sociation, Washington, D. C., March 1 and 2, from the 
Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Frank M. Fish, of Chicago, secretary of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, has been on the Boston 
market several days. 

The Brockaway-Smith Company dealer in and manu 
facturer of sash, windows and blinds, will operate a 
window factory in Charlestown. 














A NEW JERSEY LUMBER CENTER. 


NEWARK, N. J., Feb. 14.—The Coryell Lumber Com 
pany looks for a good spring trade and has secured an 
immense stock to supply it. This concern is now handling 
the hardwood output of the Pigeon River Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Stone & Hershey are certain they can see the silver 
lining to the cloud of dull gray that hovers over the 
trade. More than thet, they declare quite feelingly that 
they are coming in for their share of what is doing and 
expect that activity will continue to grow until it has 
developed into a full-fledged, healthy spring boom. This 
concern backs up its statement with the assertion that 
its mill in Maine has been operating to capacity since 
the beginning of the month. Bockhaven Bros., whose 
specialty is timbers, report trade quiet. 

Local lumbermen appear to favor the proposed Cana- 
dian reciprocity treaty. 

i 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


MANISTIQUE, Micu., Feb. 13.—James Mack, a veteran 
woodsman employed by the I. Stephenson Company, of 
Wells, has just fallen heir to a fortune of $100,000, left 
by his uncle, James Kelly, of San Francisco. 

Grant T. Stephenson, of Wells, of the I. Stephenson 
and other companies, is completing a 50-foot pleasure 
yacht, which will be one of the largest and finest on 
the lakes. A 30-horsepower engine has been installed. 
The boat has its own electric light plant, sleeping quar- 
ters for six persons, galley, dining room, bath room and 
all conveniences. 

The output of the Escanaba Manufacturing Company 
has been largely increased of late and the concern is 
putting out annually about 1,500,000 wooden butter 
dishes, 75,000 pie plates and 720,000 clothes pins. 





MINNESOTA. 











THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


Fair Chance of Passing Forest Fire Measure—Sur- 
veyors General of Logs and Lumber Appointed— 
Notice of Reorganization, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 15.—Practical agreement 
has been reached on the forestry bill, and there is a good 
chance of passing the measure framed by the state 
forestry board to put the forest fire protection service 
of Minnesota on a better footing. Gen. C. C. Andrews, 
present forestry commissioner, who has been holding out 
for a bill of his own which continued him in control, 
has withdrawn it and will not oppose the forestry board 
measure. It makes him secretary of the board at $2,500 
a year. The house committee on forestry is favorable 
to the bill, but will agree to some amendments, and wil! 
have a conference with the forestry board on the sub 
ject this week. 

Gov. A. O. Eberhart has oppointed surveyors general 
of logs and lumber for three of the four districts in the 
state. He has named William A. Kennedy for Duluth, 
I’. B. Yates for Stillwater, and J. W. Nash for Minne 
apolis. The appointment of Mr. Nash has been held up 
in the state senate for political reasons by Senator Wal 
lace, Of Minneapolis. There is some talk of legislation 
this winter to consolidate the districts and make only 
one surveyor general for the state, on account of the faet 
that business has fallen off in all the distriets. It was 
so light in the Minneapolis district last year that there 
was a deficit in the department. 

The Melville-Northway Lumber Company, recently or 
ganized, has been reorganized into the’ Melville Lumbe: 
Company, J. A. Kenworthy buying the interest of R. 8. 
Northway and becoming secretary and treasurer. 

James G. Wallace, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber 
Company, has left with a party of Minneapolis people 
for a pleasure trip to Panama, and will be gone about 
a month. 

Harrison G, Foster, eastern representative of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, went to Washington 
last week to attend the hearings on the Canadian reci 
procity treaty. 

*, A. Nolan, of St. Paul, a well known hardwood 
wholesaler, has left on an extended trip for his health. 
He went by way of New York and will cruise from 
there to Cuba and thence to Mexico before returning. 

W. I. Carpenter, of the W. 1. Carpenter Lumber Com 
pany, is on the Coast for one of his periodical inspec 
tion trips to properties in Washington. 

H. 8S. Gilkey, of Minneapolis, and I. R. Pendleton, of 
Kverett, Wash., of Pendleton & Gilkey, are in Mexico 
to investigate a timber proposition. 

H. S. Childs, secretary of the Northern Pine Manu 
facturers’ Association, has returned from Chieago, wher« 
he attended the conference on lumber freight rates, with 
G. Roy Hall, of Duluth, rate expert for the association. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


Big Sale of Norway—Deep Snow a Drawback to 
Woods Operations—Low Water Retards Mill Opera 
tions—New Terminal Project. 


DuLuTH, MINN., Feb. 15.—The Duluth Lumber Com 
pany has bought from the Vermillion Lumber Company, 
of Tower, Minn., 2,000,000 feet of norway. The Northern 
Pine Company, of Minneapolis, has sold some high grade 
lumber to the Laidlaw Lumber Company, of Buffalo, 
the same to be shipped by rail to Duluth and thence to 
Buffalo by boat next season. John McLeod, of the Laid 
law Lumber Company, has been conferring with repre- 
sentatives of the Northern Pine Company. 

Thomas York, of Chisholm, Minn., vice president and 
general manager of the Swan River Logging Company, 
was in this city this week. He says that the deep snow 
in the northern part of the state is getting to be a 
problem. His company operates a logging road from 
Chisholm to the Sturgeon Lake district. 

‘*There is three feet of snow on the level all over that 
region,’’ said Mr. York, ‘‘and it has drifted badly in 
places. The drifting has made it difficult for the opera 
tion of trains at times, and while there is not so much 
snow as to cut down the estimates of the log production 
it is making it difficult and more expensive to get re 
sults.’? 

A. C. Bossard, Grand Rapids, Minn., of the Ltasea 
Paper Company, reports that his plant is running at 
reduced capacity because of the unusually low water 1 
the upper Mississippi river. He does not look for much 
relief until the spring freshets occur, 

Logs to the amount of 13,832,000 feet and valued al 
$193,648 were towed through the Portage Lake canals, 
Lake Superior, during 1910, according to the annual 
report of the United States engineer, Col. Graham I 
Fitch. Lumber to the extent of 168,137,000 feet and 
valued at $3,572,911 was reported by the canal autior 
ities. The number of shingles is announced as 137,210, 
000, valued at $439,072, and lath at 7,756,000, valueu 
at $24,819. The Portage Lake canals, which separat: 
Keweenaw point from the mainland of the upper pen. 
sula of Michigan, are much navigated in heavy weather, 
and the bulk of the statistics are collected during tl 
spring and fall months, when many vessels go up nd 
down Lake Superior via the canals. 

William Scott, of Port Arthur, Ont., says that logging 
operations are proceeding in good shape with the Pigeo! 
River Lumber Company, of which he is secretary. The 
snow is about three feet deep in Ontario and_ there 
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are plenty of men to perform the work in the woods. 
Mr. Scott is an enthusiastic advocate of an automobile 
road between Duluth and Port Arthur, to skirt the north 
shore of Lake Superior, a distance of 175 miles. Duluth 
people are also boosting for the project. 

It is not so easy to get railway terminals in Duluth as 
it was in the old days. The Canadian Northern is the 
latest road to arrive, although it will not be in the city 
with its own rails until September. The road has ac- 
quired dock and terminal property at West Duluth, but it 
must also get to Duluth proper, and with this end in view 
is making a deal with the Northern Pacific whereby it 
may use its tracks to the passenger and freight station 
of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha road at 
the foot of Fifth avenue, west. A tentative agreement 
has been reached with both roads. The Canadian North 
ern will reach Superior over the Grassy Point bridge of 
the Northern Pacific. 





IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 


CLOQUET, MINN., Feb. 14.—Weather conditions con- 
tinue unfavorable to shipping, snow and sleet rendering 
the handling of lumber through the planing mills a com 
paratively slow task. 

Orders have gained somewhat on the mills during the 
week and traveling men report the prospects good for 
still further increase. 

The price situation shows no marked change, although 
a stiffening has been noted since the issuance of the new 
lists in January. 

One noticeable feature of the market is the movement 
of lath, which is very strong for this time of year, ship- 
ments during January having been nearly as heavy as for 
uny other month of the last year. Nos. 1 and 2 mixed 
lath are almost cleaned up, one mill reporting that it is 
not prepared to furnish either of these items in straight 
cars, 

Capt. William O’Neil, of Cass Lake, superintendent 
of logging on the Chippewa Indian reservation, has put 
«a force of men at work on the Fond du Lae reservation 
to make an estimate of the timber remaining uneut on 
the Jands which the state has acquired as a forest 
reserve. This timber was bought by Cloquet lumbermen 
and is being turned over to the state for experimental 
forestry purposes. 





WISCONSIN. 











CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Factory Trade Showing More Life—Upper Grade Dry 
Hardwoods Scarce—-Improved Demand from Box 
Factories—Canadian Reciprocity. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 14.—The Canadian reciprocity 
treaty advocated by President Taft and now being con 
sidered by Congress has been projected into the Wis 
consin legislature and the outcome is being awaited with 
interest by many lumbermen of the state. The matter 
came up in the form of a resolution that has the sane 
tion of the entire democratic membership and seeks to 
commit the Wisconsin legislature to the plan so earn 
estly urged by President Taft. : 

Several prominent lumbermen of the state are coming 
out boldly in favor of the reciprocity treaty. James T. 
sarber, of Kau Claire, president of the Northwestern 
Lumber Company, and who is interested in several other 
lumber concerns, is for the treaty. Col. W. K. Coffin, 
also of Kau Claire, who has extensive timber and lumber 
interests, is not unfavorable to the treaty. Opinions of 
timber owners residing in Milwaukee seem to be about 
divided upon the subject. 

Susiness in the local hardwood market seems to be 
somewhat in excess of trade in other lines, due to the 
fact that the factory trade is showing more life. The 
sash and door plants are beginning to prepare for the 
spring trade and orders from this source are increasing 
daily. Wholesalers say that the fact that stocks at most 
of the factories are light is a hopeful sign. Upper grade 
hardwood in dry stocks is scarce and predictions are 
being made that advances may be expected. Demand 
from the box factories seemed to be a little better this 
week and this has created a little more activity in lower 
grade stuff. The furniture’ people are placing some 
fairly good orders and their plants are in full operation. 
Hardwood flooring is active and a good trade is looked 
for in this line. 

Offices of the new Wisconsin Advancement Association, 
an organization made up largely of lumbermen and tim- 
ber owners of the state, have been opened in the Ger- 
mania building. The offices adjoin those of the Mer 
chants & Manufacturers’ Association, and as the secre- 
tary, William George Bruce, and the assistant secretary, 
George Geve, of this organization, serve in similar 
capacities in the new association, there will be no imme 
diate addition to the executive staff. ~Lumbermen say 
that William Irvine, of Chippewa Falls, who was elected 
president of the Wisconsin Advancement Association, is 
especially well qualified to fill that position. He has 
had broad experience, having been general manager of 
the Chippewa Lumber & Boom Company since 1884, 
receiving his appointment from Frederick Weyerhaeuser 
after several years as salesman. Mr. Irvine is 59 years 
old and has been in the Jumber business since 1868. In 
his new position he is intimately associated with all the 
interests, being secretary’ and director of the Northern 
Lumber Company, of Cloquet, Minn.; president and 
director of the American Immigration Company (the 
holding company for the cutover lands of the Weyer 
haeuser interests and other lumber companies in north 
ern Wisconsin); a director of the Wisconsin Central 


railway; director of the Lumbermen’s National bank, of 
Chippewa Falls, and a stockholder in several Weyer- 
haeuser corporations. 

Thomas J. Neacy, of the Filer & Stowell Company, well 
known sawmill machinery and engine manufacturing 
concern, of Milwaukee, goes Hugh Chalmers, Chicago, 
one better when he discusses Mr, Chalmers’ recent state- 
ment that the one great need of business nowadays is 
$10,000 men, for he actually offers two jobs for men of 
that kind. The jobs as road representatives have been 
open several years. 

An examination to secure eligibles to choose from in 
filling a vacancy in the government forest products 
laboratory at Madison, Wis., will be held Mareh 15, at 
Madison. 

~— 
ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, WIs., Feb. 13.—The Girard Lumber Com 
pany, of Dunbar, is decking a large part of its winter 
cut of logs on the east side of the pond and expects to 
have about 3,000,000 feet there by the spring breakup. 

Charles H. Roenitz has sold his interests in the She 
boygan Cigar Mold Company, of Sheboygan, to Charles 
I’, Moses, John W. Will and Mrs. L. Ebert. The com- 
pany manufactures cigar box lumber, thin sawed bass- 
wood and packing cases. The new company has reincor 
porated for $10,000 and adopted the name of the Sheboy- 
gan Cigar Box Lumber Manufacturing Company. The 
same line of manufacture will be continued. 

C. W. Jackson has sold his interests in the Janesville 
Carriage Company, of Janesville, to Carl A. and George 
O. Buchholtz, who are now the exclusive owners. The 
company is one of the oldest in the state having been 
organized in 1857. It was incorporated in 1893 with a 
capital stock of $30,000. It has built up a large busi 
ness in carriages and motor bodies. 

The tron River Lumber Company, of Iron River, has 
sold its entire winter hardwood cut, amounting to sey 
eral hundred thousand feet, to the G. W. Jones Lumber 
Company, of Appleton. 

A plan is on foot, started by Messrs. Gooding and 
Mylrea, of Wausau, to locate a box screen factory at 
Wittenberg. However, the bonus demanded is considered 
too large by the citizens. 

The Habighorst-Gardner excelsior plant at Rice Lake 
is employing sixty men and boys in the mill and yards 
and is having a rush season. Last year the factory 
operated 3,210 hours or 321] days in the twelve months 
up to December 1. The plant has been closed for five 
weeks because of the recent, fire. 

H. J. Brumlic, of Klondyke, has finished his season’s 
logging and has started his saw mill. 








IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 

MELLEN, WiIs., Feb, 14.—George EK. Foster, president 
of the Foster-Latimer and Mellen Lumber companies, 
was elected county highway commissioner at the annual 
meeting of the county board at Ashland last Tuesday, 
us a representative of the Ashland County Good Roads’ 
Association, 

Hemlock is looking up and the prospect is for a bet 
ter trade than for several seasons. Yellow pine, which 
has been entering this market for several years, is $4 
above hemlock, while $2 is a fair margin. The indica- 
tions are that the South is getting tired of selling lum 
ber at a loss and throwing in the stumpage. 

The Paine Lumber Company has been dismantling 
machinery in the saw mill at Glidden this week and 
shipping it to Oshkosh. All the modern veneer machinery 
has been shipped from the factory long ago, and the 
present shipment from the saw mill wiil leave only such 
machinery as that concern can not profitably use in its 
plants elsewhere. 

George Martin and his son Harold, who were employed 
at Camp 13 of the Westboro Lumber Company, came 
home Monday night, as their camp burned Monday 
afternoon. Everything was lost. 

lor the last two months the Lron River Lumber Com 
pany has been operating two railway camps to supply 
the mill with hardwood logs—one at Sutherland and the 
other tributary to Cusson. The hardwood at Cusson 
was all cut out last week and the railway camp discon- 
tinued until the season for sawing pine opens in the 
spring. The camp at Sutherland will be operated, how 
ever, for about two months longer, and the mill will be 
kept supplied for both the day and night run, 





— 


WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 

MERRILL, Wis., Feb. 14.—The Merrill Veneer Com 
pany has bought all the land in the Sixth ward that was 
owned by the Gilkey & Anson Company, about thirty 
five acres, together with the old planing mill and box 
factory buildings, office and sheds, for a veneer plant. 

The H. W. Wright Lumber Company’s saw mill is 
running day and night to its capacity. Its planing mill 
closed Saturday for an indefinite period, as orders are 
scarce, 

All the yards report a shortage of 2x6’s and. wider, 
16 feet and longer and also 2x8’s to 2x12’s, any length 
in hemlock; consequently many orders are being turned 
down. 

The branch of the St. Paul road running *to Gleason, 
Algonac and Dunfield is a busy line this winter. There 
are fifty-four sidetracks and at each logs are being 
decked so that they can hauled during the summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Stange left last Monday for Hot 
Springs, Ark., where they will stay several weeks 


ere" 


The Barnwell Lumber Company, of Barnwell, 8. C., 
recently organized, has acquired 7,000 acres of land in 
South Carolina, located about fifty miles east of Atlanta, 
Ga. The timber is chiefly white wood, cypress and pine. 
A plant will be tmstalled. 
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This word 

means a great 

deal to all of us. Credit is an important 

factor in business success when used rightly but 

becomes a destructive agent in the hands of dis- 
honest men. In connection with our 


Red Book Service 


which furnishes dependable reports on the lumber 
and woodworking trade, we have a well organized 


Law and Collection Department 


at your service. 
perience collecting lumbermen’s accounts. Let 
us give further particulars regarding this service. 


Lumbermen’s Credit 


Association 
Established 1876 


We've had over 32 years’ ex- 


TT Jackson Bivd., Chicago 116 Nassau St., New York 
Please mention the American Lumberman 








BUY TREES AND GET RICH 


W. I. EWART 


TIMBER LAND 
INVESTMENT BROKER 


826-7 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Write ue what you have, will send inspector to Mill. 
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You Should See These 


Screen Doors 
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Seat 


To judge 
their merit. 
They are 
handsome in 
appearance, 
the 
construction 
is perfect, 
they will 
stand the 
weather 


longer and 


Cost 
You 
Less. 





Write for booklet sent free. 


The G. A. Walker Mfg. Co. 


KIOWA, KANSAS. 
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A Good Photograph 


With snap and ginger in it is what a business man wants— 
; the Root Studio makes this kind, has maintained a reputation 
i for twenty years for Men's pictures. We number many 
£ prominent Lumbermen as regular patrons of this studio, and 
many of the portraits produced from time to time in the 
/ 
u 








American Lumberman were taken here at Root’s. Surprise 
our wife or friends with a good photograph of youself as a 
oliday gift or a souvenier of your trip to Chicago; call and 

see us when in town. 


243 Wabash Ave. 
*9 Cor. Jackson Blvd. 


*ROOT STUDIO C 











f L. L. Smith & Company 


t Manufacturers and Wholsalers 


North Carolina and Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine, Hemlock, Cypress 
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i} The Douglas Planing Mill Co. 
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‘Onaway, experienced a successful year in 











FROM THE WOLVERINE STATE. 








THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Increased Output of Mills in Saginaw River District 
for 1910—Figures Covering Output of Nine Plants 
and Compared with 1909. 

Bay City AND SaGinaw, Feb, 14.—While the lumber 
trade of 1910 dragged a little in the Saginaw River dis- 
trict, including Bay City and Saginaw, the figures show 
an increased output. The product of the saw mills for 
1910 aggregated 123,497,395 feet, of which only about 
6,000,000 feet was pine, the remainder being hardwood 
and hemlock. Eight manufacturing plants are at Bay City 
and one at Saginaw. ‘The quantities manufactured by 
the several concerns were: 

Bay City—W. D. Young & Co, 19,908,697 feet ; Campbell 
Lumber Company, 19,352,000; The Kneeland-Bigelow Com 
pany, 19,818,638; Kneeland, Buell & Bigelow Company, 21,- 
305,164; Richardson Lumber Company, 12,800,000; Knapp & 
Scott, 12,884,896; Estate S. G. M. Gates, 5,300,000 ; Stand- 
ard Hoop Company, 628,000; total, 112,097,395 feet; Bliss 
& Van Auken (Saginaw), 10,500,000; total for River district, 
124,497,395 feet. 

One shingle mill at Essexville, a suburb of Bay 
City, operated by Courval & Co., manufactured 10,064,000 
shingles for the Cornwall Lumber Company, of Saginaw. 
The plants manufacturing lath, with output, were: 

W. D. Young & Co., 950,000 pieces ; Campbell Lumber Com 
yany, 4,750,000; Richardson Lumber Company, 2,500,000 ; 
Knapp & Scott, 1,526,000; Kneeland, Buell & Bigelow Com 
pany, 4,228,000; Estate 8. G. M. Gates, 200,000; total, 14,- 
154,000. 

The quantity of lumber manufactured in 1909 in this 
district was 114,659,672 feet. The fifty-odd woodworking 
plants in the district, including box, sash, door and 
blind, and planing mill plants, work up annually over 
100,000,000 feet of pine lumber brought by boat, not in 
cluding millions of feet by rail—153,749,580 feet of 
suwlogs were hauled over the Michigan Central (Mack 
inaw division) last year, The railroads moved out of 
Bay City and Saginaw last year in round numbers 326, 
000,000 feet of lumber, exclusive of cedar products. 

Krom 1851 to 1910, inclusive, there has been mianu- 
factured by the saw mills on the Saginaw river, within 
a distance of twenty-five miles, a total of 24,797,377,- 
245 feet of lumber, a quantity unequaled by any manu 
facturing district of like proportions anywhere east of 
the Rocky mountains. The output last year was the 
largest in any single year in the last several years. 

The David Ward Estate is disposing of a large quan 
tity of timbtr land traversed by the Detroit & Charle 
voix road north of Bay City and extending from I'red 
eric on the Michigan Central (Mackinaw division) to 
Kast Jordan. The Buckley & Douglas Lumber Company, 
of Manistee, recently bought a tract of this timber in 
Antrim and Kalkaska counties, estimated to contain 
40,000,000 feet, the Anderson Company, of Cadillac, 
bought 4,000 acres, and R. Hanson & Sons are reported 
to have bought about fifteen forties. Some of this tim 
ber was sold at $90 to $100 an acre. 

The weather in the valley has been soft the last few 
days and the snow has disappeared. North in the lum 
ber districts very good sleighing is still reported and 
operations have not been materially hindered. 

The branch road being constructed by the Detroit & 
Mackinae Railroad Company from Posen, north of Al- 
pena, to Rogers City, will be in operation early in the 
spring. Small lumber operators are hauling forest prod 
ucts to the line of the new road. A-siding will be put 
in near Hagensville, and C. D’Vincent is decking 200,- 
000 pieces of cedar there to be moved as soon as the 
road is in commission, William Vaughan has banked 17, 
WOU pieces of cedar at Pack’s siding for R. P. Holihan, 
of Millersburg. 

Robinson & KEymer have remodeled their saw mill at 
Posen, installed new machinery, and have a full stock of 
logs for the season’s run. 

The Lobdell-Churehill Manufacturing Company, of 
business in 
1910. The plant manufactured 27,630 feet of pine lum 
ber, 480,020 feet of hemlock and 6,254,891 feet of hard- 
wood lumber. It also manufactured 1,820,625 pieces of 
lath and 15,360,000 shingles. The plant is operated the 
year through. 

Two or three million feet of logs and 200,000 pieces of 
cedar are being got out in Arenac county this winter 
in the vicinity of Au Gres. 

The Batchelor ‘Timber Company, of West Branch, 
manufactured last season 365,000 feet of pine lumber, 
4,000,000 feet of hemlock and 4,900,000 feet of hard- 
wood lumber, also 832,000 pieces of lath. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Number of Large Building Jobs Being Figured—New 
Code Becomes Effective—New Yard to Be Opened-— 
Creditors’ Meeting. 

Detroit, Micu., Feb. 14.—The report of the Builders’ 
& Traders’ Exchange for last week gives promise of an 
active spring. A number of large jobs are being fig- 
ured by contractors and work has actually started on sev- 
eral large buildings in spite of unfavorable weather con- 
ditions. The new building code has finally passed the 
common council, has been approved by the mayor and is 
now in effect. This will make for a better class of 
buildings in the city and will greatly increase the power 
of the building commission, whose authority was limited 
under the old building ordinance. 

The F. M. Sibley Lumber Company is preparing to 
open a yard at Jefferson avenue and the Detroit Terminal 
railway in the extreme east end of the city, with George 
Dewey, formerly with the City Lumber Company, in 


charge. This is in the heart of a rapidly growing indus- 
trial section and offers a good field. 

C. W. Kotcher left Saturday on an extended trip to 
California, combining business with pleasure. A. K. 
Hunton, of Hunton & Weeks, is in Georgia and will be 
away about three weeks. The firm has extensive inter 
ests in the South. 

John Letich, vice president of the Grace Harbor Lum 
ber Company, is a patient in the Battle Creek sanitorium. 
He has been in ill health for some time. 

Hugh L. Cox, of Portland, Ore., formerly a_ well 
known lumberman of Cheboygan, has been in Detroit for 
the last several days on business. 

At a meeting of the creditors of the Card Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, last Friday, James I. Butcher, 
of the Kuehl-Butcher Lumber Company; J. M. Clifford, 
of the J. M. Clifford Lumber Company, and Robert 
Brown, all of Detroit, were appointed an executive com- 
mittee for the creditors. The business is still in charge 
of the Detrcit Trust Co., trustee. 

Joseph W. Humphrey, secretary-treasurer of the Mich- 
igan-Arkansas Lumber Company, has just left for a long 
trip through the timber districts of the South and the 
Pacific coast. He will devote his attention chiefly to 
studying hardwood conditions. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


Reciprocity Believed Step in Right Direction—Buyers 
Holding Off and Lumbermen Holding On—Big Tim 
ber Harvest. 

MENOMINEE, Micu., Feb. 13.—The reciprocity com 
pact is the subject of general discussion among the lum 
bermen and the balance of opinion seems to be in favor 
of the agreement. While few of the local lumbermen 
are directly interested in the issue, nearly all are in 
clined to believe that it is a step in the right direction. 

This is the season in which the lumbermen are doing 
little but cutting wood. Prices are not tempting. Buyers 
are holding off and lumbermen are holding on. In the 
woods conditions have been ideal for several weeks, but 
there has come that which is never welcomed by the lum 
berman—a Iebruary thaw. Soft weather the early part 
of the week threatens to upset many well laid plans of 
the loggers, and zero weather, however unwelcome in the 
cities, would prove a boon to the loggers. Ice condi- 
tions on Green bay seem to indicate an early breakup 
and lumbermen are uneasy and impatient when soft 
weather breaks up their roads and retards their 
operations, 

During the last month there has been a wonderful 
harvest of timber. The Chicago & North-Western rail 
road has been handling 1,000,000 feet.of timber daily 
in this vieinity and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
and the Wisconsin & Michigan have been working to 
capacity. 

Prices on cedar posts are satisfactory and inquiries 
indicate a large demand. 

The Peninsular Box & Lumber Company is working 
to capacity and reports a most encouraging outlook for 
boxes. Inquiries are numerous and there is every pros 
pect of satisfactory business. 

The L’Anse Bay Lumber Company has been organized 
in L’Anse, Baraga county, with a capital stock of $500, 
QUO, and will do a general lumbering and milling busi 
ness. A saw mill will be erected on the site of the one 
dlestroyed by fire in 1896, when the L’Anse Lumber Com 
pany’s mill was burned, together with the business 
district of the village. The new plant will be a double 
band mill with a capacity of 75,000 feet a day and will 
run throughout the year. Work on the construction of the 
plant will begin in a few weeks and it is hoped to have 
the mill in commission in the early fall. A lath, shingle 
and planing mill will be operated in connection with the 
main plant. The company owns 20,000 acres of timber 
land in the upper peninsula, much of it being tributary 
to L’Anse, and it is estimated that there is material 
enough on hand to keep the mill in continuous operation 
for thirty-five years. John O. Maxey, the well known jum- 
herman, is at the head of the enterprise. 

The Escanaba Lumber Company, which is carrying 
on a big industry at Masonville, Delta county, and has 
bought an immense acreage of timber recently, will add 
to its mills a third plant in the spring. It will be a 
single band saw mill, with resaw of ordinary wood con- 
struction, adjoining the present group of buildings. 

J. A. Robinson, formerly manager of the Manistique 
& Superior railway, has accepted a similar position with 
the Eseanaba Lumber Company, which plans to operate 
a logging and passenger railroad between Curtis and 4 
point in Germfask township, Schoolcraft county. 

The Worcester Lumber Company, of Chassell, has put 
its big mill into night operation for the first time since 
last September. The night operations are the result of 
increased log receipts, which overtax the daylight capacity 
of the mill. KE, A. Hamar, general manager of the cor 
pany, says the outlook is generally good, particular!) 
because the prospect is favorable for a higher hemloc! 
market. Hemlock is not profitable to lumber at cu! 
rent prices, though the bulk of the lumbering in tli 
copper country and the upper peninsula is in this ti 
ber. The Chassell mill is receiving unusually la: 
quantities of pine from points east of Marquette aud 
along the Copper range, but the time is not far distant, 
says Mr. Hamar, when pine will be a minus factor 
upper peninsula lumbering. 

Cyril Doucette, supervisor of Au Train township, 
ger county, is making a fine record this winter. He ! 
already cut and banked 2,000,000 feet of logs on i 
Train lake and hopes to have at least 3,000,000 ! 
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banked by Mareh 1. 
of hemlock bark. 


He is also handling 3,000 cords 
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FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


Retail Association Growing Fast—Incorporation of 
Temple Company—Curtailment Requested of Furni- 
ture Manufacturers, 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 14.—Fred I. Nichols, of 
the Nichols & Cox Lumber Company, and E. K. Pritchett, 
of the Macey Company, will represent the Grand Rapids 
Board of Trade at the meeting in Chicago tomorrow to 
consider reciprocity with Canada. 

It is the Dennis Lumber Company that has moved into 
new Offices in the Michigan Trust building, not the 
Dennis Bros. Salt & Lumber Company, as reported last 
week. The latter concern remains in the Murray build- 
ing. 

‘*T am closing out certain lines of stock,’’ says Charles 
Dregge, of the Dregge-Grover Lumber Company, ‘‘and 
shall continue in the lumber business, but whether alone 
or with a partner has not yet been determined. ‘The 
change will probably be made the first of the month.’’ 

Secretary Sweet, of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, reports a gain of seventeen mem- 
bers during and since the Bay City convention and an 
addition of fifty-nine to the membership rolls during the 
Jast six months. 

The Grand Rapids Furniture Temple Company has 
been incorporated with the following officers: President, 
George P. Hummer, West Michigan Furniture Company, 
Holland; vice president, C. KE. Rigley, Estey Manufactur- 
ing Company, Owosso; secretary-treasurer, C. O. Skinner, 
Grand Rapids. Work has begun in construction of an 
8-story exhibition building across the street from the new 
post office, on Lyon, Division and Lonia streets. 

All furniture and woodworking concerns of the city 
have had submitted to them by the trades and labor 
council copies of a trade agreement which calls for a 
9-hour day, an increase of 10 percent in wages and other 
minor concessions, to become effective April 1. 

Claude Hamilton, of the Michigan Trust Company, an 
ofiicer and stockholder in a number of lumber and timber 
concerns, was elected president of the Lincoln Club at 
Saturday’s meeting. The banquet held in the evening, 
with Col. Theodore Roosevelt as the star attraction, drew 
a number of prominent lumbermen from different parts 
of the state. 

J. S. Linton, of this city, secretary of the National 
Association of Furniture Manufacturers, has sent out a 
letter to manufacturers advising them to curtail their 
business, so that it will not exceed 75 percent of their 





normal output, in order to avoid disturbed conditions and 
possibly lower prices. He says: ‘‘ Business indications 
for the spring apparently do not warrant the expecta- 
tion that any more goods will be placed in the country 
than were used last spring.’’ 

The annual meeting of the Weidman Timber Company 
was held last week and directors were reélected as fol- 
lows: John 8S. Weidman, Claude Hamilton, John T. 
Byrne, Lee M. Hutchins, Van A. Wallin, Clay H. Hol- 
lister, George F. Beardsley, F. K. Heath, McGeorge 
Bundy and John 8. Weidman, jr. 

Carroll F, Sweet, president of the Fuller & Rice Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Company, and E. K. Pritchett, 
secretary of the Macey Company, were elected on the 
directorate of the Grand Rapids Board of Trade at the 
annual meeting last Saturday. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


Low Stocks and Good Outlook—Season’s Logging Un- 
usually Heavy—An Excellent Office Record—Sale of 
Standing Timber. 

CADILLAC, Micu., Feb. 14.—The outlook for spring 
trade in all kinds of lumber is good, with stocks on hand 
smaller than they were a year ago.’ The building outlook 
is good and manufacturers generally predict a better 
trade than for 1910. 

’ This has been an unusual season for timber operations 

and many concerns in this locality have put in a large 

number of logs and timber. Murphy & Diggins put in 

2,000,000 feet of hemlock and hardwoods at Lola siding, 

which will be brought to Cadillae over Grand Rapids & 

Indiana rails. The Cummer-Diggins Company has in 

over 8,000,000 feet. 

President Bigelow, of the Michigan Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has appointed Ralph Gilchrist, 
of Alpena, chairman of the forestry committee of that 
association, vice R. Hanson, of Grayling, resigned. 

Bruce Odell, sales manager for the Cummer-Diggins 
Company, is convalescing from a week’s illness and has 
been absent from his office on this account for the first 
time in eight years. 

M. E. Darrah, of Big Rapids, has just sold the standing 
timber on the C. M. Darrah farm near Stanwood to Enos 
& Bradfield, of Grand Rapids, for $5,000. The timber 
will be cut at once. It is estimated that there is 800, 
000 feet of standing timber on the farm in addition to 
many thousand feet of stove wood. Two years ago the 
timber was offered at the same price, but did not find 
ready sale. Since then about $3,000 worth of timber has 
been removed. 








TIDE OF TRADE IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD. 








FROM THE VALLEY METROPOLIS. 


Trade Makes Spurt—Inquiry Heavy and of Good Tone 
Common Oak Moving Well—Current Opinions of the 
Trade. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 14.—The board of directors of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange held its regular monthly 
meeting Friday and transacted routine business. The 
organization is worrying along without a secretary while 
A. H. Bush is away on a two months’ leave of absence 
for his health. 

The hardwood trade has taken a spurt. Two or three 


big orders made their appearance, somewhat unexpect- 


edly. One concern got a hurry call for 225,000 feet of 
gum. Most of the buying has been in small lots. There 
is a good volume of inquiry and a good tone to it, and 
the local dealers are expecting a big spring trade. 

George Hibbard, of the Steel & Hibbard Lumber Com- 
pany, says trade is a little quiet, probably more so than 
usual, but from indications he thinks that there will be 
a decided spurt within the next thirty days. Common 
oak is moving freely, being taken by flooring factories, 
which would indicate that there is some activity in the 
building trade. Considerable green lumber is on hand, 
but not much that is dry. 

lire broke out suddenly at an early hour Saturday 
evening in the plow handle department of the Henry 
Quellmalz Lumber & Manufacturing Company’s plant 
on the South side, which brought all of the fire fight- 
ing apparatus to the scene and oceasioned considerable 
excitement. The firemen had difficulty in extinguishing 
the blaze, but succeeded in confining it to that one de- 
partment. Mr. Quellmalz has enjoyed a good trade. 

Joe Hafner, manager of the lumber department of 
the Hafner Manufacturing Company, has had a fair run 
of orders so far this month. Judging from the volume 
and the tone of the inquiries business in the spring will 
be good. Henry Hafner, manager of the sash and door 
end of the business, is in the Southwest studying con 
ditions, which are encouraging. 

Thomas Powe, of the Thomas Powe Lumber Company, 
reports a fairly good run of orders. Inch ash has been 
Showing more life the last week or two than it has at 
any other time in six months. Furniture factories are 
the buyers. Common ash and poplar are improving. 
Mr. Powe will leave this week for a trip to the produc- 
ing territory of the South. 

Julius Scheve, of the Krebs & Scheve Lumber Com- 
pany, states that his concern has been getting a satis- 
factory volume of business this month. Inquiry is strong 
ani he looks for a good spring trade. His concern is 
carrying an exceptionally large and well assorted stock. 

E. W. Blumer, sales manager for the Lothman Cypress 
Company, has returned from a trip to Iowa. He attended 
a convention and also picked up a few orders to pay 
expenses and then some, Trade is fair with his house, 
but prices are unsatisfactory. 

E. W. Wiese and C. E. Thomas, of the Thomas & 


Proectz Lumber Company, are inspecting new mill at 
Belzona, which has just been completed. This mill was 
built to replace the old one. It has a capacity of 50,000 
feet. daily, with about five miles of logging road into the 
timber. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Com- 
pany, reports that his trade has shown improvement this 
this week. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Country Retailers Buying Freely—Lineyard Orders 
Scarce—Talk of Changing State Capital—Closing of 
Big Railroad Contract. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 14.—Buying by small country 
retail dealers has been brisk this week. Necessarily this 
class of buying was in small lots and the sales brought 
firm prices. 

Lineyard buying and inquiry have fallen off. Lack of 
activity in this class of buying is causing no apprehen- 
sion, as the line yards stocked up heavily in December. 

Conditions at the producing end of the business are bet- 
ter. The car situation has improved. Inclement weather 
has hindered logging operations, but most of the mills 
have logs enough on hand to keep busy. Stocks as a rule 
are about normal. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Furniture Board 
of Trade this week the proposition to remove the capital 
from Jefferson City to St. Louis was indorsed. An invi 
tation was extended to the National Retail Furniture 
Dealers’ Association to meet in this city next month. 

A. M. Hill, sales representative of the Southern Pine 
Lumber Company, has been getting orders this week at 
advanced prices. He predicts a good spring trade. 

It is understood that the Big Four railroad this week 
will close a contract for 30,000,000 feet of lumber, bids 
for which were invited the first of this month. Several 
local concerns have made bids for this order, which in- 
cludes bridge timber, caps, stringers, a small lot of ties, 
depot stock ete. This is about the biggest railroad order 
that has floated around this city for some time. 

F, J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Lumber Com- 
pany, is having a fair volume of business. Inquiries are 
coming in strong and on the whole there is a better tone 
to the market. 

F. R. Pierce, of the Lewis Werner Saw Mill Company, 
reports a strong demand from small country dealers. 
Inquiry is developing from lineyard people but there 
has not been much of this sort of buying. Spring pros 
pects look good. 

C. M. MeDaris, of the Consolidated Saw Mills Com- 
pany, has returned from a trip among the southern mills. 
He reports that prospects are brighter in the producing 
territory. 

R. M. Morris, sales manager of the Van Cleave Lumber 
Company, reports a strong volume of inquiry this week 
and a fair amount of business from the smaller retail 
dealers. Lineyard buying has not been much in evidence. 











Made in 4 sizes, Single or Double. 





A satisfactory VARIABLE FEED on a saw mill 
must not only be positive and always under perfect 
control, but must also be simple and durable. 

Ours has all of these requirements, also has 
fewer parts to wear and can be changed more 
quickly than any other. 

The “gig back” is very rapid and these features 
as well as others just as desirable, in addition to 
the excellent materials and workmanship in our 
mills, make them the best on the market. 

Our prices are very reasonable. 
illustrated and descriptive circulars. 


The Randle Machinery Co. 


1820 Powers Street - Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Send for 





Sole Manufacturers of 


THE “‘LEADER”’ INJECTOR 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


The best boiler feeder made 











Also Steam Engines, Boilers, General Saw Mill Machinery, etc. 
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MACHINERY costes ocr: 


Our Specisity, MARINE MACHINERY 


Our facilities 
are excellent 
for doing this 
work—we 
buildnothing 
else — in the 
quickest pos- 
sible time 
consistent 
with the at- 
tention it de- 
serves. 





Send for our Catalog. 


MARINE IRON WORKS of Chicago, Ill. Dept.“A.L.” 











INTER-OCEAN STEEL CoO. 


Locomotive [2 For Logging 
Tires MARK Roads 


Office, Railway Exchange, Chicage. Works, Chicago Heights, I. 














HOW’S YOUR TALLY? 


You can save much time, do your work 
much better, and avoid mistakes if you use 


The CLIMAX TALLY BOOK 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew what is wanted. Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
popes, printing and special ruling are high grade. The CLIMAX 

as 110 pages and when closed is44x In. Price, postpaid, one 
copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, ... _... $7.60 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 
315 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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E.V. BABCOCK & CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S. A. 


We have at our TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. 
MILL Large Quantities: 


6-4" Sound Wormy Chestnut 
1x12" No. 2 Hemlock 


DAVIS W. VA. MILL: 


3,000' 5-4" 1st and 2nd Curley Birch 
2,400' 6-4" Ist and 2nd Curley Birch 
6,000' 4-4" No. 1 Com. Plain Red Birch 


ASHTOLA, PA. MILL: 


10,000' 5-4" No. 2 Com. & Better Cherry 
22,000' 6-4" No. 1 Com. Hard Maple. 


ALL BAND SAWED AND DRY. 


Planing mill facilities at all our mills—Ask for Stock Lists 











You Can Qed 
Show Our Stock ‘** 


and not be ashamed you $3) 
handle it. Better order Wy 


now a supply of our choice oa 





SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, YELLOW PINE, POPLAR 
AND HARDWOODS, LATH AND DIMENSION. 


We give all orders careful attention 
and can ship promptly. 


| The McDonald Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers, PITTSBURG, PA, 





/WHITE. PINE 








THE INTERIOR LBR. CO.. 


PITTSBURG, PA, 
Is in the market for 


HEMLOCK LATH 
















Elevated. 


with bath, and up. Special rates for summer months. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 





Hotel Cumberland 


S. W. Corner Broadwa 

at 54th St., Near 50t 

Street Subway Station 
and 53rd Street 


Ideal location. Near theatres, shops and Central Park. 
New, Modern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
Hotel] in New York, all outside rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 


Y P. STIMSON R. J. BINGHAM 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial Formerly with hen Woodward 

















CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION. 








CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 
Good Domestic Demand for Yellow Pine at Advanced 

Prices—Opposition to President’s Reciprocity Agree- 

ment—Railroad Gross Earnings. 

New OrLEANS, Feb. 13.—Further improvement in the 
state of the market is reported, with prices firm and a 
growing demand, The steadiness of yellow pine quota 
tions is helping other woods as well and one of the best 
evidences that the yellow piners are standing firm for 
their advanced quotations is the better call for cypress 
lowers, which for some uses compete with southern pine. 
Not only is there more active call for this cypress stock, 
but some of the operators have been able to advance their 
quotations on No, 2 common an average of 50 cents. 
Cypress shingles, on which another advance of 10 cents 
has been tacked lately, are selling ahead of the saws; 
while the call for cypress lath has picked up perceptibly. 
There is a good domestic movement of yellow pine, and 
the buyers seem at last to be accepting the lifted quota 
tions as fixtures, though offers are still made on the basis 
of last December’s concessions—and as regularly turned 
down, according to report. The export pine market has 
not developed according to expectations, but there is 
a good inquiry and a considerable movement. Little is 
heard about the railroad call. Car supply seems to be 
easy throughout this territory. 

Improvements to cost upward of $30,000 are being 
added to the big hardwood plant of the Otis Manufactur- 
ing Company, on the river front near Peters avenue, and 
when these are finished the mill capacity will be consid 
erably increased. A dry kiln has been completed and 
another boiler installed. The company also is planning 
to increase the floor area of its mill. I. G. Otis returned 
a short time ago from a trip to Honduras, where he 
made extensive purchases of mahogany timber. 

The Bewie Lumber Company, of Bowie, is loading two 
solid cargoes of cypress cross ties at the New Orleans 
docks for Porto Rico, to fill an order placed, it is under- 
stood, by the colonial government, following a test by its 
experts of the most available cross tie material for use 
in that colony. This probably is the largest single ship- 
ment of cross ties ever sent out from this port. ‘The 
Baker-Wakefield Company last week loaded a cargo of 
cypress ties at Donaldsville for Vera Cruz. 

During the last thirty days it is estimated that nearly 
$1,000,000 has been invested by outsiders in Louisiana 
lands, the bulk of it by prospectors from the East and 
middle West, who expect to occupy and farm their newly 
acquired holdings, Owing to the fact that the dealers 
in plantation properties and reclaimed lands have con 
ducted a systematic and well advertised campaign, that 
kind of land is selling more rapidly than the cutover 
lands, though it is as a rule held at much higher prices. 
Notwithstanding, a lively interest in cutever lands is 
manifest. ; 

The legislative committee of the New Orleans Progres 
sive Union today passed a resolution opposing adoption 
of the President’s reciprocity agreement, on the ground 
that it will injuriously affect Louisiana interests. It is 
not unlikely that the organization will send representa- 
fives to Washington to assist in the fight against that 
measure, while it is practically assured that at least 
three members of the Louisiana delegation in the house 
will oppose it in spite of its approval by the demo- 
cratic caucus. 

The Louisiana Railroad Commission has elected Henry 
Jastremski its secretary, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
appointment of former Secretary W. M. Barrow to be 
assistant attorney general of Louisiana. At the time 
of his election Mr, Jastremski was serving as secretary 
of the state board of appraisers. 

Another appointment of interest to Louisiana lumber- 
men is that of Justin I’, Denechaud, former state senator, 
to be secretary to the state commissioner of agriculture 
and immigration. He will be in charge of the state immi- 
gration office in New Orleans, succeeding the late J. F. 
Knoepfler, who died a few days ago. Mr. Denechaud was 
formerly manager of the Denechaud hotel and is also a 
member of the state conservation commission. 

Reports of railroads doing business in Mississippi, for 
the last quarter of 1910, generally show improvement 
over the same quarter in 1909. The [linois Central re- 
ported gross receipts of $6,679,252, against $6,405,659 
the year before; the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, $3,445,- 
649, compared with $3,083,980 for the same quarter of 
the previous year. The Gulf & Ship Island shows a net 
revenue of $196,382, as against a net of $187,977 for the 
last quarter of 1909. 

W. G. Hollis, secretary of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, with headquarters in Minneapolis, 
and John W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, Ia., a prominent 
member of that association, were in New Orleans Satur- 
day and yesterday. 








WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Feb, 13.—The export market has 
taken a slump and indications point to extreme dullness 
during the next few weeks. The cause is fluetuation in 
freight rates. This has continued until the foreign mar- 
kets have become thoroughly unsettled. Some business 
is being done with American tonnage, but as a rule this 
is confined to Porto Rican cargoes and in small quan 
tities. What cargoes are going out are in bottoms char 
tered several months ago. 

The domestic market is just the reverse of the for 
eign, and millmen are congratulating themselves that such 
is the case, as usually the two markets slump together. 
The interior trade is now better than for any time since 


Christmas, and the number of inquiries received and new 
orders placed denote a staple market. Many of the mills 
are cutting almost exclusively for the interior trade. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


General Advance Reported with Better Business to 
Come—Satisfactory Demand for Railroad Material 
—Call for Lower Grades. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Feb. 14.—Better busines® is re 
ported by most of the yellow pine mills throughout south 
western Louisiana. A general advance has been made. 
A particularly gratifying feature of the demand is that 
it is coming from a source which means that other busi 
ness of great volume is sure to follow. The western 
states are now taking a large amount of yellow pine, 
after having been almost completely out of the market 
for more than six months. The approach of spring, 
which means that the farmers in the West can get into 
the fields once more, always results in a greatly increased 
demand for all grades of yellow pine, and while it is 
more than sixty days before real spring will arrive, 
unseasonably pleasant weather has caused this demand 
to make its appearance earlier than usual. 

Demand for railroad material has been very satis 
factory, and some sales agents are inclined to the belief 
that the big lines of the South intend to buy heavily 
during the next few weeks. Requests for estimates 
have been received from a large number of southern 
railroads and one or two western lines. 

The call for lower grades continues. Nos. 2 and 3 
have been sold at an advance over what they were being 
held at thirty days ago, and in several cases local mills have 
made a cleanup of stocks they have been carrying some 
time. 

Buyers for northern and western wholesalers and job 
bers who have been in this section recently state that 
yard stocks of the mills of both southwestern Louisians 
and southeastern Texas are very badly broken. Many 
of the orders now being received are for assorted ears 
and ‘some tall sortin’ ’’ has to be done to fill them. 

Mexican business has been curtailed greatly, due to the 
reported rebellion in that country. Many of the dealers 
in and near Mexico City have canceled orders on account 
of the outbreaks. Notwithstanding this, over 3,000,000 
feet of yellow pine was shipped through Sabine Pass 
during the week. 

Cypress mills continue to do a very good business. 
Almost all the large plants are running full time and 
the demand seems to be very fair. Some of the mills 
say that prices are not advancing in proportion to yel 
low pine, but taken as a whole, there is very little com 
plamt being made by cypress manufacturers. 

Lumbermen are very much interested in the proposed 
Canadian reciprocity treaty. The feeling prevails that 
it would be a great blow to the industry to have lumber 
placed on the free list and for that reason the Louisiana 
congressmen have been appealed to do all within their 
power to prevent this being brougth about. 

High water is enabling many of the mills in southern 
Louisiana to get down a quantity of timber that otherwise 
would have had to be brought in by rail. 

A lumber deal of considerable consequence was closed 
this week when J. C. Appleman, of Pitkin, bought from 
the Texas Banking & Investment Company, of Beau- 
mont, its sawmill property near Silsby. The saw mill 
has a daily capacity of over 30,000 feet and the deal 
included stumpage of over 15,000,000 feet. The con 
sideration, including the purchase price of the timber, 
was about $45,000. The mill has been known hereto 
fore as that of S. C. Regney and was formerly owned 
and operated by S. R. Guerson. Mr. Appleman, who is 
an experienced millman, has taken charge and will begin 
operation at once, 

The Louisiana Farm Lands Congress will hold its next 
mecting in Monroe, May 4, 5 and 6. M. B. Trozovant, 
of the New Orleans Progressive Union, was made chair 
man of the publicity committee and every effort will be 
made to thoroughly advertise the approuching meeting. 

At a meeting of the officers of the Greenlaw Lumber 
Company, the two receivers of the company, W. H. 
Sullivan, of Bogalousa, and J. H. Forrichs, of New 
Orleans, discussed the affairs of the mill with the credi- 
tors, but no definite plan for resuming operation of the 
mill was decided upon. The plant has been closed since 
August. 

The Caleasieu parish police jury this week appropriated 
#500 to the Inland Interstate Waterway League, which 
is constructing the Intercoastal canal across Louisiana. 
The city council of Crowley appropriated $200 while Jen 
nings, Welsh and Lake Arthur and other smaller places 
have given like amounts. The work on the canal is being 
done at the expense of the United States government, but 
the proposition is being fathered and promoted by the 
Interstate league, of which Leon Locke, of Lake Charles, 
is secretary. 

The Mexican steamship Oaxaca sailed from Donaldson 
this week with 60,000 cross ties consigned by the Baker- 
Whitfield Lumber Company, of Plattenville, to railroad 
builders at Vera Cruz, Mex. The arrival and departure 
of the QOazraca at Donaldsville was something of an 
event as steamships have not landed at that place since 
the war. The cross ties were transported to Donaldson 
ville from Plattenville by three special freight trains. 

The Powell Lumber Company, of Lake Charles, is ex 
tending its tramroad from Edna into Kinder, The line 
will be standard gage, laid with heavy rails and will «on 
nect with the Frisco in the western suburbs of Kinder. 

The Yellow Pine Paper Mill, of Orange, has a new 
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superintendent in the person of E. H. Mayo, of Michigan. 

The steamship Nicaragua sailed Saturday from Orange 
for Sabine Pass with 162,000 feet of lumber. The bal- 
ance of the cargo, about 200,000 feet, will be taken on 
at Sabine Pass. The Nicaragua will sail Tuesday for 
Tampico, Mex. 

John T. Clark, of the Gulf, Sabine & Red River rail- 
road, states that the road is being extended about four 
miles north of Fields to the turpentine camp of the 
Lutcher-Moore Lumber Company. When this extension is 
finished the railroad will have a length of thirty-four 
miles with terminals at Niblitt’s Bluff on Sabine river 
and at the turpentine camp on the north. It is rumored 
that this line will be extended to Alexandria within a 
very short time, 





FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 

Local Outlook Not Promising—Higher Grades Firm, 
However—Railroads Expected to Become Large 
Consumers Soon—Sawmill Project. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., Feb, 12.—The large centers of 
population are not buying as much flooring and ceiling 
as might be expected, although the smaller towns are 
buying considerable. With no railroad demand and the 
export market dull the outlook in the local market is not 
promising. In spite of this the higher grades are firm 
at a little better prices than those quoted last week. 
Rift flooring, however, even in C grade, is moving slowly. 

Every manufacturer in this section is hoping that 
after May 15 the railroads will come into the market, 
and in yiew of that hope no manufacturer seems to feel 
at all inclined to offer any special inducements to move 
any large amount of stock. Another optimistic factor 
is that mills whose rates enable them to compete for 
western business report a good demand, with everything 
tending to higher prices in the near future. 

W. S. Cameron, superintendent of the Vredenburg 
Saw Mill Company, at Pine Jill, has resigned his posi- 
tion and has moved to Salem to become manager of the 
Buck Creek Lumber Company, near that place. Mr. 
Cameron has had a prominent place in Pine Hill affairs 
as president of the Business Men’s League. The em- 
ployees of the Vredenburg Saw Mill Company presented 
him with a handsome gold watch and chain as a memento 
of the universal esteem in which he was held by them. 

Several Alabama capitalists have already begun the 
work of establishing a big saw mill at Womack Hill, 
Choctaw county. A locomotive to be used in the work 
has been started for the new camp and work will be 
begun as soon as possible developing a virgin pine forest. 
Incidentally the locomotive to be used at the lumber 
camp is the first that has ever been in Choctaw county. 








MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Local Railroads Doing Some Buying—Prices in Export 
Trade at Low Level—Movement to West Indies 
Well Maintained. 

MosBILE, ALA., Feb. 13.—In the interior trade there has 
been some buying by the local railroads, one of them only 
moderately of shop material, while the others have been 
purchasing more or less heavily of construction material 
for thirty days. It seems to be the belief that 
in the interior trade will be at lower prices. 

In the export lumber trade prices are still at a low 
level, but the outward movement continues to hold up 
fairly well, although there has been a gradual decline 
during the last two weeks in the volume of foreign Jum- 
ber exports. The movement to the West Indies and 
South America appears to be well maintained. During 
the week more than half of the exports of lumber went 
to Cuba, the aggregate being 2,192,371 feet out of a 
total movement of 4,113,206 feet, and of this amount 
1,317,039 feet went to Hav: ina. There were no exports 
to Porto Rico the last week—the first time this country 
has been unrepresented in the movement since the open 
ing of the new year; but two cargoes were exported to 
Jamaica, amounting to about 355,000 feet—-both by 
sailing vessels. 

The week has been without feature in the sawn timber 
market. The outward movement was 1,357,784 feet, 
against 1,617,029 feet for the previous week. A report 
from Texas is that sawn timber is somewhat easier in 
that state from no apparent reason, but this fact has 
not had any influence upon the Mobile market. Some 
sawn timber is being received almost daily by rail, and 
several cars of very fine sawn timber reached this port 
Saturday. 

There was a good outward movement of hardwood 
lumber and timber during the last week, and a quantity 
of poplar, hickory and other logs is being accumulated 
for export to Hamburg and other ports. During the 
week there were exported 43,765 feet of oak and gum 
lumber, 18,703 cubie feet of oak, poplar and ash timber 
and 708 hickory logs. This movement promises to keep up 
for several weeks. During the week 37,766 oak staves 
were exported to Liverpool and Santo Domingo, and a 
steamer now in the lower bay will take a cargo of staves 
for EK. I. Carriere & Co. 


business 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


Prices a Shade Firmer—Retailers Buying Steadily— 
Building Material and Building Contractors Con- 
solidate—Opposition to Tariff Change. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 13.—Business during the last 
week has kept up with the record for January, which 
was a hetter month than had been expected. Prices 
are a shade higher than they were a week ago, and are 
Steady, though another slight advance on certain lines 
in which the mill stocks are low, would not be sur- 


prising. Retailers have been buying steadily during the 
week, 

The consolidation of the Building Material Men’s 
Exchange with the General Building Contractors’ As- 
sociation, mention of which was made some time ago, 
has finally been consumated, and the new organization 
will be known as the Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange 
of Jefferson County. The new exchange will be oper- 
ated on a plan similar to that used in New Orleans, 
Cincinnati and other cities in which excellent results 
have been obtained through such union of building ma- 


terial men and contractors. Quarters will be main 
tained by the new organization in the Chamber of 


Commerce building and sufficient office space will be 
secured to permit contractors who are members of the 
exchange to have their offices at headquarters. George 
T. Stafford is temporary secretary, and his position 
probably will be made permanent. 

The meeting of the Alabama-West Florida Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in Montgomery Friday 
did not attend to much routine business, as the regular 
annual meeting is only a month away. About the 
only matter of importance considered was the pending 
treaty with Canada, and it was decided to appoint a 
committee to take the question up with the congress- 
men and senators from this state and urge upon them 
the importance of this matter to lumbermen and ask 
them not to support the measure, at least in its present 
shape. 





AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 


Lumber Manufacturers Holding Out for Prices—Many 
New Concerns in the Field—Companies That Are 
Making Good Headway. 

JACKSON, Miss., Feb. 13.—It’s a fight between the 
bulls and bears in Mississippi these days. lor the first 
time in three years the manufacturers of lumber have 
the idea that since they stand all the expense of making 
lumber they should have something to say about the 
price of it. So the buyer comes along with his old habit 
of telling the manufacturer what he will give him and 
it is not working these days. The manufacturer 
price and he is not being scared out by 
casm or the old story that ‘1 ean buy 


has a 
ridicule, sar- 
it down the road a 


little way for less.’’ The manufacturer’s answer to this 
is ‘*Go down there and get it, then.’’ Many times 
lately this same buyer has come back with the same 


order and given the sawmill man’s price. Not 
lumber is yet actually 
but what is moving 


as much 
moving as is normally the case, 
is going at better prices. If one 
can put confidence inte the words of men under any 
circumstances whatever, lumbermen of Mississippi are 
going to make some money this year or keep their tim 
ber. They are greatly encouraged so far. Much bet 
ter prices prevail and the volume of business is  in- 
creasing all the time. Prices differ very much, of 
course, as one mill may have a larger stock of some kind 
than another and wants to get clear of it, but in every 
case the lowest price one hears for any stock is higher 
than thirty days ago. 
Buyers say that it is 
stock or anything in 
common flooring, ceiling, drop siding, and shiplap are 
very scarce at any price. Timbers being more plentiful 
and of such excellent quality in Mississippi have a quicker 
sale and a higher range in price than at any time last 


almost 
lumber 


impossible to yet 


yg yard 
except timbers. No. 2 


year. Many very large orders from the North are being 
floated about for prices. 
Jackson is becoming a much larger lumber center. 


During the last year many new firms have opened oflices 
and the number of branch offices for buying purposes 
only has increased greatly. Of course, Jackson is known 
in the Jumber world as the center of the large Knochs’ 
interests, It is still just as important for the 
ful operations of that remarkable family of lumber 
men, and has other interests as well. Jackson is well 
situated to be a large center for lumber. Its railroad 


SUCCCSS 


facilities are about as good as could be. Going out in 
every direction are roads that tap virgin forests of 


longleaf, shortleaf and hardwood. Only a few mile 
away are the forests of all these. Jackson is situated 
nearly in the center of a line that divides the state north 
and south and east and west and these lines also divide 
the longleaf of the South from the shortleaf and hard 
wood of the North. 

The newest buying office opened is the White Lake 
Lumber Company, of Chicago, with A. B. Brooks, well 
known in the lumber business, in charge. The John 


Schroeder Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., having 
very large interests in Mississippi has opened an office 
in charge of J. P. Lynch. The company has hardwood 
timber and the office is for the purpose of looking after 
that business, including mills, buying stock etc. The 
Cain-Hurley Lumber Company, of St. —. has an office 
in charge of R. R. Sample assisted by I’. P. Heiss. 

Under a reorganization the Yellow Pi ine Lumber Com 
pany, which has lived through the ups and downs of 
the last three years and is still doing business, will take 
on a new lease and continue in the wholesale and manu 
facturing lines, as before, with same connections. 

R. P. Vincent is doing a commission business, as for a 
year or more. Mr. Vincent has been handling the stock 
of the Butterfield Lumber Company for Mississippi and 
Tennessee and will continue to do so. This fortunate 
arrangement for him affords a good basis for his larger 
territory in the commission line. 

©, GC. Warren has been doing a very successful business 
in Jackson for several years. Mr. Warren is a wholesaler 
who stands well with manufacturers because he 
his efforts to get a fair price for lumber. He tries in 
these days of rvinous prices for the manufacturer to 
boost his own so he may pay more for what he buys. He 
does a good business and can both buy and sell readily 
because he has built well. Enochs-Chambers is one of the 
new wholesale firms of Jackson. After nearly two years 
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We ha ve 


WHITE PINE LUMBER 


fine dry stocks at DULUTH and 


TOLEDO. Can ship quickly from either yard. 


Send us your orders. 


The Empire Lumber Company 
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WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 
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Mills, 
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THE C. H. FOOTE LUMBER COMPANY 


will quote low prices to move the following DRY STOCK at 
SOMERSET, KENTUCKY. 


lear 4-4 Ist & 2nd Red Oak 

lecar 4-4 No.1 Common Red Oak 

lear 5-4 & 64 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Red Oak 
lear 5-4, 6-4 & 84No. 1 Com. & Btr. Poplar 
4 cars 4-4 No. 2 Common Poplar 


WRITE USAT - - += CLEVELAND, OHIO 


of business, very large and successful for a new firm, 
it has become well established. 

The Mercantile Lumber Company has become a manu- 
facturing concern. Its new mill out on the edge of 
Jackson is doing a good business in customs dressing. 
Tom Allen is the manager and no one stands higher with 
lumbermen than he. If if costs Tom something to do 
what he promises he goes right along and does it and 
fire does not stop him. However, he makes a success 
of his business and is doing so with his new mill. The 
largest concern in Jackson, as everyone knows in the 
lumber line, is the Enochs Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company. Marvin Enochs looks after the mechanical 


end of the sash and door business and A. F, Wortman 


has charge of the wholesale lumber end. Back of the big 
concern are J. L. and I. C. Enochs. These two brothers 
and one other of the family are back of all the lumber 
interests. Younger men who are interested in the busi- 
ness manage and look after details, buying etc., but the 
Enochs brothers are the men behind the guns. By giving 
the many young men with them good interests in their 
many lines the boys make good for themselves and their 
backers also. The sash and door factory of the Enochs 
company is one of the largest in the whole South. 
Its yellow pine sash and doors are shipped into nearly 
every state east of the Mississippi river and in many 
west. The lumber department of the company deals 
largely in timbers, of which it makes a specialty. 
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THE ALPHA LUMBER Co. 


Will Make Prompt Shipments of 


White and Yellow Pine, Hemlock and Hardwoods, 
Shingles, Lath, Posts, Etc. 


709-710 Williamson Bidg., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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Woodworking Plants 
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There are thousands of acres of timber 


properties tributary to the above lines 
awaiting development. 
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IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Continued Yellow Pine Improvement—Conditions Fa- 
vorable for Spring Trade—Collections Easier—Good 
Movement of Export Timbers. 

KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 14.—The yellow pine market 
shows further improvement over that recorded a week 
ago. Some of the smaller mills that did not take the 
advance of January 20 have filled their order files 
so that they will be busy for several weeks taking 
care of this business. Consequently they are not in a 
position to do much with mixed car orders, which con- 
stitute the greater part of the sales, and this means 
that the larger mills are having just that much greater 


drain on their assortments, which, at best, are none too- 


good. Meantime every day sees additions to the 
ranks of dealers who have decided that the higher price 
levels are likely to be maintained. It is not so un- 
common for manufacturers and wholesalers to get 
open orders from dealers, and the buyers are becoming 
urgent in their requests for quick delivery. Summed 
up, these are very good indications that the market is 
more than holding its own. 

The January 20 price list is generally the basis on 
which lumber is being sold in this territory, and in not 
a few instances even higher prices are being secured, 
particularly on items that have become scarce since 
the list was issued. Individual manufacturers are fix- 
ing their prices to suit their mill stocks, and a mill that 
is long on one item may make a little larger conces 
sion than mills that are short on that item, while the 
same mill may be considerably higher than others on 
items in which it is short. But not many concessions 
are being made for the purpose of moving stock for the 
very sufficient reason that there are no excessive stocks. 

Meantime dealers are waiting before sending in their 
orders and every day are asking themselves whether 
or not the manufacturers will begin cutting prices, 
watching their vanishing stocks and speculating as to 
how much longer they can hold back their orders. 
Daily more and more of them find themselves in a 
position where they must have certain stock to fill their 
orders, and occasionally some of them make up their 
mind to place orders for spring stock. Throughout 
this territory general conditions are favorable for a 
good spring trade, especially since the recent rains, 
which. were badly needed. In the city there is more 
stock moving than at any other time since the busy 
period last summer. A lot of building is under way 
and contemplated. Dealers are busy figuring bills and 
getting in stock to take care of business in sight. 
Several very large business blocks are being started 
and a turn for the better has come in the way of 
smaller residences. Two weeks ago the indications 
were. that there would not be any great amount of 
work on small dwellings, but more recent investigation 
shows that contractors are really figuring on a great 
many buildings that will cost from $1,000 to $4,000 and 
$5,000, and which will be largely of frame construction. 

Collections are easier, and with this improvement in 
money conditions there is reason to believe that 
projects that have been held in abeyance because of 
money conditions can be carried forward. 

The railroads are buying some stock, but not as 
much as they were a week or ten days ago. The sus- 
taining factor for the timber market is the export 
trade, and in this there is scme additional increase in 
the movement. Car material is moving in fairly good 
quantities with some schedules going the rounds that 
give promise of a little more activity. 

The conviction is pretty well established among 
manufacturers and buyers alike that if yellow pine ad- 
vences are sustained for thirty days the crucial period 
will have passed and a season of comparative stability 
reached. The action of the dealers in deferring the 
placing of orders is not due to a desire to bear or 
break the market so much as to avoid finding them- 
selves with large stocks of high priced lumber in the 
face of declining wholesale values. 

The Stinson-Adams Lumber Company, wholesalers of 
yellow pine, has established a retail yard at Sweet 
Springs, and has closed a deal for the purchase of the 
yard of the Otinger Lumber Company at Almena, Kan. 
H. ©. Stinson, senior member of the concern, for sev- 
eral years was assistant manager of the Panhandle 
Lumber Company, Amorilla, Tex., and more recently 
connected with D. E. Dunn & Co., Kansas City, deal- 
ers in municipal bonds. J. K. Adams, the other mem- 
ber, for thirteen years was with the Davis-Case Lum- 
ber Company, Wichita, Kan. a lineyard concern, and 
subsequently was sales manager for the C. J. Carter 
Lumber Company, of this city. The intention is to add 
several more yards and then incorporate. : : 

Julius Seidel, of the Julius Seidel Lumber Company, 
St. Louis, and who was elected a director of the 


Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association at the recent 
convention, was in the city a few days ago. 

The Foster Lumber Company, of this city, has 
bought two retail yards from the Fowler Lumber Com 
pany. One of the yards is at Norton, Kan., and the 
other at Abilene. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


Improved Conditions Reported by Lumbermen—Out- 
look Favorable to Improved Business-——-Much Con- 
struction Work Under Way. 

BEAUMONT, TEx., Feb. 11.—Business generally is moy 
ing steadily, and the general outlook is described as good. 
Lumbermen continue to report improved conditions in 
the lumber line and the tendency is such as to make th« 
dealers confident that even better conditions are in pros 
pect. It is expected that in March business will swell 
to a large proportion and it is expected that there will 
be further advances in values as soon as the spring 
trade opens. It is evident that building has been an 
influential feature in the demand for lumber. The win- 
ter has opened sufficiently to admit of building. The 
export demand is enlarging. Mexican shipments have 
been numerous. A fair volume of construction work is 
under way and plans for considerable building are under 
consideration. 

A great deal of interest is being manifested in the 
newly established steamship service between New York 
city and Port Arthur by the Seaboard & Gulf Steamship 
Company. The Honduras, which is being used in the 
service of this line, arrived at Port Arthur Thursday 
and began taking on a cargo of rice and miscellaneous 
freight, and will clear today. 

A charter has been issued to the Naval Stores Market- 
ing Company, of Beaumont. The company.’s capital is 
$50,000. 

The tug TYeneha arrived at Orange from Niblett’s 
Bluff Friday with booms of pine timber for the Lutcher- 
Moore Lumber Company. 

R. M. Hallowell, vice president and general manager 
of the Industrial Lumber Company, Elizabeth, La.; 8. 
A. McNeely, tie department of the Kirby Lumber Com 
pany, at Houston; W. I. Ryder, superintendent for the 
King-Ryder Lumber Company, Bonami, La.; W. H. Ald- 
ridge, president of the Aldridge Lumber Company, Ald- 
ridge; Robert Morgan, jr., lumber and timber exporter, 
Port Arthur; Max D. Almond, sales department of the 
Alexander-Gilmer Lumber Company, Remlig; C. P, Myer, 
Kirby Lumber Company, at Houston; C. D. Ware, Rag- 
ley Lumber Company, Yelgar, La.; T. P. Wallace, lum- 
berman, Elizabeth, La., and J. J. Chapman, lumberman, 
Elizabeth, La., were among recent visitors. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Indications Point to Price Strengthening—Scarcity of 
Several Yard Stock Items—Nebraskans Entertained 
While Passing Through. 

Houston, Tex., Feb. 13.—Last week revealed no ad 
vance in prices of consequence, but indications point to 
a strengthening. Up to this time it has been difficult 
for manufacturers and wholesalers to convince buyers 
that prices either would stick or go higher. Because of 
conditions that have arisen nearly all the dealers have 
accepted the situation and are sending in orders. Buy 
ing by railroads has shown an improvement and the 
northern buyers are becoming more active. Il oreign 
buyers are not coming very boldly into the market, but 
they are expected to show more activity soon. 

As to the general market on yard stock there seems 
to be a searcity on several items for which there is 4 
strong demand in this territory. Some of those items 
are 1x8 to 10-inch No. 2 boards, 1x12-inch No. 2 boards, 
the latter especially in 12-foot lengths, and 1x12-12-foot 
No. 1 boards, 1x4 C flooring, 1x4 C drop siding, 1x4 No. 
2 fencing. Buyers are willing to pay almost any price 
for these items. 

Conditions seem to indicate that the best buying will 
be from Waco north, as this section of the state has had 
the benefit of numerous local rains lately, and while tlie 
retailers are buying only for their immediate require 
ments the outlook for that section looks much brighter 
to the manufacturer and wholesaler than does the section 
south of Waco. The section around San Antonio hus 
suffered for six or eight months on account of tlie 
drouth and good rains in this section will do more to 
stimulate buying than anything else. 

Friday morning a large delegation of Nebraska lum- 
bermen with their wives reached Houston. The lumbe! 
men of Houston met them at the depot. It was intended 
to show the Nebraskans the different points of interes'. 
but on account of a slow drizzling rain this feature ha 
to be abandoned. They were taken instead in auton 
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biles to the Houston Club, where they were given the 
opporiunity to rest. The delegation expressed them- 
selves as highly pleased with their visit to Houston, and 
although it was of short duration and the weather some- 
what inclement they had a good time. The party went 
to Galveston and were entertained by the lumbermen of 
that city by an old fashioned oyster roast. They are 
on their way to the City of Mexico, and it is expected 
they will reach Houston on their return trip Sunday, 
February 26, to spend a day in this city. The Houston 
boys did good work in entertaining the visiting lumber- 
men. There were on this force of entertainers Adair 
Lockman, Arthur Dunn, Harry Kendall (himself a former 
Nebraskan), Larry Dimmitt, and last but not least, Jack 
Morris. Jack offered his services and talents to the 
many young ladies in the party, and judging from 
uppearances the same were very willingly accepted. 

J. W. Reynolds, mill manager for the Sabine Lumber 
Company, Zwolle, La., will make his headquarters at 
Houston after March 1. 

Clifton Wilson, who has been with the Kirby Lumber 
Company several years, is now in the auditing depart 
ment of the W. H. Norris Lumber Company. 

Henry Mel, purchasing agent, Beaumont, for the 
National lines of Mexico, is in the market for several 
million feet of railroad material. 

C. L. Newton, of the Hardin Lumber Company, is the 
happiest man in the world because of the arrival at his 
home of a beautiful auburn haired baby girl. 

The National Lumber & Creosoting Company has been 
in the market for about 50,000 or 60,000 feet of ties, 90 
percent heart. 

While engaged in the sale of lumber as a vocation 
many lumbermen have shown tendencies toward other 
trades, professions ete., as an avocation. From the 
ranks of the lumbermen have cropped out sqme notorious 
horse traders, but now comes an entirely new ‘‘avocator’’ 
in no less a personage than Roy M. Farrar, who has 
given promise of exceptional talent as an automobile 
trader. Mr. Farrar boasts that six months ago he bought 
an automobile for $2,500 and just a few days ago sold 
the same for $2,500, allowing. absolutely nothing for 
deterioration. It is to be supposed that much allowance 
must be made for the veracity of automobile traders, 
the same as for horse traders, but Mr. Farrar is a deacon 
in the Presbyterian church. 





SOUTHWESTERN ALABAMA NOTES. 


Continuation of Timber Cases; One More Suit on 
Docket—Forest Service Held Up to Criticism—Quick 
Growth of Timber. 

Forr SmirH, ArKk., Feb. 13.—The timber cases have 
continued to be heard before Judge Rogers in the fed 
eral court. Suits were brought against eleven lumber 


concerns of this part of Arkansas for timber which it 
was alleged was illegally removed from homestead lands. 
In the case against M. C. Miller, the jury found in favor 
of the government and the damages were assessed at 
$427, which included interest. The jury very materially 
reduced the amount, as the government asked damages 
to the amount of $4,142.40, with interest from January 
1, 1904. The case of the government against W. E. 
Clinton was next tried and the jury first assessed dam- 
ages in favor of the government for $517.75. A remit- 
titur was entered and the amount of the final verdict was 
$344.32, which included interest. This is also a redue- 
tion, as the amount the government originally asked for 
wsa $475, with interest. Following the Clinton suit, the 
case of the Government v. W. P. MelIntosh for $6,000, 
with interest from January 1, 1900, was tried and jury 
rendered a verdict for $2,575, which included interest. 
The jury in each instance did not give their reasons for 
assessing the particular amounts of damages mentioned. 
The docket now only contains one more timber suit, this 
being scheduled for May 22, 1911, of this term of court. 
It is against the Ingram Lumber Company, three counts, 
in which the government asks damages for $87,468.72. 

Representative Floyd, of Arkansas, recently addressed 
the House on the appropriation bill for the land office 
and Forest Service of the Department of the Interior, 
and offered an amendment to that bill providing that 
‘*no part of the appropriation should be used for prdse- 
cutions of homesteaders for violation of the homestead 
laws or in procuring the relinquishments of homesteads. ’’ 
This amendment was defeated, but in the debate on the 
operations of the Forest Service Mr. Floyd read an 
article which appeared in one of the local papers in which 
the federal judge made sharp criticisms upon the laws 
under which the land office and the Forest Service are 
supposed to be governed. It was brought out that since 
the establishment of the Ozark forest reserve the foresters 
have held up and caused to be suspended 149 homestead 
entries, causing delay in many and the cancelation of 
others; while the land department under which the home 
steads are supposed to be controlled had caused only 
eighteen homesteads to be suspended. Representative 
Iloyd showed that by the report of the secretary of the 
interior more than two-thirds of the Ozark reserve is 
owned outright by private individuals, or held by claim- 
ants under the government land laws. Only one-third 
is public domain. 

The timber land of the Choctaw Nation in southeastern 
Oklahoma is being reappraised and will be sold by the 
government for the benefit of the Indians. One fact of 
interest, especially to northern lumbermen, has _ been 
brought out and this is that in both Oklahoma and 
Arkansas the pine timber is of rapid growth and cut 
over pine lands reforest themselves so rapidly that in 
twenty years the growth is ample to warrant logging. 








FROM SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST POINTS. 








FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


Demand Good from South and Middle West and Foor 
from the East—Building Outlook Favorable—New 
Building Code, 

ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 11.—The general report from 
wholesalers and retail dealers is that prices are stiffen 
ing and that the market is improving. For the last few 
weeks, however, dealers, in their opinion of the state of 
the market, have fallen into two distinct classes. One 
has been pessimistic and the other optimistic. There are 
still some who find little that is encouraging in the mar- 
ket. Most wholesale dealers, however, say there is a good 
demand from the South and the middle West, though 
there is little buying by the East; while retail dealers 
are busy figuring on construction work that will be done 
in Atlanta in the spring. 

Not much important building is being done in the 
South, but a deal is being planned, it is understood, and 
will be begun in the spring. Farmers are still engaged 
on repair work, and building is in progress in the little 
towns. Purchases by farmers and by little towns is 
What the market is depending upon. 

Several office buildings are being planned in Atlanta 
and much costly building is under construction, but the 
small builder is waiting until the winter is over and he is 
sure of good weather. Rain for the last few days has 
interfered with what building has been in progress and 
the weather is turning cold. 

One wholesale dealer who is optimistic but who never 
lets his cheeriness run away with his good judgment says 
that prices on low grade stuff have advanced $1 a thou- 
sand within the last ten days. He considers that prices 
have gone up from $1 to $3 gince Christmas. 

A building code that will have the effect of decreasing 
the extent of building in wooden structures in Atlanta 
went into effect February 8. It specifies that no frame 
building shall be over two stories in- hight; that every 
apartment house and hotel exceeding four stories must 
be completely fireproof, and that no building of any 
description shall exceed five stories unless entirely fire- 
proof; that frame buildings must be carried up one 
story at a time. The old code -was so antiquated and 
Inadequate that it was disregarded when the new code 
Was prepared, with the result that the building laws now 
in force in Atlanta are entirely new instead of being 
amendments of old laws. ‘The new code provides, first, 
of all, that plans and specifications must be submitted 
to the building inspector before construction is begun. 
In describing building materials this is said of timber: 

All timbers and wood beams used in any building shall be 
of good sound material free from rot, large and loose knots, 
or any imperfection whereby the strength may be impaired. 


b Piles of wood intended to sustain a wall, pier or post shall 
e spaced not more than thirty-six inches nor less than 


twenty inches on centers. No wood pile shall be used of 
less dimensions than five inches at the small end and 10 
inches at the butt for short piles, and twelve inches at the 
butt for long piles. No wood pile shall be weighed with a 
load exceeding 40,000 pounds, 

Where ranging and capping timbers are laid on piles for 
foundations, they shall be of hardwood, not less than six 
inches thick. 

The code provides that: 


The safe carrying capacity for wood beams for uniformly 
distributed loads shall be determined by multiplying the 
area in square inches by its depth in inches and dividing 
this product by the span of the beam in feet. This result 
is to be multiplied by 70 for hemlock, 90 for spruce and 
white pine, 120 for oak, 140 for yellow pine. 

Of fireproof building the code says: 


Every building hereafter erected or altered to be used as 
a lodging house, school, jail, public station, hospital, asylum, 
institution for the use, care or treatment of person, the 
hight of which exceeds three stories and not more than 
forty feet, and every building erected or altered to be used 
as a hotel, or an apartment-hotel which exceeds four stories, 
and every other building, the hight of which exceeds seventy 
feet or more than five stories, shall be built fireproof, 

It shall be constructed with walls of brick, stone, Port 
land cement, concrete, iron or steel in which there shall be 
neither beams nor lintels. No woodwork or other inflam- 
mable material shall be used in any of the partitions, fur- 
rings or ceilings. The doors and windows and their frames 
and trims, the casings, the interior finish when filled solidly 
at the back with fireproof material, and the floor boards and 
sleepers directly thereunder may be of wood, but the space 
between the sleepers shall be ‘solidly filled’ with fireproof 
materials. 

Of frame buildings it says: 


Two-story frame buildings may be erected to a hight not 
exceeding thirty-five feet Towers, turrets and minarets of 
wood may be erected to a hight not to exceed ten feet more 
than the stipulated hight. The spires of churches, however, 
may be erected to a hight not exceeding seventy-five feet 
from the ground. 

No frame building, unless it is a grain elevator, coal 
elevator, ice house or exhibition building, shall cover an area 
exceeding the following: One-story building, 7,500 square 
feet; 2-story building, 5.000 square feet. 


Much interest is being taken by local lumbermen in 


the question of reciprocity with Canada. When the 
democrats of the House voted in caucus on this question 


Brantley, Lee, Edwards and Bell, of the Georgia Con 
gressmen, opposed it. Mr. Brantley led the opposition 


and declared that the proposed reciprocity measure would 


impose additional disadvantages upon raw materials of 
the producer and would not lessen the cost of manufac 
tured articles. The agreement, he said, would let Amer 


ican automobiles cheaply into Canada, but would injure 


the American farmer and lumberman. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 11.—There has been con 


siderable stiffening in prices during the last week and 
on all stock ten inches and over the advance is from 
$1 to $2 a thousand feet. This advance, however, does 
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Why not let us name you prices on our 


Good Oak Flooring? 


We can load with 
Maple Flooring and W. Va. Poplar Siding. 
; Write us your needs. 


The Robert H. Jenks Lumber Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 














The Advance Lumber Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Mills: —Vaughan,W.Va., Baskin. La., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WIDE YELLOW POPLAR 
quarter OAK, CHESTNUT 








THE 
Nicola, Stone & Myers Co. 


Cleveland and Cincinnati, O. 
and Hattiesburg, Miss. 














The Martin-Barriss Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


MAHOGANY 


CIRCASSIAN W. CABINET WOODS 


CABINET WOODS 








The Fisher & Wilson Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE PINE 


YARD AND DOCK, 
West 3rd Street. 

















General Offices, 
ROCKEFELLER BLDG. 








SAGINAW BAY CO., “"Shio™? 
WHITE PINE LUMBER 


wy pine | TIMBER 


Norway Pine 
Yellow Pine 
We Make Prompt Shipments. Let Us Quote You. 
Office and YARD: 2106 West 3rd St. 








THE MILLS-CARLETON CO., “ssis"* 
Wholesale Dealers in 

White, Norway and 

Yellow Pine Lumber 

Douglas Fir Timber 


YARD AND OFFICE. 1886 CARTER ROAD 











CUYAHOGA LUMBER 
LAKE ERIE LUMBER 
NORRIS LUMBER 
SO.CLEVELAND LBR. : 


FULL LINE OF TIMBER 
and YARD STOCK. 
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West Va. Yellow Poplar 


Big 4 Hardwood Co. 


Kiln Capacity: Toledo Ohio Band Mills: 
He a i ; Charleston, W. Va. 


BAND SAWED 


Our new dimension mill is now completed 
and we are prepared to furnish glued-up 


Dimension Stock 


in the white surfaced and sanded ready 
for varnish—Table, Dresser and Chiffon- 
ier Tops; Book Cases, Sanitary Work 
and all kinds of small cabinet parts in 


Oak, Poplar, Basswood, Chestnut, 
Maple, Birch, Walnut and Cherry. 


Submit us a list of your requirements and 
we will quote you prices. 








TOLEDO, 


SHAFFMASTER & STEPHENS 


Wholesale Lumber 
Yellow Pine, Poplar, Cypress, 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


33 83 33 OHIO 











BARNES & MAU 


Do you want 


Red Cedar Shingles or 
Pacific Coast Lumber? 


Rush Shipments Our Delight from Toledo Storage Sheds. 


Toledo, Ohio. 
Seattle, Wash. 
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YELLOW PINE 


CYPRESS and POPLAR 


Rush orders filled from our Wholesale Yard 
at Columbus, Ohio. 


General Office, 


H. H. GIESY & BRO’S, vancaster, oro 








Why not write us for prices 


Poplar, Oak, Chestnut 
Basswood, Ash, Maple 
and Red and Sap Gum 


IMPERIAL LUMBER COMPANY 


Wholesale and Manufacturers, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 











We Always Have Cars in Transit 


We carry in our sheds and 
on our yards the only com- 
plete general yard stock 
in Central Ohio and make 
prompt shipments either 
in carload or local lots, 


Office and Yards: 
483-549 Neilston Street 
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| BRYCE, WHITE & CO. 


(Late Bryce, Junor & White) 


Shippers agents for the sale of 
all kinds of 


American Lumber 
28 Basinghall St. LONDON 
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not seem to be warranted by conditions in the East as 
business ‘is being placed there at low prices. 

Several good sized yard schedules have been placed dur 
ing the week and with a good demand for low grade stock 
for Cuban markets and an almost unlimited local de- 
mand, the mills are in better condition for cutting than 
they have been for a long time. 

The Eppinger & Rusell Creosoting Company is ship 
ping 70,000 ties in two bottoms, 

James A, Potter, of Providence, R. I., was in this 
city the last week. He reports conditions as being in a 
very unsettled state in New England but looks for some 
improvement when spring opens. He left for Savannah 
Thursday night and expected to leave there for Provi 
dence about Saturday. 

D. W. MeArthur, of the Florida Land Company, was 
in this city this week and stated that he expected to 
start up the mills of this concern at Montbrook and 
Morriston about the first of March if the looked for im 
provement in prices materialized. He intends to put in 
a dimension planer at Montbrook in order to take care of 
factory plank orders and stock of that class. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

BALTIMORE, Mpb., Keb. 14.—One of the most notable 
features of the lumber trade at this time is the fact that 
while prices in some divisions are by no means high and 
quietude is reported to prevail, the aggregate of the 
movement is nevertheless of fair proportions. Hard 
wood men, for instance, say that January was one of 
the best months in their experience so far as the 
volume of business is concerned, while February also 
shows up well, 

Maurice W. Wiley, of the Wiley-Homer Lumber 
Company, Franklin building, Baltimore and North 
streets, is in Pennsylvania, and will go on to New 
Jersey and New York. 

Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., left last night for 
Norfolk and other points in the North Carolina pine 
district. Mr. Dill has completely shaken off the effects 
of his illness of. last summey. 

The hardwood firm of Richard P. Baer & Co., Keyser 
building, will be represented at Asheville, N. C., by N. 
J. Warner, for five years buyer and salesman for 
the firm. 

H. J. Munro, senior member of H. J. Munro & Co., 
Liverpool, who was in Baltimore last month, stopped 
on his way back to New York, where he will take 
the steamer tomorrow for home. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


Sales at Advanced Prices Put New Life into the Busi- 
ness—Northern and Eastern Buyers Out for Sup- 
plies—Recent Visitors. 

NorFouk, VA., Feb, 11.—Supply and demand seem to 
be well balaneed. All recent sales, it is Claimed, have 
been made at the recently advanced prices, which has 
been the means of putting some life into the business. 
Keen buying has been done the last week or so for 
dependanble lines of box lumber, and where orders have 
been accepted comparatively satisfactory prices have been 
obtained. Manufacturers are exercising considerable dis 
cretion, however, and are declining some of the offerings. 

Interest is centered in the reciprocity measure that is 
up at Washington and opinions differ naturally as to the 
outcome as touching lumber and most particularly North 
Carolina pine, so far as this section is concerned. No. 
3 flooring is held to the March 24 market report, as 
this item is oversold. Roofers on account of diminishing 
supply and a slightly better demand are very strong, 
with advancing tendency. In rough lumber 10-inch box 
is a good seller, with the other items of box culls second. 
All of the big box plants in this section are running full 
time, with a total daily consumption of about 600,000 
feet of lumber. Buyers representing northern and east- 
ern concerns are out after supplies and report conditions 
as satisfactory and prospects for trade growing better. 

Among the recent visitors to Norfolk was Horton 
Corwin, jr., of the Branning Manufacturing Company, 
Edenton, N. C. 

A. B. Cramer, of Suffolk, was in this city the last week. 
Mr, Cramer is giving all his time to his timber properties 
since having disposed of his operations to the Mont 
gomery Lumber Company. 

A. R. Turnbull, president, Rowland Lumber Company, 
of this city, came up from his operations at Bowdens, 





N. C., this week and reports everything in good shape. 
Mr. Turnbull has just completed overhauling and adding 
to his mill, which consists of two single cutting bands 
and a resaw, with ample kiln capacity. 

J. Clark Miller, American Coal & Lumber Corpora 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa., was in Norfolk recently. He is 
making an extended tour of the North Carolina pine 
section. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


Pronounced Export Demand—No Price Improvement 
Shown in Pine, but Indications Point to General 
Betterment—The Building Situation. 

LYNCHBURG, VA., Feb. 15.—Hardwood dealers report 
an encouraging development in export trade during the 
last few weeks, and among this class of dealers export 
shipments have been the feature for the last month. 
Demand for oak and poplar is especially good. The 
export end of the hardwood business is a comparatively 
new phase of the lumber trade of this center. Both the 
Ward Lumber Company and the Virginia-Carolina Lum 
ber Company have turned their attention to it, and 
report that each week brings a gratifying increase in 
volume. Prices are regarded as satisfactory. That othe: 
dealers will develop their foreign trade is regarded as 
probable. 

No enhancement in pine prices bas been reported in the 
sections covered by wholesale lumbermen here as_ the 
result of the advance reported in the Southwest, but the 
general opinion seems to be that an effect in this direc 
tion will be felt. The pine situation is considerably bet 
ter than it was a few weeks ago and the encouraging 
signs of last week continue. Inquiries are better and 
satisfactory orders are being filed. It is believed here 
that with the close of the present session of Congress in 
sight the lumber business in general will show an im- 
provement in common with the expected briskness in all 
lines which “appears already to have set in. 

In discussing the comparatively quiet demand of east 
ern railroads for lumber one of the largest dealers here 
said that he expected no great change in the situation 
until the rate question had been entirely settled. Rail 
roads now, he said, were in the market only for the lum 
ber that was needed in maintenance and necessary repairs. 
Comparatively little new construction work was _ being 
carried on, and he did not expect any great increase in 
demand until the rate situation was settled, when he 
looked for larger and a greater number of railroad 
orders, 

Local building operations for the year are expected to 
equal if not surpass those of last year. Several municipal 
structures are already provided for in the city budget, 
and a large number of frame residences will be built. 





MACHINE FOR UTILIZING MILL WASTE. 


The determination upon the part of millmen to work 
up the waste about the mill has resulted in a demand 
for a special machine for that purpose. The J. A. Fay 
& Kgan Company, 320-340 West Iront street, Cinein 
nati, Ohio, anticipating this situation, have been for a 
number of years designing machines that not only do 
fine work at a high rate of speed, but are designed to 
get the most out of the stock. Among machines of that 
character which this concern manufactures are its band 
mills, using a thinner blade; No. 247 short leg saw mill 
for utilizing short logs, butts ete., and the equipment of 
all of its machines to handle the shortest pieces of 
stock. 

The latest machine put out by this concern to lessen 
waste in wood manufacture is known as its No. 292 
Gatling gun molder, taking its name from a similarity 
of operation between it and the famous gun. Strips 
and edgings are cut into squares and are fed into this 
molder six strips at a time, and, at a high rate of 
speed, the machine turning out quarter rounds or any 
other shape of molding desired. The lower head on this 
machine cuts first in order to even up the stock and 
give a smooth surface so that the upper head can do 
perfect work. The company reports that this machine 
has been installed in some of the largest mills in the 
country and that mill owners pronounce it to be one 
of the greatest money makers they have. The use of 
the machine, however, is not to be limited to the mill, 
as the manufacturer announces that it is equipping it 
for the economical working of narrow stock, such as is 
used by trunk manufacturers and others. 





NO. 292 GATLING GUN MOLDER MADE BY THE J. A. FAY & EGAN COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD. 
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WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Logging Hindered by Heavy Rains—Demand Not 
Keen—General Conditions Good—The Art of At- 
tracting New Industries. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 14.—Heavy rains throughout 
this territory during the last few days have interfered 
with logging operations in Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Mississippi. The woods already were wet but they 
are now soaked and it is expected that the amount of 
timber brought out in the next few weeks will be 
small. This condition of the woods is considered an 
unfortunate development by lumber interests, because 
of the fact that transportation facilities both by river 
and rail were beginning to show improvement. 

Most of the mills are running steadily and at capac- 
ity. There is much disappointment over the fact that 
demand has not been more keen. It is also a matter 
of comment that there are inquiries for mixed cars on 
a larger seule than is usual, this being the result of 
the fact that buyers are operating in many eases hand 
to mouth. 

General business conditions in the central South are 
as bright as they have ever been at this time of year. 
In faet prosperity is more general in this seetion than 
was ever known owing to the very high prices that 
have been obtained for the cotton crop sold thus far. 
Building operations are extensive and the outlook for 
further developments along this line is bright. About 
the only complaint in connection with general business 
conditions in the central states lies in the faets that 
the railroads are not in the market on as large a seale 
as was to be expected and that the steel and iron in 
dustry does not show as much healthiness as expected. 

Two interesting addresses were made before the City 
Club Saturday, one by J. M. Goodbar and the other 
by J. T. Willingham. Both were along the line of 
offering additional attractions to the owners of fae- 
tories seeking new locations. They advocated amend- 
ing the constitution of Tennessee so that cities, towns 
and counties will be given the authority to exempt new 
manufacturing plants from taxation for a certain period 
of years. They also urged the spirit of boosting home 
industries, declaring that Memphis does not treat its 
manufacturing plants properly in this respect as evi 
denced by the fact that people here are large buyers 
elsewhere of products manufactured in this city. Both 
of the speakers anticipated the objection which would 
be urged against exemption of new factories from tax 
ation, but declared that the proposed amendment to 
the constitution should provide not only exemption 
for the new factories but also for those that have been 
established here recently. This action is rather strik- 
ing in the light of the fact that Memphis is just now, 
through the bureau of publicity and development, mak 
ing « very strong play for new industries of every 
kind with particular reference to ‘those along lumber 
and woodworking lines. 

T. W. Ross, of Georgetown, Mass., and George 
MeMasters, of Moline, Tll., are making arrangements 
for the establishment of a large spoke factory at Nat 
chez, Miss. 

The Buckeye Veneer Company, Helena, Ark., has its 
plant well under way and expects to install machinery 
this month. Its principal output will be veneer but it 
also has seeured the right for the use of a wirebound 
box patent and will install 2 box plant for the manu 
facture of this. The company will employ about seven- 
ty-five men. 

Ground has been broken for a new door and sash 


factory at Texarkana, Ark. It is planned that the 
buildings be completed by March 10, and that the 
plant be in operation immediately thereafter. The 


company has entered into a contraet with the Board 
of Trade to furnish a weekly pay roll of $750 to $800. 

W. B. Morgan, secretary and treasurer of the Ander 
son-Tully Company, who has returned from a northern 
and eastern trip, reports that he found business fairly 
good. Buyers are in the market for quantities of lum- 
ber and he finds comparatively ready sale for what his 
company has to offer. 

B.. ¥, MeCraskey, it is announced, has resigned as 
manager of the Hope Box & Crate Company, Hope, 
Ark. It is said that he will take a similar position 
with the Graysonia-Nashville Lumber Company. 


on 


THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 





Heavy Movement of Logs Expected from Upper Cum- 
berland—Local Manufacturers and Dealers Satis- 
fied with Trade Status, 

NASHVILLE; TENN., Feb. 14.—Trade has been quiet 
during the week. The feature of the situation is the 
Prospect for the movement of logs to this market from 
the upper Cumberland on the high tide. The coming 
shipments will constitute the first important lots of logs 
during this river season and the loggers expect to get 
im good work at once. Lieberman, Loveman & O’Brien 
look for from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet of timber 
and other concerns will receive correspondingly liberal 
consignments, Many rafts are headed toward Nashville. 
The logging business, however, has been interfered with, 
owing to the very swift current which made it impossible 
for raftsmen to navigate and pass the locks and dams 
on the river. This same swift current blocked to some 
extent the traffic handled by the steamboats, especially 
In the lower river, where the boats found it impossible 
to make full trips. Some of the upper river boats 
have had large tows of barges loaded with lumber for 


this market, one barge carrying 500,000 feet for a Nash- 
ville coneern. 

In general, the local manufacturers and dealers appear 
well satisfied with the status of the local market. Their 
only cause for complaint, apparently, is the small size 
of the orders. For some time consumers have been buy- 
ing for immediate wants with hurry-up instructions ac- 
companying their orders, and this kind of trade continues. 
This causes some impatience among the wholesale deaters, 
especially when it is known that consumers’ stocks are 
depleted. 

The general outlook is encouraging for finished hard- 
wood products and for other lines. Prices continue 
steady, The prediction is made that this month will 
show improvement over January business. With the 
good prospects for logs, the feared shortage at least will 
be somewhat delayed. Building reports indicate a busy 
year and a good trade is expected by the furniture people, 
also. 

Plain white oak is still the most popular wood, with 
plain red a close second. Reeent advances in gum 
continue to hold and the question is to find the gum. 
Common and better gum is scarce and there is no let up 
in the demands. As a result, an increase in values is 
expected for the immediate future. As to the status 
of “quartered oak, there is some difference of opinion, 
some contending it is more staple with them than plain 
sawn oak. If this is the case, the strengthening of de 
mand for quartered oak will be welcome, for this is 
one of the few items that heretofore has shown no im- 
provement since the first of the year. 

The cheaper grades of poplar are moving well. 
Hemlock is quiet. There is little change in birch, beech, 
maple and cottonwood, with no complaint as to cypress. 
Yellow pine advances are reported well maintained at 
mill points. On the whole, February has started off well. 

Baker & Roberts are installing machinery at Sparta 
for making spokes and shuttles. The plant soon will be 
in operation. 

Hartsville reports an active lumber market. On the 
local yards are millions of feet of lumber and staves 
and extensive shipments are being made. 

The steamer Dudley is in with 90,000 feet of lumber 
from the upper river section consigned to local concerns. 

The Gallatin lumber market is active. Heavy ship- 
ments of lumber and cross ties are reported, many vars 
having been recently loaded for different points. 

A large saw mill will be established near Paris to work 
up timber on land of George L. Fryer. 

Several large manufacturing concerns are figuring on 
locating in Nashville. Two are wagon factories and one 
is a furniture concern. 

J. Gibson Mellvaine, of Philadelphia, Pa., was a_re- 
cent visitor to. the Nashville market. -He visited his 
local offices and yards, which are managed by Clarence 
T. Dews. He expresses confidence in a profitable season 
and expects a betterment of conditions with the opening 
of the spring business. 

Douglass & Howell, local hardwood manufacturers, 
have contracted for the cut of three Alabama mills. This 
concern deals largely in gum and feels that the demand 
is a forerunner of what is expected to come. 

The mill of the Haskew Lumber Company, at South 
Pittsburg, is being doubled in capacity. Rip and cutoff 
saws are being added and a new boiler is being installed. 

The H. Wetter Manufacturing Company’s plant at 
South Pittsburg has been overhauled and has begun oper 
ation after an idleness of several weeks. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 

CHARLESTON, W. VaA., Feb. 15.—Trade remains brisk 
with no indications of a letup in the near future. 
Probably the most noticeable movement of any kind 
during the last week or two has been in ties, but no 
one can offer any reason as to just what has caused 
the activity, as the demand is not confined to any 
particular section of the country, although there has 
been a much greater demand recently for mine 
timber. - 

It now begins to look as if the lumbermen will not 
get what they want in the way of a public service 
commission, as the legislature will adjourn February 
24. There are very few timber owners or lumbermen 
in either branch—less than half a dozen of the house 
out of eighty-six members, one of whom is Delegate 
Carroll, of this city. In the senate there are but two, 
President Hatfield and Senator Sutherland. Mr. Hat- 
field is largely interested in timber lands and mills in 
North Carolina and other southern states, but also has 
some interests in this state; but as far as known he 
has never committed himself on the question of creating 
a publie service commission. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


Prospect Favorable to Price Advance in Near Future 
—Mills in Active Operation—Eastern Buyers Bring 
Cheerful News, 

BristoL, VA..TENN., Feb. 15.—Bristol lumbermen are 
hustling for business and while they say that the mar- 
ket is in only fair condition, the prospect is that prices 
will advance soon. There is much activity in manufac 
turing and the mills will all make good cutting records. 
Bad weather has not seriously interfered with manufac 
turing this season. 

Withers & Ferguson are cutting a considerable amount 
of stock at the new mill near Wyndale, Va., that is being 
sold largely on the Bristol market. 

Irving Whaley, of the Whaley-Warren Lumber Com 





John R. Gobey & Co. 


HEMLOCK 
YELLOW PINE 
POPLAR 


CYPRESS AND HARDWOOD 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 




















W. L. WHITACRE. D. W. KERR- 


WHITACRE LUMBER CO. 


WHOLESALE 


YELLOW PINE 
CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


Office and Storage Sheds 
451 W. Broad St., 


Columbus, Ohio. 








R POPLAR and SOUTHERN HARDWOODS, 
OAK FLOORING in TWO GREAT BRANDS, 


You'll make no mistake in placing your orders in our ~ 
safe hands. The Circle 4 and Dixie Floors have a place, 
pre-eminent, won, and if you want some real good stock, 


write M. A. HAYWARD & SON, Columbus, Ohio. 











H. D. Brasher Lumber Co. 


— WHOLESALE 


YELLOW PINE and‘RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING AND FINISH. 
TIMBERS AND HEAVY JOISTS. 
OAK AND MAPLE FLOORING, RED CYPRESS. 
We handle only the Best, 


725-6 Columbus Savings & Trust Bldg., COLUMBUS, O. 

















om + 
For Quick Shipment“ 22:21. 
ASH D, KY. 
2 C-Ls 8-4” 18 and 2s Plain White Oak, one year dry 
2 C-Ls 8-4’’ No.1 Com. Plain White Oak, one year dry 


- No. 1 Com. Chestnut, one year dry 
3 C-Ls 4-4" No.2 Com. Poplar, shipping dry 


Write Us For Hardwoods and Poplar. 


THE GENERAL LUMBER CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 


YELLOW PINE 
CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


POWELL & ROWE 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Wholesale Lumber 








H. C. CREITH & COMPANY 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 
Yellow Pine, Cypress, 
Hemlock, Poplar, Oak 


Our representatives covering territory as below: 


Chas. H. Sorrick, Northwestern Ohio Chas. E. Lyons, Northeastern Ohio 
Roger W. Boutelle, Southern Ohio 




















We carry a complete stock in our Columbus yard of 


POPLAR, OAK and CYPRESS 


We can also supply your wants in 


YELLOW PINE 
THE B. A. LEACH LUMBER CoO. 


Wholesale Dealers. COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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Don’t Ball Up 


your engine cylinders or 
fi bearings with anamorphous —s 
graphite. 

Don’t get a wrong idea 
of the value of graphite by 
using the wrong kind. 


| Dixon’s’ | 


- 


| Flake Graphite | 


is furnished in three de- 
1 grees of fineness—none of 
which has the slightest 
tendency to ball up. 


Ff 
j 
| 


Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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J. M. Hastings, President. C. 0. Shepherd, Managing Director. 


’ Davison Lumber Co., Limited ” 


Manufacturers of NOVA SCOTIA 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK, HARDWOODS 








SAW MILLS: Springfield, Nova Scotia; Bridgewater, Nova Scotia. 
Capacity 100,000,000 Feet Annually. 
Cargo Shipments Year Around from Nova Scotia Mills. 





oan cumpmante PENNSYLVANIA HEMLOCK 
WEST VIRGINIA SPRUCE and HEMLOCK. 


Office and Sales Dep't. 
No. 1 Madison Ave., 
2 NEW YORK CITY 


Operating Department. 
Bridgewater, 


NOVA SCOTIA 








( ~ 
For Immediate Shipment:— | 


300,000 ft. Spruce Furring 7% x 2 S1S 
300,000 ft. No. 2 Hemlock 78 x 10 S1S 


J. E. HARROUN & SON, 


WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 


NS J) 
The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Eastern Storage Yards: 
East Chicago, Ind. North Tonawanda, N.Y. Newark, N. J. 









































TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED j‘7ouuse the American 


Lumberman Telecode. 
For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, IL 





pany, left this week for Lee county, Virginia, to buy 
stock, and KE. lL. Warren, of the same company, went to 
eastern Virginia to take up some hardwood lumber. 

The Laurel River Logging Company is preparing to 
start new operations the latter part of next month in 
western North Carolina, where it has two mills. The 
company owns a large area of timber land in Madison 
county, North Carolina, and in eastern Tennessee, which 
will be developed on a larger scale than ever. This tim- 
ber consists largely of white pine and poplar. 

Eastern buyers on the local market have brought cheer- 
ful news as to the outlook for immediate improvement 
in business and they showed their faith by placing orders. 
Inquiries are numerous. 

There is little change in the cendition of business, ac- 
cording to Fred K. Paxton, of the Paxton Lumber Com- 
pany. The company is enjoying a good business. 





IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C., Feb. 13.—General trade is slack 
as compared with the activity witnessed early in the 
winter and in the autumn. 

A brief summary of the lumber operations in western 
North Carolina for 1910 has been sent out by Division 
Freight Agent Orr, of Asheville, in which it is shown 
that about 66 percent of the freight originating in that 
section is of lumber—finished and unfinished and lumber 
products. 

Consequent upon the formation of plans for building 
several hundred miles of interurban electric lines by the 
Duke interests, the Southern Power Company indirectly, 
and stockholders all along the route through North and 
South Carolina, and the projection of another electric 
line into the mountain timber sections of North Caro 
lina, much local interest has arisen over the question of 
a possibility of better freight rates. 

facts of importance relating to the Southern Ap- 
palachian tract are embodied in a report just issued by 
the government. 


KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 





Encouraging Report of Business in the East—Ohio 
River Receding—Timber Thieves Busy—Candidate 
for Railroad Commissioner. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 15.—Louisville box manufac 
turers who will attend the convention of the National 
Association of Box Manufacturers at Memphis this week 
left last night for the Bluff City. Among those who 
will be there are 8, K. Booker, of K. B.’ Norman & Co.; 
H. W. Embry, of the BellCoggeshall Company; J. T. 
Armstrong, of the Tyler Box Company, and A. W. Corn 
wall, of the Mengel Box Company. 

Optimistic reports of business in the Kast were given 
to the members of the Louisville Hardwood Club at its 
last meeting by T. N. Nixon, of Wistar, Underhill & Co., 
of Philadelphia, who was a guest at the club’s dinner at 
the Seelbach hotel. He said that conditions in that 
section are excellent and that orders are coming in freely. 
He noted a marked inerease in the demand for red gum 
and tupelo gum. 

The Ohio river has begun to fall and all danger of a 
general overflow on the Point, where many of the local 
lumber plants are situated, has been dispelled. The saw 
mill of the Louisville Point Lumber Company, which was 
reached by rising water last week, is again running. 

There is a fine log tide in most of the Kentueky streams 
which lead from the timber district, and the result is that 
the saw mills, especially those on the Kentucky river, 
which have been idle for several months, are getting a 
supply of logs sufficient to keep them busy for several 
months. From Middlesboro, Beattyville, Jackson, Frank- 
fort and other points on the Kentucky reports of big 
movements of logs have been received. The logs have 
come down so fast that in some instances the booms have 
not been able to handle them, the Swann-Day Lumber 
Company allowing 15,000 logs to pass at Jackson, hav 
ing them picked up at Beattyville, farther down the river. 
There is a good logging stage in the Cumberland river. 
Reports from southern Kentucky are that timber thieves 
are busy on the Cumberland and that raftsmen and mill 
men will lose heavily as a result of their activity. ‘Ten- 
nessee lumbermen are getting the benefit of the general 
high water, the Loomis & Hart Manufacturing Company, 
of Chattanooga, reporting that it has received 120 rafts 
during the last few weeks. 

Lumbermen are much interested in efforts being made 
to organize a central bureau of commercial bodies to 
handle matters of general concern. The Transportation 
Club, of which many lumber concerns are members, has 
developed the idea. It is practically certain that the 
organization will be formed. 

It has been learned that the reorganized Overton 
county railroad, which, as recently reported, will be 
extended from Livingston, Tenn., to Somerset, Ky., where 
it will connect with the main line of the Queen & Cres 
cent, will be known as the Cincinnati & Nashville rail 
road. The line will be seventy-six miles long and will go 
‘hrough an important timber country. 

H. Green Garrett, well known lumber’ dealer, Winches 
ter, has announced his candidacy for the republican nomi- 
nation for railroad commissioner from the third district. 

Hiram Blow & Co.’s general and sales offices will be at 
Nashville, Tenn., after February 20, according to an- 
nouncement by Harry B. Carter, the general manager. 
The concern, which is one of the largest producers of 
cooperage stock in the country, and was established in 
1869, has been handling its business from Louisville for 
seven years, but the extension of its operations into a 
more southern territory has made it necessary to have its 
headquarters farther south. District quarters will be 
maintained in Louisville. 

Two boats have been chartered by C. C. Mengel & Bro. 
Company to bring cargoes of mahogany logs from Belize, 
British Honduras. Work will be begun at once by the 


company on its new railroad extension in Mexico, and 
its completion will give the concern access to enough 
timber to keep it busy for several years. 

J. G. Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons, has returned 
from Dickson, Tenn., where the firm is operating a saw 
“Ul in charge of John Smith. 





CINCINNATI TRADE FEATURES. 
Improved Building Outlook—A Tour of the Hardwood 

Yards—An Unusually Wide and Flawless Cherry 

Board. 

CINCINNATI, Onto, Feb. 13.—General business condi 
tions in the iron and steel industries remain quiet, but 
there is a feeling expressed that conditions in these two 
lines will improve steadily. Furniture, desks and office 
fixtures continue to sell well. The building outlook is 
improving. Betterment is noted by planing mills and 
building material manufactories, and the box making 
industry is moving along in satisfactory lines so far 
as the volume of business is concerned. 

A tour down the Millcreek valley, in which nearly all 
the hardwood yards are located, shows that the stocks of 
hardwoods on hand at this point are in shape to meet 
a strong demand. There are more hardwoods piled up 
in that locality than has ever before been known in the 
history of the hardwood trade in this city. The feeling 
of confidence in the future of the hardwood market, which 
has never flagged all winter, is showing itself in the 
stocks now on hand. 

The Dwight Hinckley Lumber Company is putting the 
finishing touches to a dry stock shed in its new yards in 
Dalton avenue. It is of wood and iron construction, is 
200 feet long and thirty-nine feet wide, with a railroad 
switch to facilitate the handling of dressed stock in all 
kinds of weather. 

Charles F. Shiels, of Charles F. Shiels & Co., whose 
yard is one of the landmarks in the lumber district of the 
West side, says business has been good all winter. The 
firm specializes in wagon and carriage manufacturers’ 
stock, besides carrying a general stock of strictly high 
grade Jumber for general manufacturing purposes. He 
has a stock of wide North Carolina cherry in his yard, 
of which every board is twenty-three inches wide and 
over. A shipment made Saturday contained one cherry 
beard thirty-three inches wide, sixteen feet long and an 
inch thick. The board was free from gum spots and was 
almost perfect in every way. Thick poplar 2x4 and 2x6 
is scarce. In an effort to fill an order for a carload it 
was found necessary to go to several yards. 

At the March meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Cincinnati the committee to name tickets for the annual 
election will be appointed. This committee will report 
at the April meeting and-at the meeting in May the 
election will be held. G. C. Ault, who as the candidate 
of the independents last year, retired in favor of Cliff 8. 
Walker, has the inside track, and is frequently mentioned 
us the next president. 

Hf. J. Pfiester, president of the M. B. Farrin Company, 
is an electrical engineer, having formerly served as the 
city electrician in Cincinnati. He has applied his knowl 
edge to the plant of the company, the power plant of 
which is one of the most efficient and economical in the 
country. 

Sam Conn writes from the Tensas River Lumber Com 
pany, in Concordia parish, Louisiana, that the weather 
for outdoor work has been ideal for several weeks, and 
the work on the mill has progressed so rapidly that by 
March 1 it will begin cutting. 

President Cliff S. Walker has named Joseph Bolset 
and G, Cliff Ault delegates to represent the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Cincinnati at the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association at Washington, D. C., March 1-2. 

Edward F. Keidel, formerly with T. P. Seott & Co., 
and also with the Shawnee Lumber Company, has opened 
an office of his own and is selling hardwoods and yellow 
pine. _4 | 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


Buying Heavier and Recent Advances Well Main- 
tained—Contractors and Builders Preparing for Ac- 
tive Season—Notes of the Trade, 

CoLuMBUS, Onl0o, Feb. 13.—Wholesalers and manu 
facturers speak in optimistic terms of the lumber market 
in central Ohio. “Orders during the last week have heen 
numerous and the volume of business is larger than at 
any other time since the first of the year. Recent ad- 
vances are well maintained. 

Shippers of yellow pine note a better tone to the trade 
in every part of this state. Reports indicate a fairly 
short stock in the hands of dealers and since it is gen 
erally believed that the recent advances are to be main- 
tained, dealers are buying in larger quantities. Stocks 
in the hands of manufacturers also are somewhat short 
and buying of hardwoods is going on freely. 

The uncertainty that has characterized the trade cur 
ing the last few months evidently is passing away and 
instead a better tone has developed. There is no lis- 
position at this time to foree the market by cutting 
prices and business is not being obtained at the expense 
of profit. The spring building season 1s expected to be 
active and contractors and material men are preparing 
for an active demand for all grades and varieties of lum- 
her. There is no trouble from a lack of cars and sip 
ments have been made regularly. 

The White Lumber & Coal Company, of Bucyrus, has 
secured a lease of 100 more feet of building space pon 
which will be erected additional lumber sheds. 

John R. Gobey, of the John R. Gobey Lumber ‘ unl 
pany, reports a good market for hardwoods: and yellow 
pine. He says hardwoods and poplar are in good le 
mand and that the volume of business is satisfaclv'y- 
Yellow pine is doing well and dealers are beginnin:: to 
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realize that they will have to pay more for their lum- 
ber and are coming into the market with orders. The 
advances have been well maintained. 

The Appalachia Lumber Company, recently organized 
by John R. Gobey, D. H. Moul and others, has moved 
its general offices from Ironton to Columbus, with Mr. 
Moul as general manager. The offices are at 716 Co- 
lumbus Savings & Trust building. The company takes 
over the Ohio River Lumber Company, of Ironton. The 
company will handle hardwoods and poplar exélusively. 

The General Lumber Company reports a steady de- 
mand for hardwoods, with a larger volume of business 
from manufacturing establishinents. Prices hold strong. 
The company last week rafted about 1,000 logs from its 
timber tract on the Big Sandy to its mill at Ashland, Ky. 

M. A. Hayward & Son report a steady demand for 
hardwoods, with indications of an advance in the near 
future on oak flooring. 

H. D. Brasher, of the H. D. Brasher Lumber Company, 
reports a good business in yellow pine and the pros- 
pects are good. 

W. Granville Taylor, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Com- 
pany, says manufacturing establishments are buying bet- 
ter since the first of the year. A good deal of oak is 
moving and the tone of the market is excellent. 





CHANGE IN OWNERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT. 


CINCINNATI, On10, Feb. 15.—The Roy Lumber Com- 
pany, which succeeded the Asher Lumber Company about 
a year ago, has been bought by the Logan-Maffett Lum- 
ber Company, of Knoxville, Tenn., and the Cincinnati 
plant will be operated as a branch, under the manage- 
ment of I. M. Asher, who will continue to represent the 
interests of the new concern on the road, while the office 
affairs will be looked after by John D. Serena, who has 
been connected with the office through all the changes. 
The new owners will add a number of improvements, ex- 
tending the switches in the yards. A large stock of 
poplar, oak and hardwoods will be carried at this point, 
big shipments being now on the way. The yards will be 
extended. The company will specialize in basswood. The 
deal was consummated Jast Saturday and the details com- 


‘pleted today and Mr. Roy left on the evening train for 


Nicholasville, Ky., his home, where he intends to remain 
for some time looking after his private interests. 

The Nicholasville mill, former seat of operations of 
Mr. Roy, is being operated as the Standard mill, by John 
Heberger, proprietor of the Standard Furniture Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati. 





NEW COMPANY IN THE FIELD. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 15.—Rumors of a new lumber 
company that have been current some time, finally have 
taken definite shape. D.C. Snook, who has been for sev- 
eral years the live wire of the Lockland Lumber Com 
pany, and a prominent member of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Cincinnati, will retire from the Lockwood Lumber 
Company and head a new company to be known as the 
Snook-Vieth Lumber Company, and will have a eapitali- 
zation of $100,000. D. C. Snook is secretary and man- 
ager of the Lockland Lumber Company and has been for 
fifteen years, and in the employ of the company for more 
than twenty years. His interests in that company will 
be taken over by E. R. Stearns and Alfred Stearns, who 
have been the financial backers of the company since its 
organization. Albert Vieth also was with the Lockland 
company for a number of years. 

In the new arrangement D. C. Snook will be president 
and general manager and Albert Vieth will be vice presi- 
dent. 

D, C. Snook, who will own the controlling interest in 
the new corporation, began active operation yesterday by 
closing a deal for the, purchase of ground for mill site 
and yard in what is known as the Ross subdivision, 
Ivorydale. The tract of land has a frontage on the 
Carthage pike of 300 feet, and a depth of 1,400 feet, 
and contains about six and a half acres. The ground is 
admirably located for shipping facilities and switches 
connecting with the Norfolk & Western, the Big Four, 
the Baltimore & Ohio, the Pennsylvania and the Cinein 
nati, Hamilton & Dayton roads, which meet at this point, 
will be run into the plant. 

D. C. Snook, who has been active manager for the 
Lockland company, has made arrangements to be released 
from his duties by about May 1, as before that time ar- 
rangements wili be completed for a new business reor- 
ganization and a secretary appointed to take over the 
work of Mr. Snook. In the meantime work on the new 
plant will proceed expeditiously, and about $50,000 will 
be spent in mill plant, lumber sheds, and in mill machin- 
ery. The buildings of the plant will be located along 
the Carthage pike, as will the administration building and 
sheds for storing. The Millcreek Valley street cars right 
from the center of the city pass the doors of the plant, 
which can be reached in thirty minutes from Fountain 
square. In the immediate neighborhood. are located the 
plants of the Francke Lumber Company and the main 
offices and local yards of the K. & P. Lumber Company. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Feb. 14.—Although more than 
half of the biennial session of the Indiana legislature 
is over, no good roads’ legislation has been passed. 
As a matter of fact good roads legislation, backed by 
practically every lumberman in the state, is having 
hard sledding. The house committee on roads, after 
reporting unfavorably on numerous bills, has drafted 
& measure that provides that all road taxes of $20 or 
more shall be paid in eash and that all road work must 
be done under the direction of two supervisors to be 
appointed by the township trustee. Under the present 
law, farmers are permitted to work out their road 
tax, and the work done by inexperienced road build- 
ers is of little value. 


Since the legislature repealed the county local op- 
tion law and enacted one making the township and in- 
corporated town the unit for deciding whether or not 
saloons shall be maintained, coopers in all parts of the 
state are reporting heavily increased business, particu- 
larly the tight barrel coopers. 

The annual election of directors of the Commercial 
Club took place yesterday, voting being done by means 
of machines loaned by the county. There was much 
fun during the election and three tickets were in the 
field. The regular ticket won, and one of the new 
directors is Orlando D. Haskett, of the Burnet-Lewis 
Lumber Company. Julius W. Pinnell, line yard oper- 
ator, and Robert D. Eaglestield, a young lumberman, 
have joined. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

Burra, N. Y., Feb. 15.—F. M. Sullivan made a trip 
to New England territory a week ago and the office re- 
ceived orders for several cars of lumber from him before 
his return, making the firm’s February business show up 
strong. 

I. W. Vetter states that the demand for maple is as 
strong as that for any other lumber and he looks for still 
higher prices this year. Inquiries for stock in various 
hardwoods have been showing an increase lately. 

The Hugh McLean Lumber Company has been doing 
an increased business in oak for the last two weeks, with 
prices showing 8 deal of firmness. Part of the renewed 
activity is due to furniture buying, which is increasing. 

The yard of O. E. Yeager has been receiving a good 
stock of poplar and quartered oak, which continue in 
fairly active demand. 

Late sales by A. Miller are reported fair and a prof- 
itable year is looked for. Liberal receipts of oak, chest 
nut and poplar are on the list, but the effort to increase 
the stock of birch and maple is not so easy. 

The Bison City Table Company, owned by the members 
of the Standard Hardwood Lumber Company, is doing 
an excellent business in its line, using about 140,000 
feet of hardwood lumber in a month. The new factory 
will be started soon, 





YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BUILDING REPORT. 


The following table shows the extent of building oper- 
ations in many of the larger cities of the United States, 
with the gain or loss in each for January, 1910, and the 
same month this year: 

Gain. Loss. 
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Robert W. Higbie Company 
Hardwood Bill Timber 


2-in. to 10-in.— 20 ft. and under. 








Mills at 
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New Bridge, N. Y. 
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> Saree ree 15,417,142 11,891,320 0 os 
DONE, occ ccessccer 94,316 189,511 Sa 0 
Cabieee, Cab... .ccccee 388,669 297,082 $1 is 
Oklahoma City....... 303,280 538,178 41 
SE ote 00s 0022260 322,700 287,630 12 
PND cA cacte scons 72,893 147,037 4 
ae 63,240 10,175 521 
Philadelphia ........ 2,597,460 2,131,775 21 
ae 594,065 576,925 5 
Portland, Ore........ 990,616 624,110 5s 
PEN swhaesdesesiees 60,317 6,275 861 ia 
Portland, Maine...... 25,250 59,500 Seg 58 
OE a 440,228 101,832 332 
San Francisco........ 1,617,608 1,708,380 ia 5 
CCS eee 443,054 354,592 25 
Sacramento ......... 268,025 - 164,700 61 
ee 219,500 153,170 36 - 
Spokane ............ 120,940 298,145 ps 59 
Stockton .....0206. . 101,790 33,600 203 ° 
Springfield, Ill....... 64,125 30,200 112 
Dn o62.066es 20,040 49,040 * 5¢ 
South Bend ...... 11,425 8,000 43 P 
ee ae 1,355,655 1,461,000 ae 7 
Salt Lake Clity....... 66,400 897,400 8 92 
San Antonlo......... 152,390 199,151 - 23 
Scranton ......-.+:- 71,713 97,865 ; 21 
DEED o% 60-066, 00-2000 506,000 1,274,975 60 54 
Syracuse ....- 22 eeeee 406,450 161,933 151 ae 
eee 94,141 113,344 o 16 
Terre Haute ........ 15,800 $4,125 a 54 
OO Serre 105,306 84,760 24 a 
rr 16,150 21,750 - 26 
Washington 1,278,952 1,041,774 22 tie 
Wilkes-Barre pgrexe 95,003 70,324 35 
Wilmington ......... 68,015 $2,414 110 
Worcester .......065 298,810 93,760 218 

Totals ....+++++++-$44,854,614 $43,604,963 38 


Cherry For Sale 


One million feet of dry stock 
ready for immediate shipment 
from our Jamestown yard, all 
thicknesses and grades. : : : 


Warren Ross Lumber Co- 


Jamestown, N. Y. 














WHITE PINE 


The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. 
BUFFALO, - NEW YORK. 
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1 Box Factory Stocks 


We have for sale the following lot of 
choice dry lumber : — 


300,000 ft. 4-4" Box Poplar 
500,000 ft. 4-4" Box Cypress 


This is band sawn and comes in good 
widths. What are your needs? 


Surry Lumber Company 


Manufacturers of BALTIMORE, MD. 


North Carolina Pine. 











R. K. Hartwell & Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 





Hardwoods, Cypress, N. C. Pine, Yellow Pine, 
Cedar & Cypress Shingles, Cypress & Pine Lath. 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY. 


Cypress & N. C. Pine Mouldings, Finish, etc; Oak: 
Qtd., Plain, Red & White; Ash, Poplar, Chestnut. 


610 Keyser Bldg., BALTIMORE, MD. 











Dare Lumber Co. 


Elizabeth City, N. C. 


PINE PLANED 
GUM DIMENSION 
HARDWOODS CEDAR SHINGLES 


Tank Plank and Boat Boards. 


























LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


—WHOLESALE— 


“=u. 58" YELLOW PINE 





-GE0. F. SLoan & Bro. 


BALTIMORE. MD. 


N. C. Pine 


Baltimore-Worked - Flooring, 


Thin Ceiling, Mouldings, Etc. 











Do You Handle Coal? 


If you do you will save yourself much time and trouble 
in **figuring out’’ how much ‘‘so much”’ coal is worth 
by referring to 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


The tables show at a glance the amount of any quantity of 
coal from 5 pounds to 1,100 tons at prices from 25 cents to $15 
a ton, and apply to either gross or net tons. Price, post- 
paid, bound in leather, $8; in cloth....... .......... $2.80 


American Lumberman, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 




















FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Charmed by Salubrious Climate — Partnership Dis- 
solved—-Export Trade Reported Good—Charter Sit- 
uation—Recent Fixtures. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 11.-——Harry L. Call, manager of 
the Goodrich-Call Lumber Company, with headquarters in 
Minneapolis, is spending a few days in Seattle and other 
Puget sound points, on one of his periodical western 
buying trips. His concern has thirty-six retail yards in 
Montana, North Dakota and Minnesota, and it necessi 
tates Mr. Call visiting the Coast once or twice each year. 
sefore returning he will visit Portland, Ore., and may 
attend the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association con 
vention in San Francisco February 20. Mr. Call has 
many friends in Seattle, all of whom are taking a great 
deal of delight in showing him the advantages of Puget 
sound climate and weather as compared to that of Minne- 
sola, and it is believed that from his more frequent 
visits to this section he is becoming charmed with this 
part of the West. 

DD. K. Skinner, president of the Port Blakeley Mill! 
Company, and chairman of the national legislation com 
mittee of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation, was called to Washington, D. C., by telegram, 
urging his presence there to appear before the ways 
and means committee of the House Thursday to protest 
against the Taft Canadian reciprocity treaty. Mr. Skin 
ner left Seattle hurriedly Sunday morning, arriving in 
Washington Thursday in time to appear before the 
committee, 

A, L. Hamilton and ©. ih. Gerhardt, two young tum 
bermen who have been doing a wholesale business in 
Seattle several months, under the firm name of Gerhardi 
& Hamilton, have dissolved partnership. The shingle 
mill near Seattle which the firm has operated will be 
retained by Mr. Gerhardt. He does not expect te - 
operate the mill, however, but will leave soon for Alaska 
to go into the general store business. Mr. Hamilton 
will remain in Seattle and has not decided whether to 
go into the lumber business again or not. 

A number of Seattle and Tacoma lumbermen were in 
Olympia the latter part of this week, appearing before 
the joint labor committee of the house and senate in the 
interest of the proposed employers’ liability bill, which 
is now before the state legislature. This is the second 
trip to Olympia by lumbermen, who are endeavoring to 
yet a favorable committee report on this measure. Ut is 
thought that with the exception of a few minor amend 
ments the labor committee of the house and senate will 
report favorably. 

George I. Billings, of the Billings & Perkins Com 
pany, wholesalers and shippers of San Francisco, was in 
Seattle this week. Mr. Billings is well known on the 
Coast, having been prominent for years in shipping cir 
cles, 

Hl. A. Muffley, of the Old Oregon Lumber Company, 
manufacturer and wholesaler of this city, reports an 
exceptionally good export trade during the last few 
weeks. Among vessels which will soon load at the plant 
of the Old Oregon Lumber Company at Anacortes are 
the steamer Tordenskjold, which will take 1,000,000 feet 
of lumber, mostly mining timber, for Port Pirie, Austra- 
lia, and the ship Belfast, which is chartered to take 
1,500,000 feet of lumber to Valparaiso. Mr. Muffley 
looks for an increase in coastwise business in the neaa 
future, basing his opinion on the prospects of the 
Panama-Pacifie International Exposition being held in 
San Francisco. 

RK. L. Fifer, western manager for the Long-Bell Lum 
ber Company, who has been in the East several weeks, 
returned to Seattle this week. Speaking of conditions 
in the middle West, Mr, Fifer says that a boom in lumber 
buying need not be expected, but he looks for a gradual 
increase, saying that in many localities there will be 
practically no buying until a line is obtained on the 
crops. Mr. Fifer was enthusiastic regarding the Kansas 
City retailers’ convention, saying that it was one of the 
best he has ever attended. 

lL. Kh. Larson, of Larson Bros., Dassel, Minn., who 
operate a string of yards in Minnesota, has been in Seat- 
tle the last three weeks as a guest of the R. J. Menz 
Lumber Company. Mr. Larson came west primarily on 
au pleasure trip, but at the same time he is getting a line 
on lumber conditions. He expressed the belief that 
spring yard buying would be good. The R. J. Menz 
Lumber Company has taken a larger suite in the Empire 
building. The enlargement of its offices is made neces 
sary by the inerease in business. 

Louis Schwager, of the firm of Schwager & Nettleton, 
manufacturers and wholesalers, of this city, has been 
unable to visit his office for several days, having been 
confined to his home by a severe attack of la grippe. 

The cedar operations of the mills of the Atlas Lumber 
& Shingle Company, this city, which were discontinued 
September 1, 1910, were resumed the last week in Janu 
ary. KE, R. Hogg, sales manager for this company, says 
that it was necessary to begin manufacturing shingles 
again on account of being oversold. Mr. Hogg claims 
that the shingles made at the Atlas mills rank as high 
as any other shingles that ever have been manufactured, 
and gives this as the reason for the fact that during 
the last year there never has been a time when they were 
not oversold on shingles. 

Charter conditions are not particularly bright. The 
export trade is only fair, and coastwise shipments have 
not shown any great increase lately. Recent fixtures 
are steamer Fifield, Coos bay to San Pedro, $4.50; 
steamer Northland, Grays harbor to Redondo, $4.50; 
schooner ric, Puget sound to San Francisco, $4; barken- 


tine Chehalis, Grays harbor to Hilo, $5.50; schooner 
Winslow, Eureka to Mazatlan, $6; schooner Rk. EK. God 
frey, Willapa to Papeete, P. T.; schooner W. H. Smith, 
Grays harbor to Apia, P. T. 

I’. R. Woodbury, president of the Pine-Fir Company, 
Spokane, with western offices in the White building, 
Seattle, was in this city this week in conference with 
Rollo Whitcomb, manager of the Seattle office. Mr. 
Woodbury also is engaged in the retail business in 
eastern Washington. He has been spending some time 
in California and is stopping in Seattle on his return 
to Spokane. 

W. I. Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Com 
pany, Minneapolis, arrived in Seattle the last of the 
week and will remain in this vicinity a week or two. 
Mr. Carpenter is interested in the Eclipse Lumber Com 
pany, of Everett, and handles western lumber and shin 
vles in the middle West. 

A Seattle visitor the first of this week was Victor 
Thrane, of J. D. Lacey & Co., well known timber land 
dealers, of Chicago. Mr. Thrane has been spending two 
weeks at the Portland office of the concern, and while 
in Seattle visited B. W. Bawden, who has charge of the 
company’s business in Washington and British Columbia, 
with offices in the White building, Seattle. Mr. Thrane 
has spent considerable time on the Pacific coast and has 
many friends in this section that were glad to renew 
their acquaintance with him, 





ASSUMES NEW FIELD AND DUTIES. 

SearrLE, WAsH., Feb, 11.—Arch Chandler, of the 
Stetson-Ross Machine Works, of this city, manufacturer 
of woodworking machinery, has been spending the last 
week in Spokane, looking after the opening of an office 
for that concern. H. i. Weatherby, who for the last 
year has been with the Hallidie Machinery Company, of 
this city, and is well and favorably known as a machinery 
salesman, will have charge of the Spokane territory for 
the Stetson-Ross company. FE. KE. Jones, Los Angeles 
representative of the Oliver Machinery Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., will hereafter represent the Stetson-Ross 
Machine Works in California. 

The Stetson-Ross Machine Works started in a small 
way in Seattle a few years ago. Its growth has been 





H. FF. WEATHERBY, SPOKANE, WASH. ; 
Sales Manager Stetson-Ross Machine Works. 
far in excess of the most sanguine hopes of its organizers 
and its machines have become very popular with north 
western millmen. It now has greater facilities than ever 
before for turning out woodworking machines and gradu 
ally is extending its territory. 

Recent sales made by this company were a 16x20 planer 
to the Robinson Manufacturing Company, Everett, 
Wash.; a 6x15 matcher for the Hammond Lumber Com 
pany, Astoria, Ore., and a 6x9 matcher for the same com 
pany at Los Angeles, Cal.; a 6x15 matcher for the Grays 
Harbor Commercial Company, Cosmopolis, Wash., this 
being the second machine shipped that company within 
two months; a 16x10x20 4-sided sizer to the Black Lake 
Mill Company, Tacoma, Wash., and a 16x30 ready sizer 
to the Northwestern Lumber Company, Kalispell, Mont. 





ASSOCIATION RESOLUTIONS ON DEATH OF 
R. L. McCORMICK. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 11.—The following resolutions 
on the death of Hon. R. LL. MeCormick, of Tacoma, were 
adopted by the special freight rate committee of the 
-acifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, of 
which he was a member: 


WuERPAS, The passing of Hon. R. L. McCormick, a most 
valued member of the special freight rate committee of the 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, came 48 
a distinct loss to the special freight rate committee, de- 
ceased being a most valuable member; and 

WuHerEAS, Hon. R. L. McCormick at all times was most 
active in the critical periods of our committee and _ per- 
formed his duty without fear or favor, thereby showing his 
loyalty in behalf of the lumber industry; therefore be it 

Resolved, That our committee recognize the loss of Hon. 
R. L. MeCormick, in his statesmanship, ability and thor- 
oughness. He made many sacrifices to benefit the lumber 
industry of the Pacific coast in his selection as a member ol 
the special freight rate committee; and be it further 

Resolved, That our special freight rate committee request 
the association to spread these resolutions on our minutes, 
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and that same be given to the family of the deceased and 


the press. 
Board of Trustees, 


The following resolutions on the death of Hon. R. L. 
McCormick were adopted by the board of trustees of the 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 

WHEREAS, The Almighty, in His inscrutable wisdom has 
removed from this earthly sphere of usefulness Hon. R. L. 
McCormick, of Tacoma, a most valued member for several 
years of our board of trustees, a loyal citizen of the state 
of Washington and the Pacific coast, and an indefatigable 
worker in behalf of the lumber industry; and 

WHEREAS, Hon. R. L. McCormick, during his lifetime, 
from the farm to the saw mill, has served his duty in 
every sphere with the stern ruggedness inherited from his 
uncestors, and with the respect of his employees and co- 
adjutors; and 

WuerREAS, Hon. R. L. McCormick served this association 
early and late, in times of peace and trouble, with the same 
fidelity ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we deplore the death of a conscientious 
member of this association and its board of trustees, as well 
as the loss of an earnest worker in the upbuilding of the 
lumber industry of the Pacific coast; and be it further 

Resolved, 'That these resolutions be read at our February 
meeting and placed on the records of the association; a 
copy of same being spread upon all our minutes and given 
to the press. Also a copy be forwarded to the family of 
the deceased. 


IMPORTANT INSURANCE DECISION. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 11.—After having been in the 
courts nearly three years, the circuit court of appeals, 
at San Francisco, has decided in favor of the Port 
Blakeley Mill Company, Port Blakeley, Wash., reversing 
the decision of Judge Whitson, of the United States 
federal court, which was against the company in the suit 
against the foreign insurance companies to compel them 
to pay their proportion of the loss on the mill and plant 
of the Port Blakeley Mill Company, which was destroyed 
by fire. The insurance companies maintained that the 
sprinkler system at the plant was proved to be out of 
order some weeks prior to the fire, although it was in 
perfect working order at the time of the fire, and that 
the insurance policies were invalidated, and Judge Whit- 
son decided in their favor. 

The Port Blakeley Mill Company appealed the case to 
the United State circuit court of appeals at San Fran- 
cisco, and a decision has just been rendered reversing 
Judge Whitson’s decision. Thirteen cases were brought 
up in the federal court. Judge Whitson granted a non- 
suit, on the ground that the mill company had not used 
due diligence in the maintenance of its sprinkler system. 

Twenty cases brought before in the state courts were 
decided in favor of the mill company, and were appealed 
to the supreme court of the state of Washington and 
afterward reversed, but a rehearing was held on the ap- 
peal of the mill company before a full bench, and the 
supreme court supported the decision of the lower court, 
which was in favor of the mill company. Approximately 
$325,000 was involved in the litigation, and it is prob- 
able that the decision of the United States circuit court 
of appeals, sustaining the mill company’s contention, 
will result in all the insurance companies paying the 
losses. In the meantime the Port Blakeley Mill Com- 
pany has reconstructed its plant and it has been in oper- 
ation over a year. 


CONGRESS MEMORALIZED AGAINST TARIFF 
REVISION. 

SEATTLE, WAsH., Feb. 11.—The legislatures of both 
Oregon and Washington have memoralized the United 
States Congress, protesting against the proposed con 
gressional action in regard to the revision of the tariff 
on lumber, and Taft reciprocal relations with Canada. 
The northwestern states will be most affected by thi 
proposed changes, and the action of the two state legis 
latures is looked upon favorably by most of the north 
western lumbermen. Following is the Washington 
memorial: 








HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL NO. 15. 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United States in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialists, the senate and house of representatives 
of the state of Washington in legislative session assembled, 
would most respectfully represent : 

WHEREAS, Congressional action with reference to the re- 
vision of the tariff seems more or less probable; and 

Wuereas, Contemplated congressional action with refer- 
ence to the tariff involves and concerns certain industries of 
the Pacific coast and the state of Washington; and 

WHEREAS, The continued prosperity and well being of the 
state of Washington is to a large extent involved by the 
contemplated tariff revision ; 

Now, therefore, your memorialists, in the name of the 
people of the state of Washington, and speaking in behalf 
of the state and the entire Pacific slope, earnestly and re- 
spectfully petition and urge that no congressional action be 
taken with reference to the revision of the tariff without 
careful consideration of the industries of the western portion 
of the United States, and particulariy of the Northwestern 
portion, 

Your memorialists further urgently and earnestly petition 
and urge that the interests so vital to the welfare of the 
state of Washington and the Pacific Northwest are entitled 
to the same full consideration and thorough review by a 
nonpartisan, unbiased tariff board as are all other industries 
of the nation, and for that reason and in that behalf your 
memorialists urge congressional action accordingly, and that 
ho action be taken without such consideration and review. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


Brokers and Manufacturers Too Anxious to Get Busi- 
ness—Big Order Secured from Railroad—Important 
Building Contract. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Feb. 11.—Considerable business is 
offered, but there are brokers and operators who are so 
anxious to take on business that they are keeping the 
price where there is no profit. One sales manager said 
this week that he was getting about 10 percent of the 
business he was bidding on. 

The Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency of Centralia has 
Secured a large order from one of the eastern railroad 
companies, and as the order comes in several sections 
and will be spread out over several months its mills are 
well taken care of the balance of the year on timber 
business. It has also secured a number of other very 


satisfactory timber orders. Mr. Startup, of the agency, 
is in Portland, Ore., this week on business. 

The Eastern Railway & Lumber Company, of this city, 
is preparing to run its shingle mill nights again after the 
first of the coming month. Cedar logs are plentiful and 
it is imperative that the plant be run double time in 
order to handle the logs. The concern has been doing 
considerable work on its dry kilns in order to handle 
the increased output in a systematic manner. 

At the Wisconsin Lumber Company’s plant at Littell 
this week the flywheel of the planing engine flew off, 
wrecking the building, and necessitating considerable 
delay for the purpose of putting the plant in shape to 
run again. No one was injured, but the financial loss 
will be heavy. 

One of the most important happenings in the local 
trade of this community is the contract which was let 
this week for a high school building in Centralia. It 
is a modern structure, and will cost $100,000. There 
will be a large amount of lumber needed and the busi- 
ness will be secured by the mills in the immediate 
vicinity. 

The residents of Willapa harbor towns are gratified 
to learn that the Senate committee has reported favor- 
ably on appropriating an additional $118,000 for the 
further improving of the harbor. The work was started 
last year, but was not completed. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Southwestern 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will be 
held in Centralia tomorrow. A large attendance is ex 
pected, as there is considerable business of importance 
to come before the members. ‘The new liability law is a 
matter of much interest and the manufacturers are try 
ing to get a bill that will be entirely satisfactory to all 
concerned, 

There is much building at Rochester, Wash., one of 
the towns on the Milwaukee extension. It is near Cen 
tralia, and will draw nearly all of its lumber and fae- 
tory supplies from this city. Several factories are either 
building there now or will be built in the near future. 
The Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency was asked to figure 
on a large lumber bill last week for buildings whose 
foundations already are under construction, 


ew 
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National Association Refutes Newspaper Yarns—Slight 
Improvement in Lumber Trade Conditions—New 
Pole Branch a Success. 


TacoMA, WAsH., Feb. 9.—Prominent northwestern 
lumbermen, including Maj. Everett G. Griggs, of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, president of the 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
vice president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, have sent east emphatie denials of any use 
of money by the National association or the lumber 
men in influencing the election of Senator Lorimer 
of Illinois, as charged by Chicago papers fighting Lori 
mer. Julius H. Bloedel, of the Larson Lumber Com 
pany, of Bellingham, a director of the National asso 
ciation, and PD. E. Skinner, of the Port Blakeley Mill 
Company, have sent similar telegrams to Leonard Bron 
son, manager of the National association. Major Griggs 
wired: 

As vice president and member of the board of governors 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, I author- 
ize the statement for publication that our association did not 
contribute any money, directly or indirectly, in influencing 
the election of Senator Lorimer, 

The Tacoma Mill Company is still shipping a good 
share of its output by water. In addition to cargoes 
being got out, the schooner Maweema has arrived to load 
for San Diego, having been forty-three days making the 
round voyage with its preceding cargo from the same 
mill. The schooner Salem also has arrived at this com- 
pany ’s dock to take about 1,100,000 feet for San Pedro. 
Speaking of the lumber market, W. A. Whitman, of this 
company, says: 

Trade could be a whole lot better. Demand has shown 
some little improvement with prices perhaps firmer, but 
there have been no particular advances. California trade is 
light and conditions generally could be much more satis 
factory. 

The Hallidie Machinery Company, of Seattle, has 
opened a branch at 1720-22 Pacific avenue, with a large 
warehouse in connection and will earry a line of iron 
and woodworking tools, engines, boilers, pumps, mining 
machinery, belts and mill supplies. A. J. Williams, for 
merly with the Caldwell Bros. Company, is manager of 
the local branch. 

George 8. Long, general manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, is among the speakers who will dis- 
cuss logged-off lands at the quarterly meeting of the 
Southwestern Washington Development Association, Feb 
ruary 16, 17 and 18 at Vancouver, Wash. In the de 
velopment association there is talk of forming a large 
corporation to place on the market the logged-off lands 
of that locality 

The Allis-Chalmers Company was among the bidders 
on part of the equipment for completing the city’s 
power plant at Nisqually, bids on which were opened 
Monday. ‘The specifications called for bids on the en 
tire project or parts of it including all equipment for 
the generating plant and substation. Hans Pederson, of 
Seattle, was the only bidder on the entire contract, his 
figure being approximately $1,074,000. 

The Pacific States Lumber Company, whose plant is at 
Selleck, and the Mineral Lake Lumber Company, whose 
plant is at Mineral, joint offices being maintained in 
Tacoma for handling the outputs, are operating stead- 
ily. Owing to snow the Pacific states got in only about 
one week in January, sixteen inches of snow in the woods 
making it necessary to close the logging camps and 
perforce stopping the mill. While there was plenty of 
snow at Mineral the mill there was not bothered having 
4,000,000 feet of logs in the pond. Officers of these 
companies state that they are finding the market a good 








a NEWARK, N. J. “Qag 


Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
: Cypress ‘ 


We charge only what is necessary to 
bring the best to you at a proper business 
profit—no more. We want your future 
business just as much as we would like 
the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY, 


776 Broad St., NEWARK, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, - 18 Broadway. 
































ASK US FOR— 


Spruce, White Pine, Hemlock, 
N. C. Pine, Red and White 





Cedar, Fir and Y. P. Timbers. 


R. S. Coryell Lumber Co., 


160 Nassau St, New York. 
Franklin Bank Bidg., Phila. 
Herald Bidg., Halifax, N. 8. 


Firemen’s Insurance Bidg., 


Newark, N. J, 
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The CarDal Lumber Co.. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Yellow Pine 


General Office: Heyworth Bldg., Chicago, 
Mills: Pinebur, Miss. 


Our specialty timbers and kiln dried 1" stock. 

















Established 1881 


W. B. CRANE AND COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, TIMBER AND TIES 
CEDAR POSTS, YELLOW PINE, FIL: TIMBER 
Specialty: OAK TIMBER, PLANK, ETC. 


General Office, Yards and Planing Mills: 22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Sts. 
Long Distance Phones Canal 3190-3191 


Mills at Falcon, Miss. CHICAGO 











Pilsen Lumber Company} 
WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK, 


Quick shipments from our 
mills or from a large stock in 
our seven acres of yard at 
Laflin and 22nd Streets, YELLOW PINE, 

CHICAGO. LATH & SHINGLES. | 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 














PAXTON & LIGHTBODY CO. 


513 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill 


Manufacturers of Jobbers of 
HEMLOCK Harrison || YELLOW PINE 
and CEDAR 4018 Fir & Red Cedar 
1, LIGHTBODY, Pres. MILLS AT MATTOON, Wis. C. E. CONKLIN, Sec'y & Treas 
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: WISCONSIN HEMLOCK ‘ 


MICHIGAN WHITE CEDAR 
C. H. WORCESTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 








J. L. LANE & COMPANY 
Commission Lumber 





Send me any Items you wish to Sell. 


108 LaSalle Street 33 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HAVE A NICE STOCK OF 


4-4 Log Run Basswood 


in fine shipping condition. Will have 
an an assortment of 


: $4 and 10-4 Log Run Birch . 


in a short time. Send your inquiries for 





HEMLOCK, ASH, ELM, SPRUCE, MAPLE 


to the 


C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. 


TOMAH, WISCONSIN. 
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Sawyer Goodman Co. 
Make Prompt Saipments of 
WHITE PINE AND BASSWOOD 
BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER 


Marinette, 3: es 
cc —00c300C 
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Wisconsin 
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Lumber& BoomCo, 
ChippewaFallsWis. 
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Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


—WE WANT TO MOVE— 


160 M ft, 6-4 No. 8 Shop, 12 M ft, 6-4 No, 8 Shop, 

20 M ft, 6-4 No. 2 Shop, 40 M ft. 6-4x12"" No. 2 Com, 

40 M ft, 6-4 No. 2 Com, 60 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Com. 

100 M ft, 6-4 No. 3 Com, 60 M ft. 6-4 No. 4 Com, 

10 M ft, 6-4 No. 6 Com, 10 M ft, 6-4 No, 6 Com, 

12 M ft, 6-4 No, 2 Shop, 100 M ft. 1x4"& up, 6’ & up,No, 6 Bas, 


NORWAY PILING 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 


Write for prices. 
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Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


White Pine 


LUMBER 


and other 





Manufacturers of 
Box Shooks, Window Frames, 
Doors, Sash, Blinds, Etc.,White 
Pine, Basswood, Mouldings and 
Trim, Dimension, Shingles. 
Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast and Southern 
Products, Maple, Beech, Birch 


FOREST 
PRODUCTS | = on Color fkngien 


New York Office: No. 1 Madison Avenue, Room 8047 























Cable Address, Mershette. A BC Telecode and Western Union Codes 














deal improved. There is much more inquiry for timbers 
and all the yard stock business they want is coming 
in. Timber orders are sufficient to keep both mills 
going. There has been some improvement in yard stock 
prices but, on the whole, prices are reported about the 
same, with upward tendencies, and mills are not in- 
clined to book ahead of present needs. 

The Northern Coast Timber Company, which is al- 
lied with the Pacific States and Mineral Lake lumber com- 
panies, is finding its new pole branch a success. This 
department is making a specialty of split cedar posts 
and poles and fir piling of all lengths. 

The O’Connell Lumber Company is running its old 
mill at Winlock steadily. According to J. T. Gregory, 
of this city, vice president of the company, it is finding 
demand some better and has all the orders it will take. 
Prices, however, show little improvement. ' 

The Defiance Lumber Company is finding a fair de- 
mand, according to its officers, who state that, on the 
whole, they are well satisfied. The mill is running 
steadily, continuing to do mostly cargo business but 
taking on some rail trade. The company finds prices 
firmer and a healthier condition prevails, with an im- 
proved outlook. California trade looks much brighter. 

The state capitol commission has reported to the 
legislature that the timber on the capitol grant lands ag- 
gregates 3,331,282,500 feet covering 118,827 acres and 
worth $4,750,882.10, based on the reports of a special 
cruise. The commission asserts there is not a good 
market for timber and that if it is desired to use any 
of the funds represented by these holdings for capitol 
building enlargement a bond issue should be arranged 
and the bonds paid when the timber can be sold at a bet- 
ter figure. 

The South Tacoma Mill Company filed a list of its 
officers for record with the county auditor this week, as 
follows: J. R. Addison, president; Kdward C. Hill, 
secretary-treasurer. A list of officers of the Addison- 
Hill Lumber Company was also filed, with Mr. Addison 
as president, Mr. Hill vice president and P. W. Palmer 
secretary-treasurer. The Sundown Timber Company filed 
a list of its officers for record this week, as follows: 
W. C. Stevenson, president; I. 8. Martin, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer; F. D. Dwight, seeretary. <A _ list 
of officers of the Evergreen Lumber Company was also 
filed at the same time, the officers being the same as for 
the timber company. 

The Noll-Welty Lumber Company took out a permit 
this week to build a warehouse 168x48 feet on the 
tidelands at the foot of the city waterway bridge for 
storing siding. B. C. Morris is local representative of 
the company, his offices being in the lidelity build 
ing. The company buys lumber extensively in the 
rough, has it finished here and ships to the eastern trade. 

John Bagley, who is largely interested in the Pacific 
States Lumber Company and allied corporations, will 
leave shortly for California, With his family he will 
spend the rest of the winter at Santa Barbara. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


Two Mill Plants Visited by Fire—Looking on Bright 
Side of the Future—New Shingle Plant—Shingles 
Firmer. 

BELLINGHAM, WAsH., Feb. 11.—For two hours last 
night fire raged in the immense milling plant of the 
Anacortes Lumber & Box Company, at Anacortes, near 
this city, and for a long time it seemed that the entire 
property was doomed. The plant occupies four blocks 
on Guemes channel. Heroic work on the part of the 
Anacortes fire department confined the fire to the resaw 
plant. The loss is about $25,000. The flames were dis- 
covered at 11 o’clock last night and the plant was not 
declared safe until several hours later. Insurance ad- 
justers are at work today. ‘The plant was well covered 
by insurance. The Anacortes Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany is a subsidiary of the Swift Packing Company, of 
Chicago, manufacturing all the boxes for the big com- 
pany for use on the Pacific coast. The entire plant is 
valued at $500,000. The resaw mill destroyed last night 
is almost in the center of the group of buildings and for 
a long time it seemed that it would be impossible to save 
the box factory, main saw mill, dry kilns and the lumber 
stock in the yards. The origin of the fire is unknown. 
Destruction of the resaw mill will cause a shutdown of a 
part of the big plant for several weeks. 

The plant of the Mt. Vernon Lumber Company, at 
Mt. Vernon, south of the city, was destroyed by fire 
Wednesday night. The loss is placed at $16,000, with 
insurance at $3,500. The dry kiln filed with lumber 
was saved. The saw mill structure was covered with 
corrugated iron and while this prevented the firemen 
from getting at the flames that were raging inside the 
iron prevented the fire from spreading to the dry kiln 
nearby. 

Archie Morrison, of the Morrison Mill Company, of 
this city and Blaine, is one of the lumbermen of this 
vicinity who are seeing bright things for the future. 
Mr. Morrison announced today that the capacity of the 
lumber plant at Blaine is being doubled, a wharf is being 
built there and also a warehouse. Within the next 
few weeks work will be started on an addition to the 
Blaine plant to be used in the manufacture of shingles. 
The busy times with the Morrison Mill Company are due 
to the receipt of big box orders. The company has just 
completed an order for delivering 150,000 oil eases to 
the Asiatic Petroleum Company, Limited, and yesterday 
K. G. Dorr, representative of the London concern, placed 
another order for the delivery of 50,000 cases a month 
for the next six months. The Asiatic Petroleum Com- 
pany operates extensively in the oriental trade. In ad- 
dition to the orders for oil cases the Morrison Mill Com- 
pany is engaged in getting out box shooks for the 
Alaska Packers’ Association, to be used in packing 
salmon canned in the Alaska plants this summer. The 


vessels of the Alaska Packers’ Association will be in 
Bellingham bay in April to load their supplies for the 
north and thousands of boxes must be completed before 
that time. The mill company also is getting ready to 
fill orders for boxes for several of the canning plants on 
Puget sound. 

A meeting of the shingle manufacturers of Anacortes 
was held in the Elks’ Club rooms at Anacortes, Wednes- 
day afternoon. The meeting was presided over by W. 
Rk. Burke and was for the purpose of further discus- 
sion of the project for forming a selling agency for 
the product of the cedar mills of the state. Thursday 
a similar meeting was held in Bellingham, in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce rooms. The general impression among 
the shingle manufacturers is that while the market 
conditions are slowly improving they could be far bet- 
ter. When organization is perfected for marketing the 
product through a central agency, which probably will 
be situated in Seattle, it is expected that there will be 
more harmony among the manufacturers and that bet- 
ter prices will prevail. Practically all of the shingle mills 
of Whatcom county are still closed. 

Ki. G. English, of Skagit county, is preparing to build 
a shingle plant near Hamilton. 

The shingle plant of the Bridge Cedar Company, near 
Deming, this county, is practically complete and oper- 
ations will begin Monday morning of next week, accord- 
ing to announcement made today. The plant is equipped 
with four upright machines, with a 10-hour capacity of 
125,000 shingles. 

IKred K. Baker, manager of the Bellingham Bay Lum- 
ber Company’s plant in this city, returned last night 
from San Francisco, where he has been on a two weeks’ 
business trip. He was accompanied by Mrs. Baker. 
Lumber conditions are rapidly growing better, Mr. Baker 
declared today, and the outlook for the coming spring 
and summer is exceptionally good. Mr. Baker declares 
that his plant has all of the orders wanted at this time. 

J. H. Bloedel, one of the vice presidents of the Pa 
cifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, an- 
nounced this week that he would no longer serve as 
president of the local Chamber of Commerce, having 
acted in this position for the last year. 

According to the report of D. H. DeCan, a prominent 
local shingle manufacturer and broker, the price of 
shingles is slightly better. Clears that have been quoted 
at $1.85 are bringing $1.90. 

Burpee & Letson, Limited, extensive manufacturers 
of shingle and cannery machinery, have perfected a ma- 
chine for the manufacture of paper milk bottles. 





IN THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


Coast Mills to Benefit by Panama-Pacific Exposition— 
The Eastern Situation—Best Way to Develop Logged- 
off Lands. 

ABERDEEN AND HoquiaAM, WASsH., Feb. 11.—Logying 
operations will be resumed on an extensive scale about 
March 1 by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company. ‘The 
Mason county company, which has been down some time, 
will resume cutting shortly. The Weyerhaeuser company 
is planning to put on a full force at the camp near 
Yacolt as rapidly as possible. When these camps are 
running full time the company will take out of the woods 
upward of 500,000 feet daily. These logs go into the 
Columbia river to Portland. It is expected that the other 
camps of the company will be started at an early date. 

Inland mills on the main line of the Northern Pacific 
aud on the South Bend branch complain that the depres 
sion of the lumber market is working a double hardship 
on them. Since the coastwise trade of Grays harbor and 
Puget sound mills has fallen off, say the managers of the 
mland mills, the former operations have been cutting 
a number of railroad orders which otherwise would have 
fallen to the inland plants. A great deal of side lumber 
and dimension stuff has accumulated in the yards of the 
waterfront plants which ultimately must be sold inland, 
thereby depressing the market for the inland mills. 
Grays harbor lumber manufacturers are expecting a boom 
in business within the next few weeks, to begin when 
the Senate authorizes the holding of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition at San Francisco. A number of 
big contracts are pending, result of the action of the 
House of Representatives in deciding on San Francisco. 

The Musser Manufacturing Company at its newly 
acquired plant in Montesano will make a specialty of 
cutting sash and door material. All the Montesano mills 
are running. The Bishop mill, which has a contract with 
the Musser company to furnish lumber to run its new 
plant, is cutting about 10,000 feet more of spruce a day 
than the Musser company can handle. This company 15 
kiln drying and cutting the lumber so as to save as much 
as possible in the shipping. The Syverson mill, the 
largest in Montesano, has started up with a full crew, 
after a ninety days’ shutdown. This plant embraces a 
saw and a shingle mill and has its own dry kilns. The 
company reports that it has orders for a continuous run, 
and barring accidents expects to run steadily, The Syver- 
son planing mill, which is separate from the saw mill, 14 
running steadily, and has been tendered a nine months’ 
contract for the planer cut. This concern is contem- 
plating installing a new planer to increase the output. 
During the comparatively quiet period of the winter, 
while many mills were down at least a portion of the 
time, three of the Montesano mills were running steadily 
—the Sunset shingle mill and the Wynooche and Bishop 
saw mills. 

A. 1. Paine, manager of the National Lumber & Box 
Company, returned this week from an extended business 
trip through the East. He stated that conditions wa! 
rant the statement that business will be fairly good in 
the spring. Money is loosening in Chicago. In the Ea:' 
conditions are not so good. The entire East is watchin 
the national capital, where the Standard Oil Compar) 
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and the American Tobacco Company are now under con- 
sideration by the Supreme Court. The mill, stated Mr. 
Paine, will not resume operation until conditions im- 
prove. 

At the last meeting of the Chehalis county commis- 
sioners the matter of increasing the taxes on logged-off 
lands was taken up, and. there is reason to believe that 
action in that direction will be taken, not only in Chehalis 
county but in other counties of the state. 

W. M. Wilson, of Tacoma, who is in this city inves- 
tigating logged-off lands in the vicinity of Hoquiam, for 
the purpose of agriculture, states that the best way to 
open the logged-off lands is by taxing them at same 
valuation the owners give when asked to sell. 

J. A. Lewis, superintendent of the Coats Lumber & 
Shingle Company, accompanied by Mrs. Lewis, is on an 
extended business trip through the eastern states. The 
plant will not resume operation until the return of Mr. 
Lewis, which will be in about six weeks. 

F. J. Moore, head of the company recently organized 
for utilizing sawdust, announces that the concern will 
have its factory at the foot of K street in operation by 
April 1. Extensive alterations will be made on- the 
building, which formerly was used by the Grays Harbor 
Railway & Power Company. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Lumber and Shingle Situation Gratifying—Lumber- 
men Opposed to Tariff Changes—An Important Deal 
in Lumber Circles. 

EVERETT, WASH., Feb. 11.—Lumber and shingle manu- 
facturers state that this has been the best week so far of 
1911. Orders have been coming in at a rapid rate from 
inland points and the coastwise and foreign situation is 
gratifying. Discussing the outlook W. H. Bonner, of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, said that the ‘‘lumber 
situation is greatly improved this week and rail demand 
heavy. Most of the buying has been in expectation of a 
spring trade.’’ 

The first advance in shingle prices since last fall was 
reported in Everett Wednesday morning, when 5 cents 


a thousand above the former price was paid. The advance 


was in line with the strong spring demand which has been 
noted in the last ten days by both the shingle and lum- 
ber manufacturers. The optimistic manufacturers believe 
that the conditions will continue to grow better, if there 
is not too much tariff tinkering. Under the proposed 
schedule of the Canadian treaty lumber and shingles 
will be admitted practically free. The general sentiment 
is openly opposed to any change in the existing regula- 
tions and local lumbermen look for a demoralization of 
business in case the treaty is adopted as it stands. 

“*We can not compete successfully with the cheap labor 
of Canada,’’ said D. A. Ford. ‘‘In case this treaty is 
adopted I am willing to predict that many of the Puget 
sound manufacturers will be compelled to shut down or 
move their mills to the cheap labor belt of Canada. 
Chinese and Hindus are employed generally there, and it 
is unfair to bar them from this country and follow it up 
by a treaty which allows the shipment of the product they 
help to manufacture free of duty.’’ Steps have been 
taken by the manufacturers to impress upon Congress 
the unfairness of the proposition. 

Satisfactory progress has been made in the forma- 
tion of the Washington Red Cedar Shingle Manufac- 
turers’ Association. The meeting at Sedro-Woolley Feb- 
ruary 4 was especially successful. The association will 
be ready for business by March 1, it is expected. 

The Ferry-Baker Lumber Company reported a stiffen- 
ing in the price of shingles and a brisk demand for both 
lumber and shingle products this week. The outlook was 
considered very encouraging. 

The Crown Lumber Company, of Mukilteo, has had an- 
other brisk shipping week and the management reports 
a gratifying demand for the products. The steamer 
Bee and the steamer Charles Nelson cleared for Cali- 
fornia points with cargoes of lumber. The Bee carried 
275,000 feet and the Charles Nelson 200,000 feet. ‘The 
barkentine Mary Winkleman cleared for Pearl Harbor 
with 600,000 feet of lumber. The schooner Expansion, 
which has been loading lumber for the last week or two, 
will sail today for San Diego with a cargo of 600,000 
feet. 

The Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company is loading 
600,000 feet of lumber on the steamship Rainier for 
shipment to California points. The steamer Bee took 
on a cargo of several hundred thousand feet of Jum- 
ber at the Clark-Nickerson wharf. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Company is this week cut- 
ting an order of 1,000,000 feet of lumber for Sidney, 
Australia, and an order of 1,500,000 feet of lumber for 
South America. 

The Weidauer-Lansdowne mill broke the record Thurs- 
day when two timbers forty feet in length and each 
26x28 inches were turned out. 

An important deal in lumber circles was consummated 
Thursday when Messrs. Brown and Swale, of the Fair- 


-childs-Brown Lumber Company, sold their interests to 


J. 8. and F. E. Fifield. Mr. Fairchilds will remain a 
member of the company and it is likely that the old name 
will be retained. The Fifield brothers are experienced 
men in the lumber business and promise to add vim to 
the company’s activities. Both gentlemen have been 
engaged in the lumber business at Janesville, Wis. 

D. M. Clough, of the Clough-Hartley and Clark-Nick- 
_ companies, is enjoying an automobile tour of Cali- 
ornia, 

There will be established in Everett about February 15 
an industry that is probably the only one of its kind 
west of the Mississippi river, that of manufacturing 
canoes and rowboats. The manufactory will be located 
ma building near the Eclipse mill, just vacated by the 
Everett Box Manufacturing Company. W. O. French 
and l'rank French constitute the new concern, and the 


title under which they will run is the Pacific Coast Boat 
& Canoe Company. It is believed that this section of the 
country is a promising one for this enterprise, as the cost 
of a canoe at the present time is nearly doubled owing to 
the heavy freight charges. 

The Weyerhaeuser mill in this city closed Wednesday 
afternoon in respect to the memory of Robert L. Me- 
Cormick, secretary of the Weyerhaeuser company, who 
died in Sacramento and whose body was brought to 
Tacoma, his home city, for burial. Mr. McCormick is 
survived by his widow and two sons, residing in Tacoma, 
All the Weyerhaeuser plants, wherever located, were 
closed. W. H. Boner attended the funeral from Everett. 

The steamship Umatilla, of the Pacific Coast line, 
took a carload of paper south on its return trip to Cali- 
fornia this week. 
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IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 


Successful Disposition of Stock in Eastern Territory— 
Annual Joint Meeting of Fire Protective Associa- 
tions—Builders in New Home. 

SPOKANE, Wasu., Feb. 10.—The Craig Mountain Lum- 
ber Company, of which C. P. Lindsley is president, is 
stocking its mill at Winchester, Ida., with between 
20,000,000 and 25,000,000 feet of logs for the coming 
season’s cut. The mill will begin operation as soon as 
the weather will permit. ‘‘Our company,’’ said Mr. 
Lindsley, ‘‘has enjoyed a very satisfactory trade during 
the last season. We have disposed of all of our last 
season ’s cut, the factory stock of which found a market 
east of the Mississippi. I look for a very satisfactory 
improvement during the coming season, both in consump- 
tion and price. Our eastern representative, R. E. Andres, 
of Chicago, is meeting with success in the disposition of 
stock in eastern territory.’ 

The annual meeting of the fire associations controlling 
timber in northern Idaho will be held March 6 in the 
office of A. L. Flewelling, president. At that time the 
members will discuss plans for the coming year, make the 
assessments and apportionments, and devise means to 
protect the large timber areas of the Idaho panhandle 
against disastrous fires. The value of these fire pro- 
tective associations was demonstrated last summer dur- 
ing the forest fires, when many millions of feet of virgin 
timber was saved from the flames by their efforts. Mr. 
Flewelling is in Chicago in the interest of the Milwaukee 
railway and the Milwaukee Land Company. 

Timber owners in Shoshone county, Idaho, including 
the Rutledge Timber Company, the Milwaukee Land Com- 
pany, the Blackwell Lumber Company, Potlatch Lumber 
Company, Empire Mill Company and the Northern 
Pacific, are protesting against the formation of a good 
roads’ district in that section. They assert that they 
represent $320,519 worth of assessed property in the 
district or 88.9 percent, while the petitioners own but 
4.2 percent, and all other holders but 6.9 percent. C. H. 
Fancher, of the Milwaukee Land Company, and F. J. 
Davies, of the Rutledge Company, were in Wallace this 
week jaying the lumber companies’ claims before the 
Shoshone county commissioners. 

The M. A. Phelps Lumber Company’s mill under con- 
struction at Cusick will be ready for operation about 
April 1. The new plant will have a capacity of about 
50,000 feet a day. The mill building proper is 40x140 
feet, and in addition there is a power plant 40x70 feet. 
Machinery is being installed. 

A. J. Wilson, secretary and sales manager of the 
Fidelity Lumber Company, of Newport, is in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in the interest of lumbermen of the North- 
west in protesting before the ways and means committec 
regarding the elimination of the duty on rough lumber 
from Canada. He is accompanied by Harris G. Foster, 
representing the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company. 

A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, accompanied by a number of Spokane 
lumbermen, will leave February 15 to attend the annual 
convention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso 
ciation at San Francisco February 20-23. One yard 
joined the association this week, Hubbard & Carmichael 
Bros., of San Jose, Cal. 

A force of 114 men are rushing the construction of the 
new paper mill near Spokane. The first paper products 
will be turned out early in July. Managers of the mill 
have entered into an agreement with the Spokane trades 
council] and a large number of union men will be em- 
ployed. 

The milling plant owned by Q. E. Gwynne, of Reubens, 
having a capacity of 25,000 feet every ten hours, will be 
removed to Lostine, Wallowa county, Ore., as soon as 
the stock on hand is planed and shipped, which will 
require about thirty days. Mr. Gwynne expects to cut 
about 2,000,000 feet during the year. 

According to plans proposed by the Idaho & Wash- 
ington Northern railway, of which F, A. Blackwell, presi- 
dent of the Blackwell Lumber Company, is president, rich 
timber districts between Newport and Diamond Lake, 
and Dalkena to Davis Lake, will be tapped. Short 
feeders will be constructed to assist in marketing the 
resources of the Pend d’Oreille valley. 

The Spokane Builders’ Exchange is established in its 
new home in the Hutton building, where elaborate quar- 
ters have been fitted up. Plans are now being made by 
the president, William R. Roy, to give a reception as soon 
as the library, clubrooms and assembly rooms are 
equipped with furniture, which will be early in March. 

The Idaho Pine Lumber Company has bought about 
2,000,000 feet of standing timber near Dishman, a 
Spokane suburb. A saw mill will be installed to cut the 
timber. 








Coa EAST MICHIGAN “ag 
Dry Michigan White Pine 


SAWED IN 1909. 
000 ft. 1x4 No. 1 Barn 


,000 ft. 1x5 No. 1 Barn 

ft. 1x6 No. 1 Barn This stock 
ft. 1x8 No. 1 Barn is all 
ft. 1x10 No. 1 Barn sound red 
ft. 1x4 No. 2 Barn knotted 
ft. 1x4 No. 3 Barn and 

ft. 1x6 No. 3 Barn we will 
= 1x8 No. 3 Barn quote 
t. 1x4 No. 1 Box ‘ 

ft. 1x6 No. 1 Box cmveres 


100,000 ft. Shorts 10° long —_ 


30,000 ft. Shorts 4°-8" long pplication 
22,000 ft. 84 No. 1 Box 


Salling Hanson Company, 


GRAYLING, MICHIGAN. 
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Johannesburg 
Mfg. Co. 


WE HAVE IN STOCK: 


100M ft. 4-4 No, 2 Common & Better Birch. 
20M ft. 8-4 No. 2 Common & Better Birch. 

300M It. 5-4 No. 2 Common & Better Basswood. 
40M It. 8-4 No. 2 Common & Better Basswood. 
5OM ft. 1x4 Hemlock. 

250M ft. 2x6 —10’ to 18’ Hemlock. 

800M ft. 2x8 —10’ to 18’ Hemlock. 

600M ft. 2x10—10’ to 18’ Hemlock. 

250M ft. 2x12—10’ to 18’ Hemlock. 














Write for Prices. 
JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 

















Look at These Items 


100,000 ft. 6/4 1 common and better maple. 
200,000 ft. 4/4 No. 8 common maple. 

200,000 ft. 5/4 No. 3 common beech and maple. 
250,000 ft. 6/4 No. 8 common beech. 

100,000 ft. 4/4 No. 2 common and better birch. 
80,000 ft. 8/4 No. 1 common and better birch. 
150,000 ft. 5/4 No. 2 common and better basswood. 
10,000 ft. 12/4 No. 1 common and better elm. 
500,000 ft. 8/4 No. 1 hemlock. 


500,000 ft. 8/4 No. 2 hemlock. 


We can fill orders for any of 
the above stock promptly. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. ficuin: 




















We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


*:) — without unnecessary delay as we own and a 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 


well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber, 
Dimension, Shingles, 
Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K.D. 
Frames, Box Shooks. 














Prices on Request 


E. B. Foss ¢ & ( Company 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Established 1877 Telecode Used 
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Interior Finish 
Moulding and 


FLOORING 


Also a complete stock of well 
manufactured 


HEMLOCK 
LUMBER 


Let us know your needs and 
we’ll quote on either regular or 
specially cut stock. 


We can ship promptly and guar- 
antee satisfaction, 


North Western 
Lumber Co. 


STANLEY, WIS. 
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We have to offer 


1000, 000 ft. 4-4 and thicker Balm. 
200,000 ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Birch. 
500,000 ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple. 
300,000 ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Beech. 
300,000 ft. 4-4 and 5-4 No. 2 Com. and better Basswood. 


Complete assortment of Hemlock for rail shipments. 
2,000,000 ft. of Hemlock at St. Ignace, Mich., for water shipment. 


ROSS & WENTWORTH, Bay City, Mich. 

























Richardson Lumber Co. 
Mills and Sales Offices: 
Bay City and Alpena, Mich. 


We offer the following Dry Stock: 
40 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Birch 
75 M ft. 4-4 Balm 
60 M ft. 1x4 White Pine No. 3 Com. & Better 
400 M ft. 4-4 Hardwood No. 3 


150 M 4-4 No. 2 Common & Better Beech, rail or 
water shipment. 


Complete Stock of HEMLOCK for Rail Shipment. 




































LUMBER, SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Our stock is large and complete 

It will pay you to get our prices 

WEST BAY CITY, 
MICHIGAN. 










WAY, 











LUMBER NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA. 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Lumbermen Liberal Contributors to Plague Fund— 
Looking Over the Tie Situation—World’s Fair Ex- 
pected to Boom Things. 

San Francisco, Feb. 11.—The San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, which is raising a relief fund for the benefit 
of the destitute millions in the plague-ridden districts of 
China, has already wired the sum of $2,200 to the orient. 
Among the liberal subscribers in the lumber, shipping and 
allied lines were the California Door Company, the 
Standish-Hickey Timber Company, the Robert Dollar 
Company, the Southern Pacific Milling Company, and 
the Everett Pulp & Paper Company. 

The board of supervisors of San Francisco have re- 
ferred to the public buildings committee a communication 
from the Redwood Shingle Association of Humboldt 
county recommending that the building laws be amended 
so as to permit the general use of redwood shingles, ow- 
ing to their great durability and slow burning qualities. 

A great many buildings are in plan in this city and 
its vicinity and a marked increase in construction work is 
expected during the next two months. As soon as the 
district of the city where the world’s fair is to be lo- 
cated is decided upon many buildings will be started in 
contiguous locations. 

The market has not developed any weakness, although 
receipts of lumber by sea have increased. On large orders 
rough lumber is selling at $14 out of the yard. Ran- 
dom fir is being offered as low as $11.50. <A slight ad- 
vance in redwood is reported in some quarters. The 
local retail prices are still too low. 

Purchasing Agent Rhodes of the Harriman system in 
California has gone to Portland, Ore., to look over the tie 
situation. The recent announcement that the Union and 
Southern Pacific would be completely double tracked has 
strengthened the tie market. According to some esti- 
mates, the Southern Pacific will require 3,000,000 ties 
and the Union Pacific 6,000,000 for this work within the 
next four or five years. It is expected that 6,000,000 
ties will be bought in the Columbia River district. Grant- 
ing that a tie contains 48 board feet, the total amount 
needed would be equal to nearly 300,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber. This would furnish more than 300 cargoes for the 
vessels in the lumber trade between the Columbia river 
and San Francisco. While there are mills on both banks 
of the Columbia that cut ties, a large number of fir 
ties come from the Lewis river, a tributary. The mills 
on Lewis river are said to have a daily capacity of 8,000 
pieces, or 400,000 feet of ties. 

The annual receipts of lumber at San Francisco by sea 
and land are about 600,000,000 feet. It is estimated 
that owing to world’s fair activities this amount will be 
increased by fifty percent during the next four years. 

G. X. Wendling says that while the white pine mills 
are preparing for the usual season’s run, trade has been 
slack of late. There is still a lot of uppers on hand at 
some of the mills and a large stock of the lower grades 
also. The door market is shot to pieces, with the mills 
running part time on production, with business light on 
orders. Mr. Wendling says the world’s fair will bring 
a great many people to California, who will make in- 
vestments and greatly increase the wealth of the state. 
The entire country will be benefited in consequence. 


The Charter Situation. 


In the foreign lumber freight situation, the feature 
of the last week has been the heavy chartering of tramp 
steamer tonnage on Australian account. Five large 
steamers have been taken for this business at, rates rang- 
ing from 3s 3d to 3s 6d on gross register. Two of these, 
the Damara and the Anerley, will load at Eureka and on 
Puget sound, while the other three, the Tordenskjold, 
Earl of Forfar and Waddon on the Sound or in British 
Columbia. The available tramp tonnage of the Coast 
is practically cleaned up and tke owners are holding out 
for firm rates for future business. Little has been done 
in sailing vessels lately. ‘Two small vessels were taken 
during the last week for lumber from Grays harbor to 
Callao, one at 43s 9d and the other at private terms. 
Grays harbor to Salina Cruz has been done at $6. 

W. O. Crosby, mill superintendent of the Bruce Lumber 
& Mill Company, of Berkeley, has been made manager of 
the company. W. R. Goodbam, formerly with the Shat- 
tuck Avenue planing mill, now holds the position of mill 
superintendent. 

A planing mill and sash factory plant has been erected 
by the Artesia Lumber & Cement Company at Artesia. 

It has been announced by officers of the Truckee Lum 
ber Company that an agreement has been reached with 


the management of the Western Pacific railway, whereby 
the railway will build the spur line that was intended to 
tap the rich timber land owned by the lumber concern 
about twenty miles above Oroville. The spur will not be 
built at I’rench creek on the grade that was established 
by the Truckee Lumber Company and abandoned when a 
disagreement arose between the two corporations over 
freight rates. Instead, the spur will begin at Berry 
creek, it is reported. 

It is reported from Susanville, Plumas county, in the 
Sierras, that the great weight of the snow damaged 
three saw mills last week. The Diamond Mountain Lum- 
ber Company’s mill collapsed and caused considerable 
damage to the machinery. The Wilson mill also went 
down, Snow sliding from the roof of the Odett mill 
crushed the shed roof of the engine room of the plant, 
but the damage was light. 

With the world’s fair in view, a number of mechanics of 
San Lruno recently filed articles incorporating the San 
sruno Lumber, Mill & General Construction Company. 
Among those interested in the project are P. Hansen, 
August Lund, J. J. Maloney, 8. McKay, N. P. Powers, 
G. Hi. Gilpie and C, Johnson. It is purposed to do a 
general construction and building business and to operate 
mills as well as sell lumber. 

M. Vincent and Charles Burnett recently sold the 
Central Lumber Company, of Hanford, to the Cross 
Lumber Company, and it is reported that the latter con- 
cern has sold the yard in turn to the Ross interests. C. 
M. Ross also has bought the Lemoore lumber yard from 
the Selma people and will conduct that plant in addi- 
tion to the yard at Coalinga. 

Jt is reported from Klamath Falls that R. E. Watten- 
burg, a local building contractor, has just returned from 
Portland, Ore., where he bought machinery for the es- 
tablishment of a woodworking shop in that city. 

C. H. Jones, of Tacoma, who came to San Francisco to 
attend the annual meeting of the Northwestern Lumber 
Company last Tuesday, at 112 Market street, was re- 
elected president of the company. All of the other of- 
ficers were retained, including G. H. Emerson, vice presi 
dent, and J. F. Soule, secretary. The plant is on Grays 
harbor. 

William Donovan, jr., manager of the Federal Mill 
Company, of Aberdeen, Wash., spent the week in this 
city paying a visit to the Hicks-Hauptman Lumber Com- 
pany, its San Francisco representative. 





LARGEST CALIFORNIA-BUILT LOCOMOTIVE. 


HuREKA, CAL., Feb. 11.—The Vance Redwood Lumber 
Company is operating in its railroad logging work the 
largest locomotive ever built in California, north of 
Sacramento. It is the largest in the service of the lum- 
ber concern and one of the largest in Humboldt county, 
weighing 112 tons and having been built at the Samoa 
shops on Humboldt bay. Recently on its trial trip this 
mogul took a load of twenty-six heavily laden logging 
cars, carrying an estimate of 225,000 feet of redwood 
lumber fresh from the saw, up a grade of 1 percent and 
around curves as sharp as 10 degrees. After the trip 
the engineer remarked that the locomotive in another 
month would be able to take nine additional cars, ur a 
train of thirty-five lumber laden logging cars. 

From the rail to the top of the stack the new engine, 
which is of the consolidated type, with eight drivers 
and a pony truck, is 13 feet 11 inches high. The en- 
gine is 10 feet 3 inches wide. The cylinders are 19x26 
inches. There is a 60-ton weight on the drivers, a 40- 
ton weight on the tender, and a 12-ton weight on the 
pony truck. The main driving journals are 8 inches; 
the engine truck journals, 5% inches, and the tender 
journals, 44%4x8 inches. The boiler pressure is 180 
pounds. There are 297 2-inch tubes, measuring in length 
13 feet 11 inches. ‘The fire box is 8 feet 3 inches long 
and 2 feet 4 inches wide. The tube heating surface to 
tals 2,177 square feet, the fire box heating surface, 171 
square feet, or a grand total of 2,348 square feet of heat- 
ing surface. The capacity of the water tank is 5,300 gal- 
lons, and 2,900 gallons of crude oil can be earried. 

Much of the material used in the construction of the 
big engine was shipped in, but the work of building the 
locomotive was done entirely at the Samoa shops of the 
lumber company. The frame was bought from the Penn 
Steel Company, Chester, Pa., and the tires and axles 
came from the Midvale Steel Company, Midvale, Pa. 
The drivers and cylinders were cast by the Southern 
Pacific Company, Sacramento, the drivers being 58 inches 
in diameter. The side rods were cast by the Columbia 
Steel Company, Portland, Ore., and the whistle, bell and 








».+... BIG LOCOMOTIVE USED BY THE VANCE REDWOOD LUMBER COMPANY, EDREKA, CAL. 
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lubricator came from the East. All this material was re- 
ceived at the Samoa shops in crude shape. 





FROM A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PORT. 


Lumber Well Represented at Industrial Show—Novel 
Exhibit Embracing Moving Pictures—Cement Con- 
cerns Show Originality in Their Displays. 


San Dieco, Cau., Feb. 8.—The third annual industrial 
fair is being held in this city this week under the title 
of the San Diego Land, Automobile, Electrical & Indus- 
trial Show, and the daily attendance ranges from 4,000 
to 6,000. The lumber interest is well represented among 
the concession holders. Near the entrance the Benson 
Lumber Company has a miniature log cabin, around the 
interior walls of which are hung pictures of the plant and 
the log rafts which the company brings down from the 
North. There is a fine display of finished lumber. A 
novel feature is a specially lighted picture of the Benson 
plant and wharf, with the city in the background. In the 
foreground are the waters of San Diego bay, with a log 
raft, lumber schooners and steam vessels moving along, 
the moving picture idea being carried out. 

The Independent Sash & Door Company, one of the 
newer enterprises of the city, has a very fine display of 
doors, sash, art glass windows and other products of 
its plant. ‘This company also specializes in hardwood 
finish and fixtures. 

Weldon’s planing mill and sash and door factory are 
represented by a creditable exhibit of finished work, 
including some 5-foot-wide hardwood boards. Handsome 
veneer work also is shown, this being a specialty of the 
Weldon plant. 

The San Diego Building Company shows a complete 
house of three rooms, the living room being finished in 
oak and the kitchen and bathroom in white wall plaster. 
The San Diego Construction Company furnishes a rest 
room extending from the automobile section to the realty 
section. The Ohio Varnish Company has a booth adorned 
with palms and ferns, where the qualities of its wares are 
explained. The Hercules Cement, Stone & Brick Com- 
pany shows two fireplaces, flanked by tiles and coping, 
also a kitchen sink and shelf. The Colton Portland 
Cement Company has an orange and blue booth, where 
are shown conduits, piping, tile ete. An oldfashioned 
gateway, with posts hung with poinsettias and ferns, 
and with walls hung with vines, is the entrance to the 
booth of the Riverside Portland Cement Company, 

Recent arrivals at local docks included the steam 
schooner Aurelia from Eureka with 135,000 redwood 
shingles and shakes for the Russ Lumber & Mill Com- 
pany and 325,000 feet of lumber for the San Diege 
Lumber Company; the steam schooner Samoa with a cargo 
of telegraph poles and railroad ties for the San Diego & 
Arizona railway; the steam schooners Helene and Tamal- 
pais, both from Grays harbor, the former with a cargo 
for the Western Lumber Company and the latter with a 
consignment for the Russ Lumber & Mill Company. 
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AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 

EurREKA, CaL., Feb. 11.—C. P. Epps, who for over 
twenty years has been with the Pacific Lumber Company 
in the capacity of woods foreman, has resigned to take 
up similar duties with the Holmes-Eureka Lumber Com 
pany. Mr. Epps will take charge of the new camp at 
Pepperwood this season. 

The Northern Redwood Lumber Company is erecting 
cabins and cookhouses preparatory to opening up a camp 
a mile up the river from camp 3. It will be known as 
camp 12, and is in the center of a heavily timbered belt. 

W. A. Heustis has been appointed forest supervisor 
for the Trinity national forest reserve, vice I’. H. Hafley, 
resigned. For three years Mr. Heustis has been acting 
as deputy supervisor. . 

The American barkentine Zhomas P. Eimgh, under 
charter to the Charles Nelson Company, has cleared for 
Salina Cruz with 35,026 pieces of redwood sawn ties 
worth $13,449.98. 

The Hammond Lumber Company, as selling agent for 
the Vance Redwood Lumber Company, has issued new 
eastern price lists for middle western and eastern states. 
The lists show a slight increase in prices. 


FOREIGN TRADE NEWS 














NOTES FROM LIVERPOOL. 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, Feb. 4.—Now that the political 
fever has abated trade has become normal. Though there 
is no boom, the lumber business is healthy. 


Pitch Pine. 

There is still no improvement in the demand for hewn 
logs, the consumption for January being only 11,000 
cubic feet. While this condition of affairs lasts the 
stock of 129,000 cubie feet appears ample for many 
months. The decay in the demand for a once favorite 
size of pitch pine timber, say about 100 cubic feet 
average a log, is largely due to the substitution of iron 
and other material in heavy constructional work. For 
sawn pitch pine logs the consumption for the month in 
Mersey ports was 199,000 cubic feet and the import was 
115,000 eubie feet. This has pulled down the stock to 
the reasonable figure of 774,000 cubic feet. The im- 
ports, with a few exceptions, were on consignments and 
Sold privately. 

Oak. 

There is little doing in oak logs, the total consumption 
for the month being only 10,000 cubic feet, About 5,000 
cubic feet arrived during January from Mobile, which 
was sold on private terms from the steamer’s side. The 
total stock of Canadian and United States oak logs is 
only 74,000 cubic feet. There has been more inquiry 


for really first class oak planks for railroad wagon build- 
ing but no disposition to pay the prices recently current 
in this market. The importation for the last month 
was 116,000° cubic feet and the consumption 171,000 
cubie feet, which pulled the stock down to 103,000 cubie 
feet. Prices for prime quality and standard specification 
have ruled at from 2s 4d to 28 6d a cubie foot, but low 
grades are difficult to sell at any price. 
Hardwoods, 


There is a fair demand for sound walnut logs of prime 
quality and good average size and shipments of this 
description will meet with ready sale at good prices. 
There is no demand for any grade of walnut lumber 
below prime. Red gum (satin walnut) is in good de- 
mand for prime quality, which realizes full prices. The 
round hickory that arrived during the month sold well 
when it was freshly cut and straight grained but poor 
logs are not wanted. 

Sequoia. 


The cargo that arrived last month is selling well, the 
consumption being 32,000 cubie feet, which pulls the 
stock down to 70,000 eubie feet. Sales have been in 
retail quantities on private terms. 

Mahogany. 

Publie sales were held January 18 by Edward Chal- 
oner & Co., and on the following day by Alfred Dobell 
& Co. Prices for figure logs ranged from 50 cents to 
$1.30 and in one case $2.50 a foot. This log realized 
$5,400. 


STATURE, DURABILITY, STRENGTH. 
(Concluded from the Front Page.) 


Yet fir is making headway throughout the northern in- 
terior, and in the East to a noteworthy degree. When 
the Panama canal shall have been opened to commerce 
there can be no question but that Douglas fir will be 
as common along the north Atlantic coast and through- 
out the New England and middle states as any of the 
competitive woods, and that in all the grades. 

* In some particulars Douglas fir will class so high as 
to make it a hard competitor with the other prominent 
coniferous woods now generally commanding the mar- 
ket east of the Rocky mountains, and even oak and the 
hardwoods are likely to suffer somewhat in competi- 
tion with fir. Where length and size and strength of 
material are necessary no timber in North America can 
exceed, if indeed it can equal, fir of the western Coast 
region. While in respect to both long and large tim- 
bers steel undoubtedly will tend to. minimize the de- 
mand for fir, yet there will be uses wherein wood will 
be available and more adaptable than steel. In the mat- 
ter of small framing dimension, long stuff for any pur- 
pose, like the making of ladders, fir has no superior if 
it has a rival. It is straight grained, tough, strong in 
tensile strength, and is workable to a great variety of 
uses. In fact, there is no application that can be 
thought of, except some to which the finer hardwoods 
are applied, in which fir can not meet the requirement. 
An ordinary wood building can be constructed of fir 
from foundation to ridge boards, interiorly as well as 
outside, more satisfactorily and substantially, perhaps, 
than of any other wood. 

The manufacturers of fir on the north Pacific coast 
all along have urged the use of fir for flooring and 
interior finish. Nothing in the coniferous list of woods 
could be better for such purposes than fir. Interior 
trim and doors can be finished in the natural grain, or 
it can be treated to stain, like southern pine, to excel- 
lent effect. Fir is hard enough to be susceptible to 
fine finish, and the work will well stand the effects of 
time and wear. In fact, Douglas fir is a wood of all 
around application like northern pine, southern pine 
and several of the hardwoods, with a greater structural 
latitude than the last. It is fortunate that, since north- 
ern pine is nearing its commercial exhaustion, and the 
forestry authorities already are forecasting the limit 
of southern pine, we have left the immense fir growth 
of the north Pacific region. The time is not far distant 
when this vast resource will be so extensively drawn 
upon as to raise its value in stumpage and manufactured 
product to an equivalent with any other coniferous wood 
in the world. And we should not overlook the grow- 
ing market in foreign countries, which must augment as 
the decades pass. Such markets will greatly expand 
when passage can be so greatly shortened by the use 
of the Panama canal. The north Coast mills will then 
have the access to European markets now enjoyed by 
the southern pine, as well as those of both coasts of 
South America. 
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Ganstenel White Oak.) 


Large Flash Figured Stock Our Specialty. 
We also Manufacture: 


Plain Red and White Oak, 
Cypress, and Red Gum. 








We dip all of our lumber. 
Capacity 80,000’ per day. 


Leavitt Land & Lumber Co. 


DERMOTT, ARKANSAS. 
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To the bi 
Trade— é 


The White Bros. Lumber Co. 


ANNOUNCES that it has succeeded the 
G. L. Lindsley Lumber Company, 
and is in a position to supply the trade with 
everything in Southern Hardwoods, Yellow 
Pine and West Coast Products. Factory 
Stock a specialty. Send us your inquiries. 
Prompt Service. Quick Shipments. 


1261 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO. 
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TIMBER LAND SALES 











John Lochrie, of Windber, Pa., sold to New York in- 
terests his 10,000-acre tract of yellow pine, poplar, oak 
and other timber on the border of South Carolina and 
Georgia. 

The Texas Banking & Investment Company, of Hous- 
ton, Tex., sold the saw mill known as the S. C. Regney 
mill, located near Silsbee, Tex., with about 15,000,000 
feet of timber, to J. C. Appleman. 

It is reported that about 6,500 acres of timber land 
located in Coos and Douglas counties, Oregon, have been 
sold ‘to I. G., Sanborn and others of Michigan. Consider- 
ation is said to be $700,000. : 

For $12,500 the Lake Whatcom Loggin Company has 
bought another an acres of land near Park,’ Wash., at 
the head of Lake Whatcom. John A. Humbird and A. 
J. Hayward, of Tacoma, were the owners. 





Buy your 


Lumber of 


J. A. Wilkinson 











The Atlantic Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATED. 





Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers. 


HARDWOODS 











Branch Office, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St., 
620 White Boilding, fe oo hast 
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List of Thoroughly Dry Stock for Immediate 


Delivery, Band Sawed and Trimmed : 


40,000 ft. 4-4 Ist 2nds Quartered White Oak. 
20,000 ft. 6-4 Ist 2nds Quartered White Oak, 
80,000 ft. 4-4 No. Com. Quartered White Oak, 
10,000 ft. 5-4 No, Com, Quartered White Oak. 
12,000 ft. 6-4 No. Com. Quartered White Oak. 
20,000 ft. 5-4 Ist 2Znds Plain White Oak, 
30,000 ft. 6-4 Ist 2nds Plain White Oak. 
20,000 ft. 5-4 No. Common Plain White Oak. 
5,000 ft. 6-4 No. Common Plain White Oak. 
30,00u ft. 8-4 No, Common Plain White Oak. 
24,000 ft. 5-4 Ist & 2nds Red Gum, 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


ee 


12,000 ft. 6 Ist & 2nds Red Gum. 

12,000 ft. & Ist & 2Znds Red Gum. 

30,000 ft. 6-4 No. Common Red Gum, 
12,000 ft. 4-4 Ist & 2Znds Quartered Red Gum. 
200,000 ft. 5-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 

150,000 ft. 6-4 No. 
100,000 ft. 5-4 No. Common Poplar. 
50,000 ft. 6 No. 3 Common Poplar. 
40,000 ft. 4 Ist & ZYnds Basswood. 
30,000 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Common Basswood. 


Common Poplar. 


woe 


For Prices Address 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. “"siic*™ 





















Look at the 


Choice 
Lumber 


which we have 
in our yards 
right now and 
you will then 
understand why we can fill your or- 
ders so promptly. Let us quote you on 


POPLAR 


Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, 
Casing, Shelving, Corner Boards, 
Base, Door and Window Jambs, 
Ale and Beer Staves, Headings. 


SWANN-DAY LUMBER CO. 
SALES OFFICE: 2nd Nat'l Bank Bldg, CINCINNATI, O. 











Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co, 


Red Gum 


Specialists 


Milis at: 


MOREHOUSE, MO. 


Sales Office: 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 





} MANUFACTURERS 
MARKLEY & MILLER 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 








NORTON LUMBER CO. 


RICHEY, MISSISSIPPI 


RED GUM 


Finest Stock inthe South Also Oak, Cypress, Ash 














iene BASSWOOD 
RUNNING ENTIRELY ON 
Moulding, Bevel Siding, Ceiling, Finishing 
Boards, Leather Frames, Cloth Boards, etc. 


SANFORD & TREADWAY : MENOMINEE, MICH. 











| LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Oscar Babcock, of FE. V. Babcock & Co., Pittsburg, Pa., 
was a Chicago visitor this week. He made a fair report 
of trade in the central East. 








J. M. Bell, general sales manager for the W. P. 
Messler Company, Illmo, Mo.. was a recent visitor to 
the offices of the Chicago lumbermen. 


James F. and Robert H. White have bought the inter- 
ests of W. M. K. Lyons, of Lyons & White, Marissa, 
Ill. The concern will be known in the future as the 
James I’, White Lumber Company. 


C. J. Wilcox, treasurer of the Linderman Box & Man- 
facturing Company of Eau Claire, Wis., was in Chicago 
on business this week, and stated that conditions were 
improving right along and that everything pointed 
for a good year. 


The board of directors of the Chicago Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association met Thursday afternoon 
and approved the report of the consolidation commit- 
tee looking to the amalgamating of the three associa- 
tions in Chicago. 


Theodore IF, Pagel, for six years vice president and 
manager of the Pine Lumber Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
has severed his connection with that company and or- 
ganized the T. I. Pagel Lumber Company, with offices at 
921 Railway Exchange building, Milwaukee. 


Charles J. True, president of the True & True Com- 
pany, the big sash and door house at Lincoln & Blue 
Island avenue, Chicago, is spending the winter at the 
Hotel Bellevue, Belleair, Fla. Mr. True is accompanied 
by his wife and expects to remain away until about 
March 1. 

J. H. Kreuger, president of the Fullerton-Krueger 
Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., was in Chi- 
cago last Tuesday calling on the trade, and while here 
he stated that business had been very good and he con- 
sidered the outlook for 1911 most excellent for a year’s 
good business. 


C. W. George Everhart, president of the Challoner 
Company, of Oshkosh, Wis., favored this office with an- 
other of his always welcome calls on Wednesday of this 
week. He brought with him the ‘‘fog horn voice’’ that 
he says ‘‘everybody knows and nobody wants.’’ His 
shingle machinery, he also says, is regularly finding its 
way into many new and some old mills. 


Charles Atherton, formerly with Robert G. Kay, has 
opened offices at 510 Bulletin building, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and 108 Worth street, New York city, under the 
name and style of Charles Atherton & Co., to conduct a 
general wholesale lumber business, where he will make 
a specialty of spruce, hemlock, yellow and North Caro- 
lina pine and carry, he advises, a complete stock. 


P. EK. Hoak, traffic manager of the Wheeler Lumber 
Bridge & Supply Company, of Des Moines, Lowa, attended 
the conference of traffic men in Chicago last week and 
after its session was over paid the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN a visit. This concern handles a great deal of 
western lumber. Mr. Hoak is confident there will be a 
material improvement in western lumber affairs shortly. 


Thomas W. Blake, who formerly was connected with 
the sales department of the Beaumont Lumber Com- 
pany, Beaumont, Tex., for this territory, has severed 
his connections with that firm and is now northern sales 
manager for the Carter Lumber Company, Houston, 
Tex., with headquarters in Chicago. Mr. Blake has 
not as yet selected his offices but will do so in a short 
time. 


George E. Watson, secretary of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, of New Orleans, La., after 
the adjournment of the transportation traffic meeting 
here last week, to which he was a delegate, paid the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a very pleasant call. Incidentally 
the foree assembled and he for an hour or so was the 
central figure of something like a levee. He ran into a 
big snow storm coming north and was otherwise honored 
and made much of while in our midst. 


A material improvement in yellow pine is reported by 
J. R. Buckwalter, of Union, Miss., identified with the 
J. R. Buckwalter Lumber Company. He states that 
prices now are 50 cents to $2 higher than they were 
in December and there is a fair demand for lumber. 
The call for rough finish and the better qualities of floor- 
ing being especially good. Mr. Buckwalter is visiting 
the northern markets with a view of getting a better 
view of the situation and incidentally picking up some 
business, 


Al. G, Flournoy, assistant sales manager of the Vir- 
ginia & Rainey Lake Company, of Virginia, Minn., was 
a member of the lobby attending the Illinois Lumber 
& Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association convention, 
and, calling at the office, reminded the force of a 
former time when he was a frequent instead of the 
scarcely semioceasional caller he more lately has been. 
He retains all of the oldtime vivacity that made him 
the companionable and popular fellow he always was. 
Mr. Flourney was accompanied by John Gilles, who 
travels in Wisconsin for the same concern. 


The Van Cleave Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., 
announces that it has moved its Chicago office to 954 
Peoples Gas building, Michigan avenue. It also states 
that it has recently taken over the entire output of the 
Pine Bluff Lumber Company, cutting both yellow pine 
and southern hardwoods, the mills being situated at Pine 
Bluff and Clio, Ark. The output of these mills, together 


with its own and several strong connections with east 
side mills, puts it in position to handle every require- 
ment satisfactorily. This company also guarantees 
strictly uptodate band sawed kiln dried stock and prompt 
shipments. 


Joe Dion, the genial junior member of the firm of 
Maisey & Dion, hardwood dealers, with yards at Loomis 
street south of Twenty-second, Chicago, has been receiv- 
ing the congratulations of his many friends over the 
arrival of a youngster which came to his home last Satur- 
day morning at 1 o’clock. Mr. Dion said that the doctor 
tried to perpetrate a joke on him. He said that when 
he asked whether it was a boy or girl, the doctor stated 
the first was a boy and the second a girl. Joe was pre- 
pared to go into a fit when he was given the laugh. 
Mr. Dion said the boy is strictly up to grade, the maxi- 
mum weight being ten pounds. The mother and future 
lumberman are doing splendidly. 


The Prescott Company, of Menominee, Mich., has pub- 
lished a remarkably handsome brochure bearing the 
title of ‘The Evolution of Modern Band Saw Mills for 
Sawing Logs.’’ The work, written from strictly prac- 
tical standpoints and by a writer—D. Clint Prescott— 
than whom no one is more familiar with the subject or 
otherwise capable of intelligently and exhaustively han- 
dling it, is a comprehensive history of the band mill 
finely illustrated and showing its various stages of evolu- 
tion in an interesting and generally attractive manner. 
Every sawmill man and student of modern mechanical 
engineering ought by all means to have a copy. 


Harry J. Miller, whose niche in the temple of fame 
will be labeled ‘‘Snark of the Universe for 1910’? and 
who will tell you he ‘‘lives at’’ Index, Wash., was in 
our midst just lately and paid the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN the compliment of a much appreciated call. Snarks 
nowadays are not very thick and when one shows up 
his presence is very fittingly hailed as a distinetion 
not to be sneezed at. In fact, his office being the sole 
and only one of its peculiar rank and title in the uni- 
verse, Harry would be justified in a chestiness of de- 
meanor that is distinctly foreign to his every day bear- 
ing. Out on the coast where everybody knows him, 
like a schoolmaster or a prophet at home, he is not re- 
garded as an object of ponderous dignity,-but what is 
better, an all around good fellow. 





POPULAR REPRESENTATIVES OF BIG MINNE- 
SOTA WHITE PINE COMPANY. 

The Virginia & Rainy Lake Company, of Virginia, 
Minn., is variously and ably represented at the Illinois 
Lumber Dealers’ Association annual meeting this week 
in convention at the Hotel LaSalle. 

The oceasion has brought down from Virginia A. G. 
Flournoy, assistant sales manager, who has been widely 
engaged in the sale of lumber in the Northwest for many 
years and who is now accounted easily the ‘‘Dean’’ of 
the lumber selling profession in that territory. Accom- 
panying Mr. Flournoy is John Gillies, of the general sales 
office at Virginia. Associated with the two above named 





A. G. FLOURNOY, VIRGINIA, MINN. 


gentlemen is W. C. King, the Chicago representative of 
the Virginia & Rainy Lake Company. 

The Virginia & Rainy Lake Company is the latest 
great white pine manufacturing institution. It has an 
annual capacity of 300,000,000 feet of lumber; makes a 
specialty of white and norway piling. 

The mill at West Duluth contains two 8-foot band 
mills, one 6-foot band resaw and one lath mill. The mill 
has an average daily capacity of lumber, 250,000 feet; 
lath, 125,000 pieces. ' 

Mill No. 2 at Virginia contains exactly the same equip- 
ment as the mill at West Duluth, with exactly the same 
output. ’ 

Mill No. 3 at Virginia contains three 8-foot band mills, 
one 6-foot band resaw, one 5-foot band resaw, one 52-inch 
gang mill and two lath mills. It has an average <aily 
capacity of lumber, 700,000 feet, and of lath, 350,000 
pieces, : 

The Virginia & Rainy Lake Company boasts of plan- 
ing mill equipment of twenty-seven machines and loading 
tracks at that planing mill that will hold thirty-one cars 
under cover. 

Mr. Flournoy’s old associates of the Northwesterm 
Lumberman days, when he was a member of the st«il of 
that publication, and his other many friends on the 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, welcome him again to the active 
field of lumber salesmanship. 





REPRESENTING LARGE WESTERN OPERATION. 

Edward H. Schafer, assistant general sales manager 
of the Grays Harbor Commercial Agency, with head- 
quarters in the White building, Seattle, Wash., is making 
a tour of the East taking in the conventions and look- 
ing after the business of his company. He complimented 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with a visit this week and 
has a fair report to make of last year’s trade. The 
plant of the Grays Harbor Commercal Company has a 
daily capacity of 175,000 feet of lumber and 500,000 
shingles, while the planing mill will take care of 75,000 
feet. The company is a big factor in the box and pack- 
age trade of the West and is utilizing its timber very 
closely. Mr. Schafer is a student of conditions and has 
manifested a great deal of interest and is taking an 
active part in all things pertaining to the sales end of 
the business. He was in Chicago this week attending the 
annual meeting of the Illinois retail lumbermen. 





OFFICERS AND STOCKHOLDERS ELECTED. 

The annual meeting of the Yale Lumber Company, of 
Yale, Ky., was held January 31, the following officers be- 
ing elected: General manager, John Q. Johnson; manager 
heading department, J. T. Plumer; manager sales de- 
partment, Harold R. Stone. Mr. Stone’s office is at 711 
Kirst National Bank building, Cincinnati, Ohio, which 
serves as his headquarters. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Stout Lumber Company, of Thornton, Ark., held last 
week the following directors were elected: J. H. Stout, 
jr., W. C. Ribenack, J. H. Beland and B. E. Halpin. The 
directors selected the following officers: President, W. C. 
Ribenack; vice president and general manager, J. H. 
Beland; secretary and assistant general manager, L. EK. 


Halpin. 
RISING IN PROMINENCE AND PRODUCTIVENESS. 


A hardwood proposition that has attained considerable 
prominence is that of the Interstate Lumber Company, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. This company, as manager and sales 
agent for the Cleveland-Oconee Lumber Company, of 
Oconee, Ga., is equipped with exceptionally fine facilities 
for supplying a lumber demand from a number of dif 
ferent varieties and from an abundant stock. 

The plant and storage yard at Oconee, Ga., is one of 
the best arranged and most uptodate of its kind through 
out that portion of the South. During the three years 
of its existence it continually has been improved and 
enlarged and now contains a complete saw mill, band mill 
and dimension mill with an average output of about 
35,000 feet a day and a capacity much larger. Located 
at Oconee, in Washington county, Georgia, on the Central 
of Georgia railroad main line between Savannah and 
Atlanta, the plant is admirably placed to make prompt 
shipments to all sections of the country and in a general 
way to handle its logging and other operations with ease 
and despatch. 

Besides its complete mill equipment the company owns 
and operates its own standard gage railroad for logging 
and other purposes and has the most improved methods 
for steam hoisting and skidding. It operates its own 
commissary and has a well equipped telegraph and tele 
phone system on the property. So much of its stock is 
used in various lines of manufacture that a complete 
line of lathes has been installed for turning out various 
furniture parts, handles and like articles on the ground 
to relieve the expense of rough shipment. 

From time to time additional tracts of fine timber has 
been added until today this company has a very large 
acreage of most excellent hardwood timber to draw from. 
This consists principally of a fine growth of oak, poplar, 
red gum and cane white ash, as well as other hardwoods. 
The present standing timber is sufficient to allow the mill 
a steady and growing cut for the next several years, and 
to allow a continuation of the present standard of output. 

No efforts have been spared to make the output of the 
mill of more than ordinary quality. Uptodate equipment 
in all lines has done much to advance the manufacture 
of the stock much above the average and to gain for it 
an enviable reputation among exacting buyers. The new 
dimension mill is equipped to cut all sizes of dimension 
stock and much attention is given to special sizes for 
furniture, implement and other manufacturing purposes, 
as well as to good timbers. 

The red gum produced at the 





for some of the high grade cabinet woods, such as poplar 
and birch, for panel and furniture manufacture. Its util- 
ity is so diversified from the fact that it so readily takes 
on such radically different finishes that even mahogany 
is finding its use as a substitute hard competition. 

At the Oconee tract the Interstate Lumber Company 
has a large amount of high grade streaked red gum, 
which experts state is as fine as has ever been produced 
in the country. This stock has sprung into great demand 
for finish and furniture on account of the great possi- 
bilities it has in imitating Circassian walnut and other 
fancy woods. 

The Interstate company has been agreeably surprised 
at the rapid growth of its business in all lines of the 
hardwood trade, but particularly so in the matter of the 
increased demand for red gum. Its storage yard, well 
located on a high and leve! property, has a capacity of 
5,000,000 feet and covers avout twelve acres, which gives 
it ample opportunity to ship well seasoned and properly 
selected stock at all times. While its domestic business 
is now extending from Canada and the New England 
states to the western states it also has been enjoying a 
liberal and growing export trade. Within the last few 
weeks this company has booked orders for about 2,000,000 
feet and has an exceptionally bright prospect for con- 
tinued good business. 





EDITH FAY HOPKINS, 

One of the features of the recent convention of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association at Kansas City 
was the appearance of Edith Fay Hopkins, of Cotter, 
Ark., who recited a poem declaring her intention of 
joining that association as soon as her application was 
desired. Miss Hopkins, who is five years old, spoke 





AN APPLICANT FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE SOUTH 
WESTERN ASSOCIATION, 


her piece with a skill and a suecess which might well 
make some of the professionals jealous. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is glad to publish herewith a portrait of 
the little lady and to express the hope that the direct- 
ors of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association will 
act speedily and favorably on her application for mem- 
bership. 
i ee 
RECENT TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 

The Simplex Engineering Company, 1109 Locust street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has just issued a circular containing 
price list and complete description of the ‘‘Simplex’’ 
pipe joint clamp, with convincing testimonials appended, 
which it will be pleased to send to interested inquirers. 

The Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian, Miss., has 
prepared for the convenience of the trade an excellent 
catalog of its sawmill specialties with special reference 
to its steam feed and lumber stackers. This concern re- 
ports a very satisfactory increase in the demand for its 
products, which are now in use throughout the world 
wherever lumber is manufactured. The new catalog is 
ready for distribution, 





Oconee mill is said by those | 
of long experience to have few 
equals throughout the country 
and no superiors as to quality. 
Within the last few years the 
prominence of this stock has 
grown to a great degree, even 
within the last year, the price 
being increased fully $5 a thou- 
sand on some of the better 
grades. While some of the 
stock has been largely used in 
dimension for various purposes, 
much of it has been gradually 
finding “its way into more im- 
portant lines of manufacture. 
Red gum is now said to have 
no equal for wagon box boards, 
and manufacturers are utilizing 
it more and more in the manu- 
facture of spools, broom han- 
dles and various similar articles, 
where its properties are found 
to excel any other wood of like 
value. In the high grades it is 
rapidly becoming a substitute 





LUMBER PILES INTERSTATE LUMBER COMPANY, CLEVELAND OHIO. 








[ NASHVILLE, TENN. 


We have at our Mills 


6,000,000 Feet 


OF 




















i Bone Dry Southern 


Hardwoods and Gum 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


W. J. Cude Land & Lbr. Co. 


Nashville, Tennessee 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


Poplar, Oak, Ash, 
Chestnut and Hickory 


“over” 20,000,000 Ft. 


OVER 
READY FOR QUICK SHIPMENT. WRITE US. 
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HARDWOODS. “ar 


-We Have Thick P oplar. 


You can always get from us a choice supply of 
THICK YELLOW POPLAR (All Grades.) 


We make this our specialty and carry a large stock of 


2!4" and 3" Poplar 
We also have on hand a good supply of 
RED AND WHITE QUARTERED OAK. 
Write us for Quotations. 


Faust Bros. Lumber Company 


PADUCAH, KENTUCKY. 














OAK FLOORING 


HARDWOOD L IRON Matched 


aRriER LUM 





Co ® End 








Geo. D. Emery Company 
MAHOGAN ANY aan 


SPANISH CEDAR 


MAHOGANY AND CEDAR VENEERS 
Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms: 
Nos. 1 to 41 Broadway, CHELSEA, MASS. 
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The Place 


To Buy 
Lumber 


é 





is direct of the manufacturer, for 
he not only usually has a good 
assortment, but can give you valu- 
able tips from time to time. Let 


us prove it—try our 











N. C. Pine. 


We have a daily output of 500,000 
feet, modern mills and excellent 
shipping facilities at Norfolk, Va,, 
New Berne and Belhaven, N. C., 


and can ship by rail or vessel. 


We insure correct manufacture, 
strict grades and accurate count. 


John L. Roper Lbr. Co. 


Norfolk, Va. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
1002 Girard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
18 Broadway, New York. 


Cable Address 
oe NORFOLK 


191 Middle St,, Portland. Me. A.B. G Code 
Predecsial Building Buffalo, N. a 
88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. American niles Telecode, 








N. C. PINE 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 

















Our equipment enables us to 
carry a good stock of kiln dried, 
rough and dressed lumber, and 
we have shipping facilities that 


guarantee prompt service. 


FOSBURGH LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. 


Flat Iron Bidg., New York, 
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Rowland Lumber Company 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


BAND SAWED 


== KILN-DRIED ROUGH == 


N. C. PINE. 


150,000 Ft. Daily. 
MILLS, Main Office and Wharves, 


BOWDENS, N.C. NORFOLK, VA. 





We operate no Planing Mill which insures you 
' the best of grades. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 
Birmingham—The Long Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $15,000 to $21,600. 
Arkansas. 
Manila—-Williford & Skinner recently entered the retail 
trade, 





California. 
Lodi—Smith & Bryant have sold out to the Valley Lum- 
ber Company. 
Los Angeles—Clark Bros. recently entered the lumber 
and coal business. 
San Bernardino—The San Bernardino Lumber & Box 
Company is out of business, 


Colorado, 
Akron—The Akron-Otis Lumber & Supply Company has 
been succeeded by the Akron-Otis Lumber Company. 


Illinois. 
Chicago—The Cable-Nelson Piano Company has _ in- 
creased its capital stock from $100,000 to $350,000. 
Chicago—The Henry Dickinson Lumber Company, head- 
quarters Seattle, Wash., recently entered the local trade. 
Chicago 1feights—The Flanner & Fellows Lumber Com- 
pany has been succeeded by the Scharbach Lumber 
Company. 
Downs—Weaver & Davis have been succeeded by E. I 
Weaver. 
Kenney—B. P. Andrews & Co. have been succeeded by 
L. BP. Dodgson & Co. 
Marissa—-Lyons & White have been succeeded by the 
James F. White Lumber Company. 
Martinsville—T. M. Sallee has sold out. 
Sheffield—E, IX, Battey has sold out to H. L. Wood. 
Shelbyville—The firm of Parker & Roberts has dis- 
solved; business continued by George Roberts, jr. 
Stewardson—J. L. kengel & Co. have been succeeded by 
I’. T. Engel, 
Indiana, 
Francesville—The Dye & Thompson Lumber Company 
has been succeeded by Paul von Tobel, 
Salem—H. A. McCowen & Co. have sold retail lumber- 
yard. 
lowa. 
Clermont-Melburn-Palo—The Wisowa Lumber Company 
has been succeeded by the David Eastman & Sons 
Company. 
Collins—The Wisowa Lumber Companv has been suc- 
ceeded by W. W. Hollman, 
Grinnell—B. Jenkins has been succeeded by Gideon 
Waitland. 
Letts—W. G. Block & Co. have sold out to the Keve 
Lumber Company, of Arlington, 
Livermore—Gilchrist & Co, have sold out. 
Woodburn—F. R, Dalby has been succeeded by the 
Dalby Lumber Company. 


Kansas. 

Hutchinson-—The Campbell & Stahly Lumber Company 
has been succeeded by the 8S. J. Houston Lumber 
Company. 

Kentucky. 

Wingo—C. R. Alexander recently started in the saw 
mill business. 

Louisiana. 

Lottie—Wilson & Cochran, saw mill operators, recently 
began business. 


Massachusetts. 
Conecord-—The Wilson Lumber Company recently began 
business. 
Michigan. 


Almont—The H. O. Boyd Lumber Company recently 
entered the retail lumber trade. 

Grand Rapids—Gibbs-Hall & Allen, wholesale lumber 
dealers, are closing out. 

Grand Rapids—The Van Keulen & Wilkinson Lumber 
Company has been succeeded by the Van Keulen & 
Winchester Lumber Company. 

Muskegon—-Gow & Campbell are closing out, 

Saginaw—A. F. Bartlett & Co., mill machinery manu- 
facturers, have decreased their capital stock from $200,000 
to $125,000. 

Minnesota. 

Bemidji—The Douglas Lumber Company is closing out. 

Long Prairie—H. W. Albrecht recently entered the retail 
lumber trade. 

Murdock—HErickson & Lawson are selling out to the 
W. H. Ross Lumber Company. 

Roosevelt—Heft & Herman are selling out to the Roen 
Lumber Company. 

St. James—Soren Holen has been succeeded by the 
Thomas-Halvorsen Company, just organized. 


Mississippi. 


Columbus—Weaver & Kennedy are out of business. 

Greenville—The Creston Hoop Company has been organ- 
ized by John M. Kicher and J. O. Slayden, of this place, 
and John M. Peel, of Marysville, Ohio. 

Houston—The Houston Mill & Manufacturing Company 
has been succeeded by W. S, Higginbotham. 


Missouri, 


Altamont—A. W. Elmore has been succeeded by the 
Clark & Bates Lumber Company, 

Billings-Clever-Hurley — The D. J. Landers Lumber 
Company has bought the Diamond Lumber Company’s 
local yards. 

Downing—J. F. Hinshaw is out of business. 

Downing—-Hysent Choulett is out of business. 

Grant City—The Farmers Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by Rhoads & Vandeventer. 

Malta Bend—W. C. Slusher has been succeeded by the 
Malta Bend Lumber Company. 


Montana. 

Sweet Grass~—Crockford & Nichols are out of the lum- 
ber business. 

Telstad— The Rogers Lumber Company is out of 
business. 

Nebraska, 

Oakdale—The B. 8S. Blesh Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Nye-Schneider-Fowler ‘Lumber Com- 
pany, headquarters Fremont. 

New Mexico. 


Chama—Frank W. Broad & Co, have been succeeded by 
the E. M. Biggs Tie & Stores Company. 


New York, 


New York—The firm of Herbert Mead, jr., has been 
dissolved. Herbert Mead, jr., has acquired Lawrence J. 
—e interests and will carry on the business as -here- 
tofore. 

New York—Herbert Mead, jr., and the Mead Lumber 
Company announce the removal of their main office to 
Hastings-on-the-Hudson, 

so ork—James A. Noone has been succeeded by the 

A. -Naone Lumber Company. 


North Carolina. 
Littleton—The Sterling Manufacturing Company has 
been succeeded by E. E, Wollett. 
Raleigh—Howard White has been succeeded by the 
Howard White Lumber Company. 
Ohio. 


Cincinnati—The Sterrett Lumber Company is out of 
business, 

Hamilton—The Jacoby-Delaney Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $125,000. 

New London— The Skinner-Bigelow Company has 
changed its name to the Reynolds Lumber Company. 

st. Clairsville—Neff & Neff have been succeeded by 
N. A. Neff & Co. 

Westerville—The Bard & Lee Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Lee Lumber Company. 

Oklahoma. 


LBragg—J. J. Patrick has been succeeded by the Fair- 
view Lumber Company, headquarters Kansas City, Mo. 

Chickasha—J. S. Vance has opened a yard. 

Fairland—The Campbell Bros. Lumber Company re- 
cently began, 

Lucien—Thad Cabler has beén succeeded by the Fair- 
view Lumber Company. 

Lucien—The Lucien Fuel, Lumber & Building Materia! 
Company has been succeeded by the Fairview Lumber 
Company. 

Oregon, 

Portland—The Storey-Bracher Lumber Company is out 
of business, 

Riddle—The Hartley Lumber Company recently began 
business. 

Pennsylvania. 

Johnstown—L. L. Smith & Co. recently entered the 
wholesale jumber trade. 

Pittsburg—The name of the Wills-Rosser Lumber Com- 
pany has been changed to the Hiland Lumber Company. 

South Dakota. 

Sioux Falls—The Sioux Falls Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by McGregor Bros. & Co., with headquar- 
ters at Granite Falls, Minn. 

Tennessee. 


Jackson—The T. EE. Lindsay Manufacturing Company 
recently entered the furniture manufacturing business. 

Memphis—The De Soto Lumber Company has _ been 
succeeded by the L. E. Campbell Lumber Company. 

Memphis—The Hardwood Specialty Company has been 
reincorporated under the name of the E. G. Willingham 
Company. 

Memphis—The Memphis Shingle Company has increased 
its capital stock from $10,000 to $60,000 and changed its 
name to the Memphis Shingle & Lumber Company. 


Texas, 


El Paso—The El Paso Lumber Company has decreased 
its capital stock from $75,000 to $65,000. 

Fort Worth—The Sansom-Jones Lumber Company re- 
cently entered the wholesale and commission lumber 
trade, 

Hallettsville—T. A. Hill & Son have been succeeded by 
the Hallettsville Lumber Company. 

Higgins—C. K. Luce is out of business. 

Houston—The J. B. Farthing Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $30,000. 

Houston—The J. S. Purdy Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Purdy-Guinan Lumber Company. 

Lytle—A. F. Gates has sold out to W. P. Tiley. 

Morrill—Certificate of dissolution was filed by the 
Brunswick Lumber Company. 


Utah. 


Manti—The Baker Lumber Company, of Salt Lake City, 
bought the local yard of the Union Coal & Lumbe1 
Company. 

Washington. 
Spokane—The Power City Lumber Company recently 


began business. 
West Virginia. 
Charleston—The J, W. Mahan Lumber Company has 
filed certificate of dissolution. 
Wheeling—The Hood Lumber Company has decreased 
its capital stock from $150,000 to $50,000. 
Wisconsin. 


Boscobel-Fennimore-Hazel Green—The Wisowa Lumber 
Company has been succeeded by L. D. Eastman. 

Linden—The Highland-Linden Lumber Company has 
sold its local yard to the Linden Lumber Company. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
British Columbia. 


Three Valley—The Dominion Saw Mills & Lumber Com 
pany, Limited, has moved its headquarters from this 
place to Revelstoke. 

Ontario. ‘ 

London—The Ferguson Lumber Company has disposed 
of its retail business to the George W. Kernohan Lumbe: 
Company, recently organized, and will engage in the 
wholesale trade exclusively. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


Alabama. 

Birmingham—The Jay Smith Lumber Company, author 
ized capital, $10,000; Jay Smith, president; Edward 5S. 
Moore, secretary-treasurer, and Joel F. Webb 

Arkansas. 


Branch—The Starr Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal, $10,000 








California. 

San Francisco—The Sunset Door ‘& Sash Company 
ego capital, $50,000; T. S. Bullock, D. H. Steinmetz, 

L, Curtis, K. Kimberly’ and others. 

“San Francisco—The Builders’ Lumber Company author 
ized capital $40,000; W. Barnett, of Berkeley, C. C. Sullivan, 
Verano, E. F. Zook and others. 

Illinois, 


Chicago—The William M. Gunton Company (lumbe! 
ete.), authorized capital, $25,000; Martin Connor, Jacob 
Rothsehild and others. 

hicago—The Garden City Parlor Furniture Company 
authorized capital, $5 , 

Flora—The Flora Lumber Company, authorized capita! 

$10,000; T. L. Dickey, C. H. Keith and F. M. Brock. 


Indiana. 


Ferdinand—The White Oak Lumber Company, autho! 
ized capital, $4,500; August Barth, S. W. Pitts and other: 
Union City—The Interstate Building Material Company, 
authorized capital, $8,000; Peter Kunz, C. I. Herr, H. V 
Fitzgerald and others. 
Kentucky. 


Louisville—The W. K. Gillette Manufacturing Compan) 
authorized capital, $100,000. 
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Pikeville—The Pine Mountain Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $5,000; J. L. Morgan, W. D. Sutton and 
Ik. O. Young. 

Louisiana. 


Vinton—The Thomas Grain & Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital, $6,000; W. P. Dunn, president; K. K. 
Thomas, secretary-treasurer. 

Michigan. 


soot A. Haberkorn & Co., authorized capital, 
50,000. 

L’Anse—The L’Anse Bay Lumber Company, authorized 
capital, $250,000. 


Minnesota. 


Duluth—J. A. Robert & Co. (building material etc.), 
authorized capital, $50,000; J. A. Robert, E. A. Robert and 
L.. A. Robert. 

Mississippi. 


Meridian—The Harrison-Cochran Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital, $25,000; J. S. Harrison, C, W. Cochran 
and J. L, Hart. 

Missouri. 

Marston—The Marston Cooperage Company, authorized 

capital, $10,000; Seth S. Barnes, O. G. Gwyn and others. 
Montana. 

Helena—The Big Timber Supply House, authorized 

capital, $20,000; T. G. Armstrong, P. Colt and J. W. 


Kirkwood. 
North Carolina. 


Greensboro—The Yellow Pine Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital, $25,000; N. R. Wood and others. 


North Dakota. 


Powers Lake—The R. L. Ireland Lumber Company, 
authorized capital, $15,000; S. P. Ireland, G. L. Ireland, of 
Hankinson, and R, H. Ireland, of this place. 


Ohio. 


Cleveland—The Cuyahoga Builders’ Supply, authorized cap- 
ital $100,000; W. A. Fay, Henry C. Wick, E. J. Kolath and 
others. 

Cleveland—The National Artificial Board Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000; Theodore L. Strimple, Albert Mandle- 
son and others. 

Columbus—The Ohio Post Company, authorized capital, 
$25,000; EX. W. Hawks, Burch Huggins and others. 

Morrow—The Morrow Lumber Company, authorized 
capital, $5,000; C. H. Avery, Nelson B. Cramer and others. 


Oklahoma. 


Collinsville—The Union Lumber & Supply Company, 
authorized capital, $10,000. 
Seminole—The Seminole Lumber Company, authorized 


capital, $12,000. 
South Dakota. 


Alexandria—The Red Diamond Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital, $25,000. 


Tennessee. 


Knoxville — The Knoxville Veneer Company, ‘ Knox 
county, authorized capital, $25,000; H. B. Lindsay, Robert 
S. Young and others. 

Memphis—The Sharkey Land & Timber Company, author 
ized capital $20,000; BE. B. McHenry, W. 8. Biles-and others. 

Nashville — The Philpot Lumber Company, Bedford 
county, authorized capital, $15,000; John D. Hutton, J. M. 
Shofner and others, 

Texas, 


Beaumont—The Christopher Manufacturing & Lumber 
Company, authorized capital, $25,000; F. E. Howard New- 
combe, T. E. Christopher and J. C. Christopher. 

Collinsville—The Union Lumber Company, authorized 
capital, $1,000; J. H. Middleton, Marion McCarty and 
others. 

Fort Worth—The Fort Worth Wagon Factory, author- 
ized capital, $150,000; Paul Waples, B. J. Hillar, Warren 
Heaton and others. 

Virginia, 


Marshall—The Madison Lumber Company, authorized 
capital, $10,000. 
Washington. 


Lowell—The Milwaukee Shingle Company, authorized 
capital, $4,000. 
Olympia—-The Pacific Export Mill Company, authorized 
capital, $50,000. 
West Virginia. 


Pickens—The Randolph Store Company (lumber and mer- 
chandise), authorized capital $10,000; C. K. MeCally, C. C. 
McCally, C. I. Hiner, of Buckhannon, and others. 

Williamstown—The West Virginia Veneer Company, 
authorized capital, $30,000; Isaac P. Eddy, C. W. Dowling, 
W. P. Beeson and others. 


Wisconsin. 


Beloit—The Cedar Saw Manufacturing Company, au- 
thorized capital, $3,000; G. L. Reed, J. M. Vanderhoof and 
A. L. Reed. 

La Crosse—The La Crosse Wrecking & Lumber Com- 
pany, authorized capital, $10,000; C. E. Bently, A. J. 
Roberge and Roy E. Hiscox. 


Milwaukee—The Wisconsin Roofing & Supply Company, 
authorized capital $20,000; A. P. Compton, R. W. Wilde, T. 
Kk. Jaeger. 

Reedsburg—The Home Lumber & Construction Company, 
authorized capital $30,000; W. P. Hahn, William Friele, W. 
Ii. Hahn and others. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 





Alabama, 


Selma—D. O. Smith and C. W. Zimmerman, of Mobile, 
will erect a lumber plant in Choctaw county. 


Illinois, 
Peoria—The Carr & Adams Company contemplates erec- 
tion of a 4-story building at its plant. 


- Michigan, 
Reed City—The Reed City veneer plant is to be rebuilt; 
V. J. Breen, of Grand Rapids, J. W. Parkhurst and Will 
Curtis, of this city, are interested in it. 


Ohio. 
Wapakoneta—The Snyder Manufacturing Company will 
rebuild its furniture factory. 
Portsmouth—The H. Leet Lumber Company plans an 
addition and improvements to its plant. 


South Carolina. 


Aleolu—-The D. W. Alderman & Son Company has plans 

for rebuilding its saw mill, recently burned. 
Tennessee. 

Memphis—The Masters’ Patent Floor Company, recently 
organized by John F. Masters, of Durham, N. C J 
Hogan, Eugene Galyon, C. 8. 
will establish a plant here. 

Texas. 

Beaumont—The International Creosoting & Construction 
mens is rebuilding creosote plant destroyed by fire Janu- 
ry fe 


Agee and others, of this city, 


Galveston—An air line railroad from Maitland to Beau- 
mont will soon be built by the Miller-Vidor Lumber Company, 
West Virginia. 


Petersburg—The Petersburg Lumber Company, recently 
incerporated, will erect a saw mill in Grant county. 


CASUALTIES. 


Alabama, 


Luverne—Morgan & Martin’s lumber plant, located near 
here, was totally destroyed by fire ebruary 3; loss, 
$75,000, with no insurance, 

Colorado. 


Pueblo—Damage to the extent of $25,000 was done by 
fire in the lumber yards and planing mill of the Minnequa 
Lumber Company in Bessemer February 4. 

Louisiana. 


Colfax—Three dry kilns of lumber and three cars loaded 
with lumber at the plant of the Big Pine Lumber Com- 
pany were recently destroyed by fire; loss, $20,000. 

Coushatta—The saw mill of J. A. Leindecker was de- 
stroyed by fire recently. 

Missourl, 


Eldon—The Osage Handle Company’s factory was 
burned recently; loss, $7,000, 
New Jersey. 
Alloway—Saw mill owned by Jacob House was burned 
to the ground recently. 
Oklahoma. 
Bokhoma—The power house at the Frisco Lumber Com- 


pany’s plant was destroyed by fire; loss, $3,000, covered 
by insurance. 








South Carolina. 

Edgefield—E,. S. Johnson’s planing mill was destroyed 
by fire February 1; loss, $3,000, with no insurance. 

Swansea—M. J. Rucker, located three miles from this 
place, lost his saw and shingle mill by fire February 3; 
loss, $2,000, no insurance. 

Washington. 

Anacortes—Fire February 10 destroyed resaw plant of 
the Anacortes Lumber & Box Company; loss, $25,000, 
insurance. 

Mount Vernon—Plant of the Mount Vernon Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company was destroyed February 8; loss, 
$16,000; insurance, $6,000. 


OBITUARY 


James T. Stewart. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 15.—James T, Stewart, lumber- 
man and capitalist, died at his home in Opelousas Thursday, 
Kebruary 9, at the age of 56 years. 














Armund Tostensen, 


MISSOULA, Monr., Feb. 16.—Armund Tostensen, a pioneer 
of western Montana and an old lumberman, died recently. 
Ife made his home at Bonner. 


William Kreamer, 


COLLEGEPOINT, N. Y., Feb. 17.—William Kreamer, president 
of the lumber firm of Kreamer Bros., died February 4. He 
was born in Williamsburg but moved to this place when 
very young. A widow, two sons and three brothers survive. 


William J. Clifford. 


STEVENS Point, WIs., Feb. 16.-—William J. Clifford, presi- 
dent of the Clifford Lumber Company, died Monday, February 
13, at the age of 75 years. He had been in business at this 
point and Spencer forty-eight years. A widow, son and five 
daughters survive. 





Samuel Wagstaff. 


OSHKOSH, Wis., Feb. 17.—Samuel Wagstaff, pioneer of 
Oshkosh, father of William J. Wagstaff, lumberman of this 
city, died Monday, February 6, at his residence, 165 Central 
avenue, from paralysis. Mr. Wagstaff was born in England 
_~ hae to this country in 1851. He was an expert ma- 
chinist. 





Mrs. Robert Martin. 


SaLeM, ILu., Feb. 17.—Mrs. Alice Martin, wife of Capt. 
Robert Martin, who until a couple of years ago, took an 
active part in the banking and lumber interests of southern 
Illinois, died Friday, February 10, at her home in this city. 
The funeral was held Sunday, February 12. 


Frank H. Weed. 


New_York, Feb. 16.—Frank H. Weed, for many years 
engaged in the lumber business in this city, died bunday, 
Kebruary 12, of rheumatic fever, at his home, 1656 Nine- 
teenth street, Brooklyn. He was 62 years of age and had 
lived in Brooklyn for more than forty years. He was a 
member of the Union League club. 


Miss Mary E. Waters. 


BALTIMOTE, MpD., Feb. 16.—Miss Mary BE. Waters, sister 
of Gen. Francis E, Waters, of the Surry Lumber Company, 
died February 9 of Bright’s disease. She was the daughter 
of the late Richard T. Waters, founder of the lumber firm 
named after him and the forerunner of the Surry Lumber 
Company. She took an active interest in charity and church 
work. Her beautiful character won for her a host of friends 
and high esteem. 


Mrs. Willie Montgomery Bryan. 


NeW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 15.—Mrs. Willie Montgomery 
Bryan, wife of H. J. Bryan, a Hattiesburg (Miss.) lumber- 
man, died at an infirmary in Hattiesburg last Thursday fol- 
lowing an operation. She was married only a few months 
ago and her death is deeply regretted by a large circle of 
——, whose keenest sympathy is extended the bereaved 
1usband. 








Calix Merchant, 


MARINETTE, WIs., Feb. 15.—Calix Merchant, who built the 
Kirby-Carpenter lumber mills in Menominee, Mich., and the 
Prescott Company saw mill machinery works, died February 
5 at his home in this city. He was born in Kildare, Canada, 
October 14, 1835, and came to the United States at the age 
of 21 years. A widow and seven children survive. 


Melville R. Lawson, 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 17.—Melville R. Lawson, for many 
years connected with the lumber firm of Stone & Hershey. 
of this city, and highly valued for his manly qualities and 
fine business ability, died Tuesday, February 14, at his resi- 
dence in this city. Death was caused from pneumonia. He 
was a son of the senior member of the wholesale lumber firm 
of Lawson & MacMurray, Incorporated, of Hoboken. 


Prof. Frank J. Phillips. 
LINCOLN, Nes., Feb. 16.—Frank J. Phillips, professor of 
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his home February 13 by inhaling gas. Mr. Phillips had 
been in ill health and became despondent. He was a brilliant 
fellow, liked by everybody and was making great success of 
his work. Several weeks ago he was offered an assistant 
professorship in the University of Michigan, of which insti- 
tution he was a graduate. He was 380 years of age and 
leaves a widow and one child. 





Aaron F. Chapman. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Feb. 15.—The death is announced from 
Washington, D. C., of Aaron I’, Chapman, after a two days’ 
attack of pneumonia. Mr. Chapman had been in the trestle 
and dock building business for years, maintaining offices at 
the foot of Breckenridge street this city. A year ago he 
became a member of the local lumber firm of Laycock-Chap- 
man & Chesley. Mr, Chapman made his home in Washington 
in the winter and kept up the old family home at Watkins, 


in summer. He was 66 years of age and leaves a widow and 
two daughters, 





Irvin Robbins. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb, 15.—Following a brief illness, 
Irvin Robbins died at his home in this city Thursday, Febru- 
ary 9, at the age of 71 years. Mr. Robbins had been a 
resident of Indianapolis most of his life and for thirty-five 
years was identified with its manufacturing trade. He began 
the manufacture of carriages in the ’70s and built up a 
la@ge trade. A few years ago he enlarged his field by adding 
the manufacture of automobile bodies. During the civil war 
Mr. Robbins served with two Indiana regiments and was 
promoted to the rank of major. In 1882-1883 he was chief 
of police of Indianapolis. He was also active in fraternal 
circles. Beside the widow, three sons, who were engaged 
in the lumber business with him, survive. 








CANADIAN TRADE NEWS. 








AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Local Lumber Situation Gives Promise of Activity— 
Lumbermen’s Organization Holds Election—A Model 
System of Railroad Protection. 

Toron'ro, ONT., Feb. 11.—The effect of the reciprocity 
agreement is apparent in market conditions, transac- 
tions of any extent being postponed until the issue is 
decided one way or the other. Locally conditions appear 
highly promising for an active season, owing to the large 
amount of building in view. Official returns from twen 
ty-four Canadian cities show an aggregate value of build- 
ing permits issued in 1910 of $94,129,425, as against 
$64,509,620 in 1909, an increase of 45 percent. The 
amount of construction work carried on during January 
and the earlier part of this month was entirely unpre- 
cedented, and everything indicates activity equal to that 
which prevailed last year, as soon as the spring season 
is fairly open. 

At a recent meeting of the lumber dealers section of 
the Retail Merchants’ Association in this city, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Chairman, G, G. Miles; 
first vice chairman, G. W. Boake, of the Boake Lumber 
Company; second vice chairman, W. ©. Irvin, of the 
Gibson-McCormick-Irvin Company, Limited; treasurer, 
W. J. Hetherington; secretary, EB. 'T. Rathbone. G. W. 
Booth, of the Booth Lumber Company, was appointed 
representative to the Ontario provincial convention of 
the association. 

The Canadian board of railway commissioners, vs 2 
result of representations made by the British Columbia 
government, has been making inquiries as to the system 
of forest protection adopted by the Temiskaming & 
Northern Ontario railway commission, which is said to 
be far in advance of the provisions made against forest 
fires by other railways, Chairman J. L. Englehart, of 
that commission, has forwarded full details to the rail- 
way board. Under the system adopted practically every 
man on the railway is continually on the watch for fires. 
The section men, who are constanty up and down the line 
on hand-cars, are always on the lookout. The crews on 
the trains have instructions on noticing a fire anywhere to 
stop at the first point from which they can send a warn- 
ing to the fire rangers and section hands. The railway 
has on all engines a finer screen than the law requires. 
Very few fires have occurred along the line in recent 
years, and the only serious one was not traceable to the 
railway. The Canadian railway commissioners are con- 
sidering the question of making stricter regulations for 
the protection of Dominion forests along railway lines, 
aud may adopt some of the features of the Temiskaming 
& Northern Ontario system. 

The Ontario Sash & Door Association, at a meeting 
held in ‘Toronto, January 27, adopted a discount. list 
based upon the revised universal price list. A. H. Diver, 
of Sarnia, was added to the directorate. 
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FROM A BUSY CANADIAN MILL POINT. 


Contracts Being Held Up Pending Outcome of Reci- 
procity Agreement—Pulp Grinding Still at Stand- 
still on Account of Low Water. 

HuLL, Que., Feb. 11.—For the last few seasons the 
selling of low grade lumber has been hampered by tariff 
uncertainties. Prospects of the slight American tariff 
being removed at various times or the outlook, a year 
ago, of the enforcement of the 25-percent penalty clause 
ot the Payne-Aldrich tariff, have operated against satis- 
factory trade. High grade lumber was scarce enough on 
both sides of the border to make it an easy seller under 
any circumstances. Seldom has the tariff problem pre 
sented a more embarrassing aspect than now. Contracts 
between middlemen and mill owners are held up, owing 
to difference of opinion as to the outcome of the reci- 
procity agreement. A few of the large manufacturers 
like Senator Edwards and Peter Whelen favor the ar- 
rangement and expect to see it become law. 

John Hendry, a large lumber manufacturer of British 
Columbia, has been in the East on business and is receiv- 
ing communications from the lumber interests at the 
coast urging him to oppose certain features of the reci- 
procity compact. Mr. Hendry’s influence is enhanced 
by the fact that he was president of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association last year. Ife has been reported 
to be at variance with that body on the tariff, being more 
of a low tariff man. His views on the lumber duties are 
contained in a telegram which he sent to Vancouver, 
which read: 

Have not withdrawn opposition for British Columbia lum- 
bermen, Have said 1 would prefer our shingles free into 
the United States; at least some duty, 30 cents a thousand, 
on shingles entering Canada. Duty on rough lumber, dressed 
one side, entering Canada. That would not be so detrimental 
- = best interests of British Columbia lumber and shingle 

rade. 

Pulp grinding has been at a standstill in Hull and 
Ottawa for a month, with no sign of improvement. The 


low water period usually extends from November 1 to 
March 10. It appears that the power users will have 
another month to suffer. The present abnormal conditions 
have been attributed to the building of a cofferdam at 
Lake Temiskaming by the contractors for the new 
storage dam at that point. As the storage dam is part 
of the upper Ottawa conservation works destined to pre- 
vent a repetition of the present difficulties no complaint 
is made about the incidental cofferdam. This Temiskam 
ing dam is the most costly of eight conservation «ams 
being built by the government to store the spring and 
summer flow of water for the winter famine period. 
The Temiskaming dam will retain a reserve of 125 square 
miles of water, eight feet deep. The dam stretches 
across 1,000 feet of river and is finished on the Ontario 
side. The cost will reach $125,000 or 30 percent more 
than the original estimate. It is situated 240 miles up 
the river from Hull. In that piece of river there are 
many waterfalls which will benefit by the improvement. 

J. R. Booth is hauling logs from his Madawaska limits 
by train. ‘These logs are loaded on sleighs at the rail 
way siding ond drawn to the mill pond, where they will 
lie on ice until spring. The substitution of the railway 
for a tedious drive on the Ottawa river and tributary 
streams enables Mr. Booth to manufacture the logs the 
same year as they are cut in the woods, which would not 
be the case were they deposited in the river. 

Dealers expect the coming season will be active in build- 
ing operations, The Montreal market is likely to take 
the usual quota of 38-inch plank for cheap house 
construction, 

The Dominion Trade & Commerce report issued Feb 
ruary 13 gives the first account of lumber conditions 
in foreign countries which are under investigation by 
the department. W. T. R. Preston, trade commissioner, 
writes of the Netherlands that the chief source of supply 
for pitch pine, Carolina fir, cypress and poplar, cedar, 
walnut, satinwood and staves is the United States. Pine, 
white and red, comes from the Baltie and the White sea; 
oak from the Black sea and southern Russia; beech from 
west Russia and ash from Hungary, Turkey and United 
States. Despite the extension of forest plantation in the 
Netherlands, he says, lumber importation is likely to 
continue on a large scale. The transit trade is also of 
great importance to Holland. Rotterdam and Dordrecht 
are the chief ports for importation and forwarding of 
United States timber. The American pitch pine is chiefly 
used in making furniture. Square timber from the United 
States and Canada is imported for dikes, scaffolds and 
quays. The American staves are nearly all sold to Ger 
many for hogsheads. He says that there is a good open 
ing for Canadian lumber. A recent year’s importations 
totaled 250,000 standard battens or planks and about 
800,000 pieces of square timber. 

Ki. A. H. Haggart reported that Jamaica’s importations 
of pitch and white pine amounted to £82,650 from the 
United States, while Canada sold £1,000 worth of white 
pine. Cypress shingles to the value of £3,962 came from 
the United States and none from Canada. 





FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 


Administration Opposed to Proposed Tariff Agreement 
—Advises Against Opening Timber Land to Settle- 
ment—Ruinous Competition. 

VaANcouver, B. C., Feb. 11.—The British Columbia 
government is pleased because final timber legislation 
will not be brought down this session. It was the in 
tention to frame new laws based on the recommendations 
of the forestry commission, but instead a preliminary 
bill will be drafted and opinions secured. All the mem- 
bers of the administration are opposed to the proposed 
tariff agreement, and by the time the government. is 
ready to pass new laws it will be seen how the arrange 
ment, if consummated, will work out. Complaint has 
been made at Washington, D. C., of the prohibition o1 
export of unmanufactured timber that exists in Britis 
Columbia. This is in control of the province and it is 
not likely that any change will be made, despite com 
plaints. The ruling inaugurated in 1901 has proved a 
great success in building up the lumber industry. If the 
tariff measure, as proposed, passes and tends toward the 
depletion of the timber resources of the province, thie 
government doubtless will take some action at the next 
session of the legislature a year hence. 

John Hendry, president of the B. C. Mills Timber & 
Trading Company, and a member of the Dominion Con 
servation Commission, has left on a six months’ trip to 
Europe. Mr. Hendry expressed himself as opposed to tlie 
reciprocal tariff before leaving. Referring to the timber 
question he stated that as there are no areas of bure 
land in British Columbia to utilize for the work of re- 
forestation and a great deal of timber being left on the 
logged-over lands, it is unnecessary and hardly practicalie 
to pursue this policy. He urged, however, that timber 
land should not be opened for settlement, as it was more 
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valuable from a timber standpoint than as agricultural 

land. He greatly emphasized the need of fire protection. 
W. A. Anstie, secretary of the Mountain Lumber Man- 

ufacturers’ Association, speaking of the situation said: 


While 1910 was, from the standpoint of production, the 
best year in the history of the mountain industry, we having 
exceeded 427,000,000 feet, still the results have not been 
satisfactory to our people, not —— to the fact that the 
Canadian market could not take the lumber, but because we 
were forced to meet ruinous competition from the American 
manufacturers of the western states. It is well known that 
the mountain manufacturers produce 85 percent common 
lumber and it is equally well known to those conversant with 
the lumber trade of the West that the western states are 
continually glutted with this class of lumber. The conse- 
quence is that, having no protection, we have been forced 
to meet competition at ruinously low prices, as 
the high and increasing cost of producing lumber in Britis 
Columbia. As an instance of the conditions existing, quota- 
tions are being made for lumber from mills in the western 
states at prices less than the cost of logs to our producers. 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


Orrawa, Ont., Feb. 10.—Canada and the United States 
are not the only countries making use of substitutes for 
pine. According to the Canadian trade commissioners 
Great Britain has been making experiments with sub- 
stitutes. This is, of course, on account of the increased 
cost of pine. The outlook for good prices for Canadian 
pine is very bright. Stocks of this material carried over 
in Great Britain are very small, and there will be heavy 
shipments to that country at firmer prices. 

At one time Canada occupied the leading position as 
a source of supply for lumber to Great Britain. This 
has changed. Canada has long ceased to occupy the lead- 
ing position. Russia now supplies Great Britain with 
half the lumber it imports. 

The unsatisfactory character of logging operations in 
lower and eastern Canada—Quebec, New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia—during the winter, indicating a possible 
shortage in production of spruce and the improving pros- 
pect for the lumber trade of Canada, owing to the lower- 
ing of the United States tariffs, induced the exporters 
to pay an increase in prices, which it proved exceedingly 
diflicult to recover from the markets on this side. 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


From New York City. 
FOR WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 11. 
Bristol City, Exeter—213 packages lumber. 
Florizel, Halifax—1,508 pieces lumber, 
Gregory, Iquitos—206 bundles shooks; 14,956 feet lumber. 
Stolzenfels, Madras—il1 crates lumber. 
Curityba, Nuevitas—12 bundles lumber; 40,994 feet lum- 

















ber. 
Pr, F. Hendrick, Port au Prince—25 bundles shooks. 
a ne Sprague, San Andreas—20,109 feet lumber; 19,500 
shingles. 
Florizel, St. Johns—13,378 feet lumber. 
Grenada, Trinidad—23,093 feet lumber. 
Vigilancia, Vera Cruz—19 bundles shooks and heads. 
Cacique, Bahia Blanca—52,716 feet lumber. 
. Inveric, Buenos Aires—278,971 feet lumber; 6 cases lum- 
er. 
Bernard, Ceara—1,050 pieces lumber. 
Suriname, Demerara—29,152 feet lumber. 
Helena, Delagoa Bay—17,166 feet Jumber. 
Idaho, Newcastle—1,387 pieces lumber. 





From Jacksonville, Fla, 
FOR WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 11. 
: ee Chippewa, Eppinger & Russell Company, New 
ork, 


Steamer Mohawk, New York. 

Barge South East, Cummer Lumber Company, New York. 
Barge Julia Rollins, Cummer Lumber Company, New York, 
Steamer Dorothy, G. 8. Baxter & Co., New York. 
Schooner Savannah, BE. G. Phinney Company, Portland, Me. 
a Hugh de Payens, G. 8. Baxter Co., Portland, 


e. 
Steamer Huron, New York. 
Steamer Onondago, Boston, Mass. 
Schooner Carrie Strong, |. Pla & Co., Havana, Cuba. 
Steamer Hssex, Baltimore, Md. 
Steamer Apache, New York. 
Schooner Margaret M., |. Pla & Co., Havana, Cuba. 
y - orcad Hattie P. Simpson, Eppinger & Russell Co., New 
ork. 
Steamer Mars, Fernandina, Fla. 
Steamer Comanche, New York. 
Schooner Bertha L. Downs, Robert R. Sizer & Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 
Steamer Algiers, Key West, Fla. 





From New Orleans, La. 
FOR WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 11. 

Steamer Civilian, Liverpool—Oak, gum, hickory, cypress, 
poplar and ash lumber; oak and hickory logs. 

Steamer Lejre, Copenhagen and Aalborg—Yellow pine, oak 
and wainut lumber; pine timber. 

Steamer Eacelsior, Havana—Yellow pine lumber; box and 
crate material. 

— Maarten Saenz, Barcelona—Oak and gum lumber; 
staves. 

Steamer Michigan, Bremen—Yellow pine and oak lumber ; 
oak, ash, poplar and eae 7d logs; staves; headings. 

Steamer Antilles, New York—120,000 feet lum er; box 
material. 

Steamer T'eesbridge, Bordeaux—Yellow pine, oak and gum 
lumber ; staves. 

Steamer Tripoli, Bremen—Oak lumber; ash and poplar 
logs; staves; headings. 

Steamer Jl Piemonte, Genoa—Ash and hickory logs. 

Steamer Comus, New York—166,666 feet lumber; holly 
logs; box material; staves. 

Steamer Alberta, Triest, Barcelona, Marseilles and Venice 
—yYellow pine, oak, . poplar, ash and cottonwood lum- 
ber; pine timber; ash squares; holly, ash and poplar logs; 
staves; handles. 





From Mobile, Ala, 
FOR WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 11. 

British steamer Aldershot, Havana—745,000 feet pitch 
pine lumber. 

American steamer Comal, New York—180,000 feet pitch 
pine lumber. 

American schooner Abbie C0. Stubbs, Havana—276,760 feet 
pitch pine lumber. 

British barkentine St. Paul, Port Marie, Jamaica—167,987 
feet pitch pine lumber. 

t 


sritish barkentine St. Paul, Montego Bay, Jamaica—188,- 
730 feet pitch pine lumber. 

British steamer Olifton, Liverpool—186,655 feet pitch 
pine lumber; 29,341 feet oak lumber; 591,560 feet sawn 
pitch pine timber; 16,505 feet hewn pitch pine timber; 
5,786 feet oak timber; 10,340 feet poplar timber; 14,365 
staves; 709 hickory logs. 

a steamer Hispania, Santo Domingo—23,401 oak 
staves. 

Norwegian steamer Preston—34,822 feet pitch pine lum- 
er. 


British steamer Manao, Netherlands—1,075,641 feet pitch 
pine lumber. 

British steamer Katherine, Genoa—2,617 feet hewn ash; 
766,224 feet sawn pitch pine timber; 87,000 feet pitch pine 
lumber; 14,424 feet gum lumber. 

Norwegian steamer Mathilde, Havana—295,279 feet pitch 

ine lumber. _Cardenas—25,919 feet pitch pine lumber. 
Sagua la Grande—156,808 feet pitch pine lumber. 

ODO L DD DD 


From Gulfport, Miss. 

FOR WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 11. 
American schooner John Francis, Havana—Lumber. 
British schooner Reliance, Kingston—Lumber. 
Norwegian bark Fredericksson, Buenos Aires—Lumber. 
German steamer Carl Menzell, Genoa—Lumber and sawn. 
British steamer Upceme, Buenos Aires—Lumber. 
British steamer Lockwood, Delfzil—Lumber and sawn. 
British steamer Lockwood, Yarmouth—-Lumber and sawn. 
Norwegian bark Record, Bahia Blanca—Lumber. 








From San Franciscoc. 


FOR WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 11. 

Steamer City of Para, Colombia—29,000 feet lumber. 

Steamer Mackinaw, Panama—6,000 feet lumber. 

Steamer Oceano, Samoan islands—1,000 feet lumber. 

Steamer Mariposa, Tahiti—101 bundles shooks. 

Steamer Amiral Fourichon, Uruguay—253,084 feet lumber. 

Steamer San Jose, Mexico—7,000 feet lumber. Central 
America—16,290 feet lumber. 

Steamer Curacao, Mexico—1,602 bundles shooks. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


OLYMPIA, WASH., Feb. 17.—In handing down a decision 
in the case of B. E. Loomis and Martin J. Lee, stockholders 
of the Steinhart Lumber Company, of Bucoda, against K. 
W. Steinhart, president and manager of the company, in 
which the latter was charged with incorrect application of 
$16,000 insurance money collected upon the plant burned 
three years ago, Superior Judge pro tem R. IF’. Sturdevant 
entered judgment against the defendant in the sum of $7,000. 














Soutn Benp, Inb., Feb. 17.—The Miller & Donahue Lum- 
ber Company has filed a petition in bankruptcy; liabilities 
$330,739.94, assets $325,429.46. Creditors’ meeting will be 
held Monday, February 20, before Referee Harry C. Sheridan, 
of Frankfort, when a trustee will be appointed. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 16,—Giving his liabilities at $297,- 
494.77 and assets at $35,005.43, a bankruptcy petition was 
filed in the United States district court by A. O. Nelson, 
»yresident and treasurer of the bankrupt Nelson-Johnson Lum- 
er Company, of Tacoma. 


RocKwoop, TENN., Feb. 17.—The Rockwood Planing Mill 
Company has filed a bankruptcy petition. 


CANTON, OHIO, Feb. 16.—The Weaver Lumber Company 
was adjudged a bankrupt. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Feb. 15.—Frogner Bros. & Sons, saw 
mill operators, have filed a bankruptcy petition; liabilities 
$16,974, assets $21,955. 


SrraspurGc, Va., Feb. 15.—James H. Corbett, of Suffolk, 
was appointed receiver for the Strasburg Manufacturing 
Company, with offices in Suffolk, New York and this place; 
assets are given as $160,000, liabilities $50,000. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 17.—This week the supreme 
court reversed the decision of the lower court and sent 
the matter back for trial on its merits in the case of the 
Sumner Iron Works, of Everett, vs. the Stout-David Lum- 
ber Company, of Blaine. ‘The Sumner concern supplied 
machinery on conditional sale contract for a plant under 
construction three years ago by the lumber concern, which 
plant went into receivers’ hands before its completion. Peti- 
tion was filed for right to remove its machinery by the iron 
concern. Receiver demurred to this petition and the superior 
court sustained the demurrer, 





Sr. Joun, N. B., Feb. 16.—At a meeting of creditors of 
the Nepisquit Lumber Company, of Bathurst, February 11, 
George Gilbert, barrister, and Kdward P. McKay, manager 
of the Bank of Montreal, both of Bathurst, were appointed 
liquidators to carry on the business of the concern until a 
winding up order is made. The Bank of Montreal will make 
certain advances to enable the concern to get its lumber out 
of the woods. 


THE MARKETS. 


Por Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 30. 








Spring demand has received an additional impetus 
during the third week of February. Yard dealers 
here report an increasing number of orders and in 
quiries and an altogether enviable lookout for the 
building season. It is yet too early for any consid- 
erable amount of country buying, but the wholesalers 
say that retailers who have not already purchased their 
spring supplies are getting in the market. Their as- 
sortments have been well broken through in the winter 
and on this account they have made their purchases 
earlier than usual. The strength of the market has 
been so clearly shown that they have had no hesita- 
tion in buying stock they think they will need this 
spring, the belief being almost unanimous that present 
values will hold for many months ahead. Of course, 
it is always well to attach a string to predictions of 
this sort and in this case-there is apparently but one 
possible stumbling block; that is, over production. 

Receipts of lumber at Chicago for the week ended 
February 11 were 34,125,000 feet, as against 29,047,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1910. Total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to February 11, 1911, aggre- 
gated 186,785,000 feet, a decrease of 5,569,000 feet 





under the quantity shipped during the corresponding 
period in 1910. Shipments of lumber at Chicago for 
the week ended February 11 were 12,095,000 feet, as 
against 18,863,000 feet for the corresponding week 
last year. Total shipments from January 1 te Feb- 
ruary 11 amounted to 76,200,000 feet, as against 96,- 
216,000 feet, the amount shipped during the corre- 
sponding period last year. Receipts and shipments 
of shingles show an improvement over those of last 
year, / 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by George F’, Stone, secretary of the Board 

of Trade. 
BECEIFTS, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 11. 


Lumber. AMagies. 
De Set¢bcdennescavtcennkes 34,125,000 6,313, 
SOND kxhsbabsessewardnedeocn 29,047,000 6,282, 
SE: 0305s ctenmsecnee 5,078,000 31,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 11. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
Tors ere ee Cee 186,785,000 39,556,000 
SD Sncda binds wandoushoasa 192,354,000 34,849,000 
eaten attain eee 
NOE: 26k ceesaeavsesdsd: eases 4,707,000 
RRSRED: 2.000.000605%40000 5,569,000 cecscese 

SHIPMENTS, WERK ENDED FEBRUARY 11, 

Lumber. Shingles. 
DORE é++eeceeedebse eaasaeeses 12,095,000 3,968,000 
SP. ven wkheaseaddns secs bee 18,863,000 8,920,000 
DANGER) c60sckcbesteeeuh weeaeene 48,000 
DOOTEND Abe cncede0e0b0% 6,768,000 ecceeeee 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 11, 

Lumber. Shingles, 
DE 686-006 06000060040006006 76,200,000 28, 000 
OED 000 acadundns0essbebbbe 96,216,000 30,847,000 
DORON 5 0001600d408ekes 20,016,000 2,561,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended February 15 were: 





CLass— No. V 
PP TeyVreere rr cr oreerT rrr 4§ 
$ 1,000 and under § 5,000.........00065 60 
5,000 and under DOD 6 0s 000000 0800s 26 
10,000 and under BOGS. cccccscccsees 
25,000 and under Dc ccccenscences 2 


50,000 and under 100,000..........464. 1 
Morris & Co., 7-story brick cold storage plant 1 
A. J. Franks, 10-story brick warehouse.... 1 
Board of Education, detory brick addition... 1 


ee ee ee eS ee 100 $ 1,166,000 
Average valuation for week.......... oe ,660 
Totals PTCvioWs WOOK... cccccecscces ee 8,224 
Average valuation previous week...... 112 921,050 
Totals corresponding week 1910....... 134 2,687,1 
Totals Jan 1. to Feb, 15, 1911.....<.. 609 5,916, 
Totals corresponding period 1910...... 639. 10,000,825 
Totals corresponding period 1909...... 960 11,371,400 
Totals corresponding period 1908...... 639 5,101,750 
Totals corresponding period 1907...... 542 5,700,4 
Totals corresponding period 1906...... 639 5,239,525 
‘ 





Northern Pine. 





Chicago, The market shows no material improve- 
ment over the report of last week. Prices are strong 
and there is a fair business. Searcity of stock is 
noticed in No, 4. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Some increase in retail activ- 
ity is reported and it is expected that trade will grow 
steadily in volume for the next month or two. The 
market is firm in almost all items of stock, as buyers 
find on testing it, and this is having a tendency to 
make them shop around, giving the effect of repeated 
inquiries. No heavy business is being taken just 
yet, however. Soft weather has helped to get some 
of the snow melted and into the soil, which is a boon 
to the farmers, but has threatened hauling somewhat 
in the woods. It is too early, however, for a break-up 
of the season, and it is not feared. Upper grades 
of stock are in steady demand at strong prices, owing 
to the comparative scarcity. 





Bay City and Saginaw, Mich. The market for pine 
products is firm, steady with a fair volume of busi- 
ness, according to the statements of dealers. The 
mills and factories have been kept in motion, although 
not crowded, at times. There is a moderate movement 
in box stuff and sash and doors. The better grades - 
of lumber are wanted and the market shows no sign 
of falling off. Although considerable lumber has been 
moved out during the winter, stocks in the hands of 
dealers are still in pretty good condition. Advices 
from Ontario and other sources of supply for pine 
for this district are to the effect that the winter has 
been favorable, and with a good stock of logs there 
is not likely to be any shortage in stock supplies for 
the coming season. A number of million feet bought 
last season is held on the docks in the Georgian Bay 
district for early spring delivery at Bay City and 
Saginaw. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Trade has been up to the usual 
volume at this time of year and prices have been 
fairly satisfactory. Building demand is small, owing 
to bad weather. Low grade prices have shown some 
improvement and that there has been a better demand 
for box lumber owing to a picking up of stock by 
numerous purchasers on the ground, filling for future 


wants. 
2.23 ae" 


New York. Trade is quiet, but has averaged fairly 
well, Salesmen say orders from yards are coming 
along slowly, but inquiries for early spring shipments 
are of a better character. There has been a very 
good demand for box lumber, but high grade stocks 
are selling slowly. 


Pittsburg, Pa. A fair demand for pattern lumber 
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pas SEATTLE, WASH. “2G 


Our “Shield” Brand of 


Red Cedar Shingles 


are acknowledged the best upright machine 
made shingles on the market today. 


FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER 
PARKER-BELL LUMBER CO., Seattle, Wash. 


Mills at Pilchuck and Milldale, Wash, 


FRANK H. MEYER. Representative, 742 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 


»-PACIFIC COAST LUMBER: 


HIGH FINISH, FLOORING, ETC. 


SPECIAL STOCK, 
GRADE | FACTORY LUMBER. 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar, Western Pine. 


P. C. LEONARD LUMBER CO., Seattle, Wash. 






































For Immediate Shipment 


V.G. FIR FLOORING 


Consisting of 1x3, 1143, 1x4 and 1%x4; also 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding and Red Cedar Shingles 


DAY LUMBER COMPANY, Seattle, Washington 








‘‘Pickhaway’’ Brand RED CEDAR 


nal SHINGLES 
ad ©, Cedar Siding 


Mixed Cars 
Seattie CEDAR 
AND FIR 

















MS PACIFIC COAST. “2m, 


Se ree wesw ee ne Wr Onn e we YORE ee we 





Long Fir Timbers 


FIVE MILLION FEET 


in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes or rail. Timbers up to 20x20-84, 
Band resaws and large surfacers :: :: 


ROGERS-RUGER LUMBER CO. 




















Telecode SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN Long Distance 
{ Holland-Cook Manufacturing Co. | 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
——-MANUFACTURERS OF— 


BUILT-UP PORCH COLUMNS 


BEST ON EARTH 
{also Porch Post, Porch Rail, Flooring and Finish 














Send us 
the 
HARD 


SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY | Sct" 


‘ MILAN, WASHINGTON 


Western Pine Lumber 
In All Forms For Yard Trade. 


























TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumper- 
man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of piece$ and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely cones. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 





continues, and inquiries also are more numerous for 
the better grades of white pine in all industrial sec- 
tions. Retailers are not taking on any stocks, how- 
ever, except to provide for immediate requirements. 
Low grades are sluggish in demand, but firm in price. 


Eastern Spruce. 


Boston, Mass. Demand has been fairly active this 
week, although heavy snow has checked retail busi- 
ness greatly. A few cargo orders have been placed. 
A few manufacturers have marked prices up about 50 
cents. Those who have advanced the price of frames 
to $23 are holding firmly. Demand for spruce cover- 
ing boards is fair and prices are held with a little 
more firmness. Offerings of dry stock are of fair size, 
but it is thought that a little later there will be a 
shortage of dry stock. No. 2 matched boards are sell- 
ing in a limited way. Demand for random has been 
light. 











New York. The general market tone is quiet. 
Mills are running as closely as possible, and reports 
from the East indicate very little increase in supplies. 
Schedule shipments are taken care of as fast as they 
arrive, but most new business is only in car lots for 
sizing up purposes. There is a general inclination to 
wait until the building situation shows to better 
advantage. 


Pittsburg, Pa. A slightly better demand is noted 
in the East, but not sufficient to maintain better 
prices. The situation is not looked to improve to 
any extent before the yellow pine trade has gotten 
firmer on its feet. The spruce men are hopeful of 
somewhat better showing after February. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. Thus far there has not been any change 
of a very decided character in the cedar situation. 
Stocks of posts in 4- and 5-inch 7-foot are scarce and 
while the cut this winter will be normal there is noth- 
ing that is ready for shipment as yet and will not be 
for a month or so. In the meanwhile the demand 
keeps pressing and post stocks in certain items are 
getting well cleaned out. Traction and telephone com- 
panies are getting into the market for poles and as a 
general thing the cedar operator is feeling very good, 
the consensus being that 1931 will be a good year. 














Minneapolis, Minn. Orders for posts for spring 
delivery are beginning to come in, and the situation 
as to poles is being canvassed by certain buyers, but 
trade has not really opened up yet. Operations in 
the woods are going ahead under excellent conditions 
and a good stock will be put in, but owing to the 
lighter supply of old stock carried through the winter 
it is likely to be cleaned up early in the summer and 
there is no danger of a glut in the market. 


Hardwoods. 


Chicago. Dry stocks have become steadily decreased 
until there is less stock of any kind to choose from and 
consumers are glad to obtain the stuff they order. A 
conservative estimate is that by the time the win- 
ter’s cut is ready for delivery local and outside stock 
will have become practically exhausted and the con- 
sumers will be paying higher prices than the present 
rule of quotations. Baska, however, have not been 
inclined to ask much more for the stock they have on 
hand. Reports from the North and South are to the 
effect that a fairly large cut of stock will be ready 
for spring source. Regarding plain oak, there is but 
one expression from dealers concerning the visible sup- 
ply and that is that it is awfully scarce. Prices are 
holding steady. Cottonwood is bringing good prices, 
with demand fair, Gum is active, with values steady. 
Birch and maple are not in the best supply, there 
being a first rate demand from this territory. Prices 
are steady. Basswood is not so active, elm is steady. 
Hardwood flooring manufacturers report having had a 
good trade during the last week. 











Minneapolis, Minn. A steady increase in the vol- 
ume of new business is reported by local wholesalers. 
While trade is not heavy, it is showing signs of activ- 
ity in many lines and prospective mill cuts are being 
contracted rapidly by the wholesalers. The furni- 
ture and implement trades are getting into the market 
somewhat. Plain oak, birch and maple are scarce 
and strong in price, and low grade hardwood is 
looking up. 





Bay City and Saginaw, Mich. Dealers and manu- 
facturers report an active movement of hardwood 
lumber at the recent advance. The call for maple is 
exceptionally brisk and the supply of No. 2 common 
and better at a dollar advance is inadequate to meet 
the requirements. The trade in beech has picked up 
and is especially firm. There is a scarcity of 6—4 
birch on the market, and basswood is looking much 
better. The movement is decidedly encouraging to 
the trade. 





Memphis, Tenn. The volume of business in the 
aggregate is above the average for the last two or 
three years for this period. While prices are not ad- 
vancing, as a rule, there is no backward trend. Sell- 


ers can secure current prices without difficulty, and it 
seems to be a question rather of not wishing to buy 
than of not being willing to pay the prices in those 
cases where there are complaints of rather limited 
request. There is an excellent demand for plain 
oak, red and white, and quartered oak also is moving 
at a fair rate. Red gum is in good request at full 
prices, and some improvement is reported in sap gum. 
Some dealers are securing about $1 a thousand and 
more for firsts and seconds sap than a few weeks ago. 
It is also noteworthy that there is more business 
doing in this lumber. There is no complaint regarding 
cypress, which is moving at a very good rate in all 
grades above Nos. 1 and 2 common. Ash is wanted 
more in thick stocks than in other descriptions. 
There also is a fairly good call for dimension stock. 
Cottonwood is moving at a very. good rate and prices 
are fairly firm. The box manufacturers say they are 
doing a large business and that there is no difficulty 
about selling their output. However, there is a good 
deal of dissatisfaction with the price, which has not 
advanced anything like as much as expected since the 
downturn which occurred following the panic of 1907. 


———eaeerereee 


Nashville, Tenn. While there was little change 
noted in the Nashville lumber market during the last 
week, there is a continued gradual improvement and 
a steadiness which have been features since the be- 
ginning of the year. Then, too, good tides in the 
Cumberland river have given prospects of heavy re- 
ceipts of logs from the upper river section, the first 
important lots of the present season. Some large 
consignments are now en route in rafts. The con- 
tinuance of small orders for immediate needs is ap- 
parently the only disquieting feature of the situa- 
tion. The general outlook is good and prices continue 
steady. Building prospects are very bright. Plain 
white oak leads in popularity, with plain red a close 
second. Advances in gum continue and the question 
is rather where to get the gum than to sell it. Com- 
mon and better gum are scarce and increased values 
are expected. Quartered oak shows some strengthen 
ing, perhaps. Cheaper poplar is moving well. Birch, 
beech and maple show little change. Cypress is in 
good demand. February has started off well. 





Louisville, Ky. A marked stimulation of the de- 
mand for hardwood is reported, and business is im 
proving considerably. Quartered oak is in better 
demand, the common selling better than firsts and 
seconds at present. Quartered red is also showing 
improvement as compared with white oak. Sound 
wormy chestnut is in good demand, and red gum 
is selling unusually well. Poplar and plain oak are 
in fair demand. Mahogany is reported to be im- 
proved. Prices are steady, and the tendency of the 
market at present is in the direction of a strengthen- 
ing of quotations. 





Lynchburg, Va. Red and white oak and poplar lead 
with fair demand for chestnut. Some good orders for 
gum are being booked, but scarcity is reported. The 
domestic trade is not as brisk as it was at the begin- 
ning of December, but reports regarding export ship- 
ments are very good. Railroad demand is light. North- 
ern markets are reported as continuing to show an 
improvement. Collections are only fair. 


eee 


St. Louis, Mo. Small deaiers have done considerable 
buying this week. Large buyers have not been ap- 
parently in evidence. White oak is said to be very 
draggy, but on the other hand is exceedingly scarce. 
There has been notable improvement in the lower 
grades of hardwoods. Common ash and poplar have 
picked up considerably. Furniture factories have’ been 
good buyers of inch stock, making more activity in 
this particular commodity than has been apparent for 
six months. Common oak is moving well to flooring 
factories. Thick and plain oak are in fair call. There 
is a lot of green lumber at shipping points, but not so 
much dry stock. 

ee ee 

Kansas City, Mo. Wagon and furniture factories 
are in the market for supplies and good stock for 
their purposes brings high prices, as the supply is 
limited. The lower grades of hardwood are sluggish 
and prices are not any too firm. There is an increas- 
ing call for oak flooring for dwellings and maple 
flooring for office buildings, with prices correspond- 
ingly firm. 

en eee 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Oak has been receiving some at- 
tention for the furniture grades, with fair orders for 
quarter sawed. Heavy oak timbers are being looked 
for with renewed energy; some buying for the railroads 
is reported. Chestnut is in good request for the top 
grades, though the movement has not been very heavy. 
Thick, rough stock has been moving fairly well, with 
some improvement in the demand for low grade stock. 
Sound wormy continues.in good demand. Ash is mov- 
ing well for the carriage and wagon trade, with a 
light demand for manufacturing grades. Hickory is 
short of the wants of the trade for the wagon in- 
dustry, while the stocks generally are reported light. 
Red gum is receiving much attention, with rumors that 
the stocks of gum are showing signs of weakening, and 
the stocks available and in sight are not abundant; 
red gum is getting strongly in the market as a feature, 
and there are hints that prices will grow stronger, 
especially for the top grades. Mahogany is selling 
fairly well to the furniture trade. Walnut continues 
to: move freely to the foreign market, with steady 
improvement tn the demand for manufactured lumber. 

alnut logs are’ in good demafd. Cottonwood is re- 
ceiving more attention in the market, with some good 
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sales noted. Birch is in fair supply, while the demand 
is weak. Basswood and buckeye are in good supply, 
with a fair movement. 


eee 


Baltimore, Md. Trade conditions are in the main 
favorable. January business is said to have been very 
satisfactory as to volume. February brought some- 
thing of a letup, but this is thought to be only tem- 
porary. The advance in No. 2 common oak is being 
maintained, and the only really weak feature in the 
market is sound wormy chestnut, which remains about 
where it has stood for some time. Offerings of this 
grade are considerably ahead of demands, and ma- 
terial concessions are being made, which cut profits 
all to pieces. The inquiry from abroad is still very 
good, and some of the requests for quotations are re- 
sulting in deals. There are unmistakable indications 
of a further lowering of supplies in the foreign mar- 
kets, and the buyers there are showing a more pro- 
nounced disposition to meet the figures which the ex- 
porters must hold out for. The competition on ac- 
count of exports at producing points continues active 
and values are very steady. 

eee eeee 

New York. Orders fell off somewhat last week and 
there was a decided cessation of the brisk activity 
of the last few weeks. Prices, however, have held 
up well and wholesalers are cautiously booking orders 
for early delivery. There is no inclination to sell 
very far ahead, as stocks at mill points are reported 
very low with the exception of low grades, which are 
still offered plentifully. 

eee. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Trade has been a little better this 
month than last; although there is not yet any large 
amount of buying for spring delivery. Furniture fac- 
tory buying has increased. Oak is firm, especially 
plain, some regarding quartered as selling out of line, 
but prices remain about the same. Other woods re- 
cently reported as scarce, such as birch and maple, still 
are in light and seem to be as much wanted as any- 
thing. Good poplar and chestnut are in demand. 


——a—ererrnerr 


Pittsburg, Pa. Demand continues good for the bet- 
ter grades and prices are quite steady. The call is 
mainly for oak, poplar and chestnut, with a better 
demand for wide poplar boards of late than for some 
time. In the lower grades hardwoods are somewhat 
slow at present, but prices are fairly steady. Buc 
little new business is reported in either ash or hick- 
ory during the last week, and inquiries are light, 
being mainly confined to better grades in ash. But 
little is being offered. 

Annnnnnn 

Columbus, Ohio. Improvement in demand has been 
noted the last week. Prices are well maintained and 
there is a tendency to advance, rather than to decline. 
There is a better demand for the lower grades of oak 
and chestnut. The higher grades also are moving 
well, and orders are well distributed over the coun- 
try. Collections are easier’ and there is no trouble 
from lack of cars. Quartered oak is stronger, prices 
for firsts and seconds ranging from $76 to $77. Plain 
oak is in good demand; firsts and seconds, $50; No. 1 
common, $33; No. 2 common, $21. Chestnut also is 
strong and sales are large at the following prices: 
Firsts and seconds, $50; No. 1 common, $36; sound 
wormy, $15.50: Ash is unchanged, and there is a 
good demand for basswood. Others are unchanged. 





Boston, Mass. General demand is still light, but 
there has been a better call for the cheaper grades. 
Birch is being sought after in a larger way than it 
has been for a number of years. It is being used for 
finish. Plain oak is held firmly by manufacturers. 
Quartered oak is in quiet call, due largely to the 
high prices. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. Prices on hemlock have advanced re- 
cently and have been steadily maintained by northern 
shippers, although Chicago buyers say that they are 
making a few contracts on the old basis. Reports 
from the mills are to the effect that stocks are badly 
broken. Yard dealers say an excellent demand for 
spring delivery is noticed and there is a good prospect 
for the entire season, 


Buffalo, N. Y. Prices are low and apparently there 
is no disposition among buyers to lay in stock. Com- 
petition continues active between the stock that came 
in by Jake last season and that which is arriving from 
Pennsylvania, which is the chief source of winter 
supply, though this competition favors the lake hem- 
lock in the Jocal market as a rule more than it does 
the rail stock, which sells largely in the eastern 
territory. - 

New York. Buyers continue to restrict their orders 
to current wants only and refrain from stocking up 
to any extent. There have been two or three good 
sized inquiries but the parties are not anxious to 
buy and are trying to take advantage of the lowest 
possible prices. 


Pittsburg, Pa. A fairly good inquiry continues for 
hemlock, and the dry stocks are generally small and 
hadly broken. Prices remain unchanged, and these 
include full list for the popular sizes or in case spe- 
cial sawing is required to fill orders. The weather 
conditions are favorable to a frea shipment of orders, 
and mills are reporting. excellent showing in this 
respect. 


Boston, Mass. Demand for hemlock boards has been 
more active. Offerings are of fair size, but some manu- 
facturers believe that there will be a shortage of dry 
lumber this spring. Eastern hemlock clipped boards 
are held at $19 to $19.50. 





Columbus, Ohio. This market is strong, orders are 
coming in steadily, and prices are unchanged. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. Mill representatives state that the poplar 
outlook is brighter than for some time. A good de- 
mand in Chicago is noted for firsts and seconds, but 
common and culls are inactive. However, in the 
country adjacent to this market considerable common 
has been sold in the last few weeks. The prices are 
holding steady, with a tendency upward. 


—_—oOoOoOoeOoronlo 


Baltimore, Md. Consumers of wide clear stocks are 
not buying extensively, and the prices on such lumber 
are relatively easy, but the lower grades are being 
distributed about as fast as they are turned out, and 
there is an absence of accumulations at producing 
points. Demand from abroad is relatively good and 
promises to improve. Exporters are getting numerous 
inquiries, and practically all of them now take the 
view that the situation on the other side of the 
Atlantic is decidedly improved, with the prospects in 
favor of further progress. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Inquiries are growing stronger, 
Reports indicate that the stocks of poplar in the top 
grades are not so abundant as seems to have been the 
prevailing opinion. There is a very small stock of 
box boards for the wagon trade, with a very limited 
supply of wide panel stock. The feeling is general 
that wide poplar is a good investment for the future. 
Prices for wide stuff are very low. Lumbermen inter- 
ested in the automobile industry feel confident as 
regards the future, but still insist that prices will never 
go as high as during the early months of 1910, There 
is a good supply of manufacturers’ grades of poplar 
and an abundance of low grade, though the stocks of 
low grade in this section are gradually ceasing to be a 
menace, and there are indications of better prices for 
low grade. 

OO 


Columbus, Ohio. This market is strong for the sea- 
son of year and prices are firm. The volume of busi- 
ness is increasing. Firsts and seconds are quoted at 
$57; No. 1 common, $35; No. 2 common, $23, and 

3 common, $15. 





Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago, The western coast situation is improving 
steadily and representatives of the mills in Chicago 
state that demand is a little stronger but that the 
volume has not yet reached the normal mark. They 
are of the belief, however, that the market will show 
further strength in the near future, in view of the 
fact that railroads are sending out inquiries and will 
undoubtedly be in the market before long. Spruce 
yard stock is moving steadily, with prices firm. 





SOS 

Portland, Ore. The railroads have begun buying to 
some extent. Very little California business is being 
done, manufacturers apparently being unwilling to 
accept the prices offered. The output is still small as 
compared with what it wouid be under fair conditions 
and the yards are pretty well cleaned out. Loggers 
are holding their logs firm at values that have pre 
vailed since last summer and they say there is no rea 
son why they should not continue to prevail in view 
of the value of stumpage: A large order for railroad 
ties was reported closed this week. The prospects are 
that there will be a very strong demand for building 
material in the spring and summer. 


cV—_—_Te™ 


Seattle, Wash. There has not been much increase 
in buying during the last week. A number of good 
orders are reported, especially for export shipment, 
but rail trade is a little slow and prices remain too 
low. It is believed by many that the coastwise trade 
will pick up soon and that there will be a genera! 
building revival all along the Coast this spring. It 
seems to be the opinion, however, that the trade with 
the middle West will remain uncertain until some 
line is secured on the crop situation for 1911. 


—_—eOeoOoere*™ 


Tacoma, Wash. The tendency toward better prices 
continues, with the volume of inquiries holding up 
well and the increased demand unabated. On yard 
stock and dimension better prices are being obtained 
than a few weeks ago. There is an increase in the 
number of timber orders. Mills are still booking only 
sufficient for immediate needs. Fir log market is 
unchanged. 





Kansas City, Mo. California sugar and white pine 
is high and scarce. In fact, some of the mills have 
withdrawn quotations. The demand is normal. De 
mand for redwood in this territory is light, but prices 
remain steady. Fir squares, finish and drop siding 
have advanced $1. Demand in this territory is not 
such as to warrant such an increase at this time, but 
the mills are getting business from other sources 
sufficient to maintain a higher lever. There is some 
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FLOORING TIMBERS 
FINISH DIMENSION 
SIDING SHIPLAP 
CEILING TOWER STOCK 
MOULDINGS LATH 
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SHINGLES BEVEL SIDING 


We are fully equipped for 
handling mixed orders 


WAGNER & WILSON, 
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Our Specialties 


Boat Lumber 
Large and Long Timbers 
Piano Lumber 
Yard Stock 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Production Marketed in All Parts of the World 
Car and Cargo Shippers 
Annual Capacity, 150,000,000 Feet 


TACOMA MILL COMPANY 


Tacoma, Washington 














California White Pine | 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


ASK LOUIS WUICHET 


Rooms 708-712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles 











We have the following stock on hand: — 
1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1" Selects and better 
1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
Mixed Cars a Specialty 


Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 


Red Cedar Shingles. 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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advance on cedar siding and a fair movement of 
stock here. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Inquiry for fir has been good and 
dealers report a fair movement of this and other Coast 
woods. Sales for February with some dealers have 
shown an improvement over January and prices have 
remained firm. Competition between fir and yellow 
pine continues, with fir preferred at prices several 
dollars higher. 


Western Pine. 


Chicago. Demand for California sugar pine and 
white pine, as well as the Inland Empire product, is 
growing steadily, and wholesalers are sure of a good 
season’s trade. Manufacturers have many back or- 
ders on their books and it would not be at all sur- 
prising if values were advanced in a short time. 





———eoEeeerrrs> 


/ 

Spokane, Wash. The market is showing more 
strength than at any other time for several months. 
Eastern buyers are beginning to arrive and many 
of the big mils expect to place large orders. Indica- 
tions point to a price advance within a few weeks. 
Inquiry is strong for building material. 

Peewee 

Buffalo, N. Y. Business in California woods has 
shown some improvement this month. Prices have re- 
mained steady and sales are expected to show still 
further improvement as soon as the weather becomes 


Southern Pine. 


Chicago. Dealers are getting in numerous orders 
these days for both timber and yard stock and the 
spring demand is generally improving. A number of 
bills for timber have been circulated and from ap- 
pearances a heavy inquiry will ensue, not only for 
local construction work but for surrounding territories. 
February trade was not very heavy, but March trade 
promises to be much better. Yellow pine mill repre- 
sentatives say that their mills are fully supplied with 
orders, although there is still room for improvement 
in many sections of the central West. Prices have 
been firmly held at the recent advances and the line 
yards are beginning to buy, believing that the rock 
bottom prices have been reached, and that prices will 
go higher before they go lower. 











Kansas City, Mo. Yard stock is in better demand 
than it was a week ago, and prices show more firm- 
ness. A number of items have advanced and none 
have fallen off. Among the scarcer items may be 
mentioned 8-, 10- and 12-inch No. 2 boards, and 10- 
inch No. 3 boards. There is a decided inerease in 
inquiry, which shows that the dealers are getting to 
the point where they must have stock. Retail stocks 
throughout this territory are reported to be much 
below normal. Mill stocks are in fairly good assort- 
ment, but not heavy, and some items are becoming 
searce. The timber market is firm, but does not show 
the improvement noted in yard stock, owing largely 
to the fact that the railroads have not been buying as 
freely the last week as they were ten days ago. 
Prices, however, hold steady and likely will continue 
so, as there is a good movement in export stock; 
sufficient to sustain the market. 

St. Louis, Mo. The moderate advance that has char- 
acterized business in the last few weeks has met its 
most stubborn resistance from the wholesalers, but 
there has been considerable reluctance among closer 
buyers to accede to any advanee, still a cheerful tone 
is manifest among the manufacturers. In the face of 
the light demand stocks have decreased slightly since 
January 1 and many mills have reported themselves 
over sold on certain items. Manufacturers expect a 
heavy early buying movement. 

New York. The movement of stocks the last two 
weeks has been light and prices in most cases are 
off. One and two flooring and other better grades 
of rough lumber are dull and retailers continue their 
past course of buying only when they actually need 
the stock. Conditions at mill points are such that 
it is not at all difficult to get shipments here promptly, 
and as long as this condition remains there will be no 
necessity of buying ahead in the face of irregular 
building conditions. 





Pittsburg, Pa. New business in yellow pine con- 
tinues fairly active, with popular sizes and salable 
material short of supply. The general average of 
prices is better than a week ago, but not changed 
sufficiently to call it a positive advance. Mills are 
stiff in their attitude, and this wholesalers find in 
seeking to place new business. Building trades are 
getting figures on a fair lot of material this week 
that promises some good business within the next few 
weeks, 





Baltimore, Md. Inquiries are more numerous, while 
orders are coming in sufficient numbers to suggest that 
an improvement is taking place. This has not af- 
fected the quotations, but it is giving a firmer tone 
to the market, and holds out a prospect of a positive 
advance in values before long. Distribution is about 
up to usual proportions and the indications are that 
an expansion will take place in the demand as the 
season advances. 





Boston, Mass. Demand has been fair the last week. 
Prices are becoming firmer and manufacturers predict 
a firmer and higher level of prices. Mill timbers 
have been in light demand, but dealers think that 
within a few weeks there will be a larger business 
No. 2 common has been in fair demand. Partition is 
reported firmer. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Movements the last week were light, 
especially for cargoes. This is attributed in part to 
the low condition of stocks at the mills in the east- 
ern Carolina district and the large local consumption 
of box lumber, which forms the larger part of the 
output. Dressing car trade is increasing. Orders and 
inquiries are more plentiful. There is no difficulty 
in maintaining the gains made along price lines and 
certain short items are bringing flat list. Four by 
four number three edge is in strong demand. Ten-inch 
box is particularly scarce and firm, with edge box 
and culls following firm. Roofers have taken an 
advance and there seems to be no trouble in getting 
all the business desired on these advance prices. 
Four by four kiln dried edge box quoted $13 to 
$13.50; 8-inch, $15 to $15.50; 10-inch, $16 to $16.50; 
12-inch, $16.50 to $17. Red heart and mill culls edge, 
$10.50 to $11.50, and cull 8-, 10- and 12-inch, $13, $14 
and $14.50, respectively. Demand for lath is un- 
abated. Mills are well sold up and prices exceedingly 
firm, at $2.50 to $2.60 f. 0. b. car or vessel. Charters 
are quiet at $3 to New York and Sound ports. One- 
fifth off for dressed lumber. 











Buffalo, N. ¥Y. The trade in North Caroline pine 
shows a fair amount of activity, though building is 
running on a very moderate basis. Prices have been 
maintained much better than formerly and dealers 
look for a continuation of favorable prices, which 
appears likely with a fair amount of buying, as the 
stocks of the mills are less than they have been for 
a long time, based on the reports received here. 





New York. A good demand for roofers and edge 
box is reported, but higher grade stocks are extremely 
dull and competition is keen. Yards are well sup- 
plied with ordinary building schedules, and if it were 
not for the good demand for roofers and edge box 
wholesalers would have little to do. 





Baltimore, Md. Building requirements have been in 
the main up to the normal, and no extensive specula- 
tions of stocks are to be found. The range of prices is 
steady. Dealers who entered into extensive commit- 
ments are in a position to make extra profits or sell 
under the figures of others who have delayed making 
contracts for delivery. 

Boston, Mass. This wood is growing firmer from 
the manufacturer’s standpoint. Prices have not 
changed much, although dealers are asking stiff prices. 
Demand for roofers is not large, but prices are firmer, 
Six-inch ranges from $17.50 to $18. 





Cypress. 


New Orleans, La. Marked improvement is noted in 
the call for lowers. An advance of 50 cents on No. 2 
common is reported as one result. The better de- 
mand is well distributed over the territory consuming 
cypress and seems to be growing out of a direct call 
from users of the wood, rather than from any pro- 
nounced change of retailers’ policy with respect to 
stocking up for the spring trade. As low grades 
have been slow sale for months, this development 
is particularly weleome and is believed to insure a 
satisfactory spring trade. Cypress quotations up and 
down the list are said to be firmly maintained. Car 
supply is reported ample for present needs. 


i 





Chicago. For the season the demand is quite heavy 
and the majority of the consumers report having rather 
poor stocks, the belief prevailing that the present 
strength of this wood will continue for an indefinite 
period. Local stocks will soon need replenishment 
and a number of heavy orders have recently been 
placed at mills for delivery during the spring. Prices 
are fairly steady, although some large concessions 
are reported. 

Kansas City, Mo. There is a good movement of 
cypress yard stock, and some of the mills have ad- 
vised their customers that it is a little more than 
possible that the mills will be entirely out of dry 
stocks by July 1. Therefore, those dealers that are 
low on cypress supplies are taking the precaution to 
lay in sufficient to tide them over the anticipated 
stringency. Prices show a disposition to stiffen, and 
the manufacturers are inclined to hold their stocks 
for higher values. Factory trade also is better as 
spring business is beginning to open up and the fac- 
tories are able to estimate their requirements. 





St. Louis, Mo. The markot is responding to pressure 
freely, but is otherwise draggy. Demand is fair at 
prices which the local dealers are not inclined to ac- 
cept, and only under pressure can buyers be induced 
to raise their ante. Inquiry is strong. Indications 
seem to point to a large demand and a decided 
strengthening in prices this spring. 


New York. Demand has been quiet, but whole- 
salers are more encouraged from the character of 
inquiries received the last two weeks. Several good 
sized orders have been booked, and the aggregate of 
small orders shipped out of distributing yards makes 
a fairly satisfactory showing. Prices are on a more 
regular basis, and as the spring building prospects 
open up it is expected a firm demand and higher 
prices will hold out for cypress. 





Buffalo, N. Y. This market is quiet, with some 
finishing lumber selling at fair prices. Louisiana red 
cypress prices are stated to be a little higher than 
they have been of late. While retailers carry cypress 
as a rule, none of them carry very much of it, as 
they still treat it as a cheap substitute for white pine. 





Baltimore, Md. The movement, though not especially 
active the last week, sufficed to show that no actual 
backward trend has occurred, and that the present 
quiet must be attributed rather to weather conditions 
than to dullness in trade. Stocks are very moderate, 
and the range of prices is in the main well supported, 
although a slightly easier tone is held by some mem- 
bers of the trade to be in evidence. 

Columbus, Ohio. There is better buying. Unsteadi- 
ness in quotations is passing away. The volume of 
business is larger. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. The demand for red cedar shingles is still 
slow in this immediate territory and while prices have 
been changed somewhat by wholesalers who have tried 
to coax a little business there is comparatively noth- 
ing doing. Receipts for the week are light. White 
cedars are moving fairly well, with prices steady. Lath 
continues strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Quotations have practically all 
stiffened up to the prices given last week, $2.48 on 
stars and $2.99 for clears. There is no great stir in 
the trade, but prices at the mills seem stiff, and the 
limited shipments prevent any serious overplus to 
embarass and weaken the market. Transit stocks are 
a little larger, but not enough to cause trouble. 














Seattle, Wash. Red cedar shingles are stiffening. 
Prices on clears went up 5 cents last week, and 
several concerns have been offered a little better price 
on stars this week. A number of firms who sell pre- 
mium brands of clears report being considerably 
oversold at a fairly good price. Few shingle mills 
are running, and an additional increase in price is 
looked for by shingle men soon. 

Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingle orders are still 
scarce, and prices low but steady. No great amount 
of business is being done. Dealers are still confident 
that when spring trade gets under way prices will 
move upwards. 





Kansas City, Mo. No shingles are being put in 
transit for this territory as the wholesalers are afraid 
to take a chance, and the business is practically all 
being placed for Coast shipment. The mills are taking 
advantage of the abolishment of the diversion privi- 
lege and are demanding higher prices for their stock 
—and they are getting it. Some cars that have been 
in storage are being disposed of at about 20 cents 
above the market. Many dealers have not yet real- 
ized fully just what it means not to have a transit 
supply to draw from and are willing to pay a premium 
for stock they can get quickly. But gradually they 
are yielding to the new order of things and placing 
orders far enough ahead to give time for shipments 
to get through from the Coast. The market is firm 
at $1.60 for stars and $2 for clears, and the demand 
is getting better every day. 





New Orleans, La. Heavy selling of cypress shingles 
continues, and the orders are said to be in advance of 
the saws. Quotations have been lifted another 10 
cents. Cypress lath also are finding a readier market, 
and the movement is probably larger than it has been 
in months. No change in the lath quotations was 
reported today. 

Boston, Mass. The shingle market is firmer and de- 
mand is more active. Improvement, it is predicted, 
will be steady. Good cedar extras are firm at $3.25 
to $3.40. Lath demand is fair. One and one-half-inch 
range from $3.35 to $3.40 and 15-inch from $3.70 to 
$3.80. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Trade in shingles continues quiet, 
but prices have been fairly firm. Stocks are light. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. Time slowly unfolds to ambitious buyers, 
also unfortunate sellers, the fact that the former 
must note that the price of staves is largely depend- 
ant upon the price of barrels. Failure to realize this 
actuality probably caused the failure of a well known 
ecooperage firm within the last week, say A. & H. 
Gates in their report on market conditions. With an 
unusually light demand for barrels and tierces'and a 
large accumulation of both; large stocks cf staves 
here and under contract, which will have to be car- 
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ried over—the cooperage industry certainly is de- 
pressed to a level with other commercial lines. One 
item in slack stock scarce and hard to find, namely, 
flat ash hoops, has been sought, and although prices 
have gone up they are likely soon to sell for less 
on account of the dealers’ efforts to get them out. 
All other kinds are in very moderate demand. Flour 
staves and heading are freely offered, except red oak 
staves, which, with 8-foot coiled elm hoops, are not 
plentiful. 


No. J. 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 


No. *, » 28% %- inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 

+ wocccosccee BY 
No. 2, 2814- ‘inch elm’ staves, Wet OE. oko ca Nominal 5.00 
No. a, 17%-inch _ pens basswood head- 

ing, om set. cecceens 07 
No. T%- -inch “gum heading, ” per set, 

nom Bhat EO PO OT +eeeee No demand 
No. 1, 28 -inch ‘gum staves, nominal. -- No mane 
M. R., 30-inch gum staves........... 6.0 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M.. oe 50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%- foot, per M...10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 9.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per _ OE < rf to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ 4. 00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M........ None wanted 
Head linings, car lots, per te tates coco =6e .B5 
Head linings, small lots, per M , 18-inch.... .40 to -50 







Ten-round hoop barrels.......cssccsseess 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels. 46 
Four patent and four hickory" hoop barrels. 45 
Two patent and six hickory —~ barrels.. 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop one eee 45 





Half barrel, 6-hoop....... 

No. 1 white ash butter tub staves. e* 
Flat ash, as -foot hoop, per M.. o00ese0, Me ¥ 
White oak oil staves, per Bs kcic.o-scc.cccescclnin ae 35.00 
SN ND 6-69-5.65.00 0404.0.00%00:4654660006. 2 ee 
pony | DOX GtPAPB. .cccccccccccccccccccsl0.00 tO 11.00 
ara -20 to 1.80 
BOER BONED bic cwcneectscsccesoescéo;ss Se. Ean 
Pork barrels, ash........ je 87% to .90 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 
For one week, . - . 
For two weeks, < - - 46 cents a line. 


25 cents a line. 


For three weeks, ~ . . 60 cents a line. 
Fov four weeks, «- - . - 76 cents a line. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one line 
Heading counts as two lines 
No display except the headir gs can be admitted. 
Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for ~ of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. Aji adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify 


| Too fate To Classify | 


A SPECIAL NOTICE. 








Lumbermen and others interested in the lum- 
ber business, desiring help and men wanting 
employment, will find it profitable to read the 
WANTED-EMPLOYMENT and WANTED-EM- 
PLOYEES 

The classified advertisements in the Wanted 


columns each week, 


columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN bring 
the employer and employee together, regularly 
each week, 

We can carry your message to the very people 
who would be interested and if you want em- 
ployees or employment put an advettisement in 
the paper that publishes each week the most 
ads and brings the results. 





FOR SALE—! COMPLETE WAGON HUB PLANT 
Will sell or trade for timber land. 
JASPER HUB CO., Jasper, Ind. 


| HAVE A BRAND NEW MILL AND 
Several million feet of fine yellow cottonwood. I must sell 
this lumber green or get a reasonable advance on same. 
Would like to contract the cut of the mill. 
Address P. O. BOX 47, Sealy, Texas. 











| Too fate To Classify 


| Wanted: Employees 





CHANCERY SALE. 

Pursuant to a decree in the case of Rhoda Snodgrass, 
Executrix, etc.. vs. D. S. Field et als., in the Chancery Court 
of Hamilton County, Tennessee, I will, on the Ist day of 
March, 1911, at eleven o’clock A, M., at the office of. Snod- 
grass & Field, known as 113 Payne Street or Battery Place, 
in the City of Chattanooga, Tennessee, expose to sale at 
public out-cry and sell for cash to the highest bidder or 
bidders : 

1 Filer & Stowell 12” band saw-mill complete, with a 
coqeeay of 75,000 feet per day. 

Planing Mill, consisting of resaw, planer, moulder, cut 
offs ete. 

About 526,000 feet of lumber, consisting of plain and 
quarter sawed oak, poplar, walnut, chestnut ete. 

Office furniture and fixtures; horses, mules, wagons and 
miscellaneous personal property. 

A complete inventory of the property can be seen at the 
office of the Clerk & Master in the City of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 

This 14th day of February, 1911. 
SAM ERWIN, Receiver. 


WANT—LOCATION FOR RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
In Montana, Idaho, eastern Washington or eastern Oregon. 
Will pay for information leading to same. Have had long, 
successful experience e and have $6,000 to $8,000 to invest. 
Address “RB. 43,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—RED CEDAR woe 
No. 1—$50.00. No. 2—$35.00. F. o. b. Louisville, Ky. 
Address GERNERT BROS. LU MBE R CO. Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED-—INFORMATION 
Of Frank Leslie Gausden, formerly of Chicago. 
portant. Address “B. Zi,” 











Very im- 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





SAW MILL MEN WANTED. 

Family men preferred; all year work; fine climate ond 
good town to live in. 2 lumber pilers, 2 lumber — 
setter for band mill carriage, 1 filer for band mi 1 mmiii. 
wright, 1 fireman. Address 

BOX I, Rapid City, South Dakota. 





WANTED-ASSISTANT BOOKKEEPER 
By large wholesale lumberman, quick, accurate, capable of 
taking full charge of collections, correspondence ete. if de- 
sired. State age, experience, references, salary in confidence 
to P. O. BOX 867, Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS MILL FOREMAN 

Also a business manager, both familiar with the pakiog 
of ladders and lawn swings. Will sell outright at a bargain 
or take stock. Splendid portunity for the right men. 
Address H. D. MACRINNON. Bay City, Mich. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS LUMBER AGENT 
For good county seat town in Montana. Only men who 
have made good and can do so again meet apply. Good 
salary and permanent position to the ri 
NO. 306 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, kt Minn. 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD FOREMAN, MONTANA 
A first class experienced man familiar with city trade. 
Must rank high as a yard foreman and know how to handle 
men. State experienc e and salary expected. 
Address “A, 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














WANTED-—-THOROROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Yard manager for Texas Panhandle. Must be able to make 
good against keen competition. State references, experience 
and ‘salary in first letter, 

Address “A. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








[__ Wanted:Cmployees 








WANTED-—AT ONCE 
Experienced sales manager for good band mill cutting 10 
million feet hardwood. Also yard foreman competent to 
handle well laid out yard of 3 million feet. Must be Al in- 
spector and able to handie southern labor. Mill in good 
healthy location in the South. State experience and salary 
expected. Address “B. 44,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-WORKING YARD MAN. 
Retail yard. Must be hustler and be able to handle all 
work outside of office. Pay about $60.00. 
Address “B. 45,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








ATTENTION, MILLWRIGHTS! 

The Dominion Sawmills & Lumber, Ltd., wants six mill- 
wrights for construction work at once. Wages 40 cents per 
hour. Two to three months’ work, at Taft, B. C. 

GEORGE, A. GILLETTE, Supt. of Construction, 


WANTED—IN NORTHERN MICHIGAN 
Circular sawyer and edgerman. Wages, $3.50 and $2.50. 
Steam feed and gang edger. Both must be competent, sober 
and hustlers. Address “T. 125." care AMBRICAN Domsanma®. 











WANT—FIRST CLASS MALE STENOGRAPHER. 
Only those having experience in Chicago lumber | office 
need apply. Address “B. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Wanted: Salesmen_| 





WANTED-SUPERINTENDENT FOR MILLWORK 
Manufacturing plant. Thoroughly versed in details of eco 
nomic and up to date methods producing white pine stock, 
sash, doors, frames etc. Must be a thorough mechanic and 
executive. Will pay good salary to right party. Give full 
details and references first letter. Address 

“SOUTHWEST,” care AMURICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SAW MILL MAN 
With capacity of 15 to 20,000 to take contract for cutting 
umber near this city 
F. H. EARL, 617 Chronicle Bldg., Houston, Texas. 








WOODSMEN WANTED. 

Men with families preferred. Steady work all year round 
3 tie makers, 3 wood choppers, 3 teamsters, 4 sawyers, 3 
swampers, 2 loaders. Address 

BOX I, Rapid City, South Dakota, 


WANTED—MILL MANAGER OF EXPERIENCE 


In lumber , * ogame who can take working financial 
interest. Adc 
POSTOF ric ‘p BOX 775, Vancouver, British Columbia. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER AND SECRETARY 
In saw mill, also sales manager, who can take interest, in 
same. Address P, O. BOX 784, Vancouver, B. C. 








WANTED—HIGH CLAS6 SALESMAN 
lor the state of Indiana preferring headquarters at Indian- 
apolis; also Illinois, Wisconsin, western New York and 
northern Ohio. Must be famillar with consuming trade. 
Giood eens for bish class man. 

ress 42,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANT EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
lor the sash, door and furniture trade in Chicago. 
Address “B. 14,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—TRAVELING MAN 
Acquainted with mills in Alabama and Mississippi having 
established trade in Tennessee and Kentucky. nly thor- 
oughly experienced ete Y wanted. 
*"RINCK LUMBER CO., Albany, Ga. 


WANTED-—YELLOW PINE COMMISSION 
Salesmen for states ¢ Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michine, 
lowa and Kentucky. Specialty: Timbers. Addre 

1214 BROWN-MARX BUILDING, Birmingham, Ala. 


WANTED-—INFOR MATION. 
One thousand questions answered in “The Cee Shop,” 
a new book. Address AME RICAN LUMBBERMAN, 

















WANTED-FOREMAN IN MILLWORK FACTORY 
One experienced in Chicago house bills. 
Address “B. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-STORE MANAGER 
For southern commissary doing $100,000.00 business. Lo 
cation healthy with good schools and churches. Must be 
strictly sober, honest, a close buyer and a good trade getter 
as competition is strong. State age, salary expected and 
whether married or single. Give names of all parties you 
have worked for with le ngth of time and position with each 


firm. Address “B. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—-—MANAGER FOR LUMBER YARD. 
Prefer one that has some money to take small stock. State 
salary with expectation of coming to Houston at once. Must 
have good references, 
F. H. EARL, 617 Chronicle Bldg., Houston, Texas. 








WANTED-—SEVERAL YARD MANAGERS 
For lowa and Nebraska yards. Must be experienced, be able 
to hold trade and make business profitable. Give full par- 
ticulars as to experience, references and salary wanted in 
first letter. Address “B. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


OFFICE CLERK. 
Young man for general work wholesale lumber office. 


Must be a competent rate man, stenogt rapher or bookkeeper. 
Address CRESCENT LUMBER CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 








HIGH GRADE CEREAL COFFEE. 


Send for free rn ¢ package and prices. The coffee is 
good and we will sell at a price that will astonish you. If 
you use cereal coffee look into this offer. 

dress “COFFER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FOR SALE. 

Wanted, delivered price f. o. b. cars, 500 cord hemlock 
tan bark, to be peeled this season, and one million feet hem- 
lock lumber cut to order this coming summer, timber first 
~ ility. Also cut over lands for —_ at 50 cents on the dol- 
lar of their actual value. Addre 

HERMAN RATH, Ludington, Mich. 


WANTED-—TO BUILD SAW MILL 
To operate a mill or plant as manager, or file for a mill 
any kind of saws. Second to none at all this work. 
dress “B, 41," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—YOUNG MAN TO MANAGE 
Retail lumber yard in small town in Mich. Best of refer 
ences required. State salary expected, 
Address “B. 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—UP TO DATE SUPERINTENDENT AND 
Estimator for planing mill, sash and door factory. 
Address “A, 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


COMPETENT FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 
Wanted for hardwood flooring and hardwood trim factory. 
State “ya - erience and salary. Position permanent 
to right man. nage 

T. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











VEST POCKET READY RECKONER. 

72 pages of tables moins contents of any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber 1x8—10 to 12x20—40, weights 
of lumber, shingles, lath, different log scales etc. Twenty- 
five cents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





| Wanted:Employment | 


| WANT AN OPENING WITH A CONCERN 
That can pay $40.00 a week for the result of 14 years’ 
experience in the retail lumber business. Inside and outside, 
buying and selling. Am familiar with N. C. pine, long and 
shortleaf yellow pine, poplar, cypress, white pine and oak. 
Also manufactured trim. I am 84 years old and capable 
of making good. ‘Try me. ‘ 

PHILIP WINORSKY, 270 Powell St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail lumber yard, preferably in Nebraska or adjoining 
states. Three years’ experience. Best of references. Can 
make good, Address “B, 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


YOUNG MAN WANTS POSITION 
In lumber yard as second man. ‘Two years’ experience and 
“an keep books. Address “B. 12,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BAND RESAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Expert horizontal, vertical, single or double band resaws, 
Al reference. At present employed. Can come on ten days’ 
notice, ‘Twelve years’ experience and 31 years of age. State 
what you have and wages in first letter. Address 
“BAND RESAW,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION AS 
Logging superintendent. Am competent to handle large 
operation in all its details. Many years’ experience in the 
South. Can furnish Al references. If you need a high 
grade man to fill an important place write me. No objec- 
tion to location. 


Address “B. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 
if you do not read the classified ads each week. If you 
have something to sell or exchange, insert a small adver- 
tisement in the Wanted & For Sale Department, When in 
need of an employe or employment write us. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANT-POSITION AS TRAVELING SALESMAN 


To sell yellow pine. Oklahoma preferred: Experienced and 
A No. 1 references, 
Address “B. 46,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 























Wanted: Mill Mechanics | 


‘ 








‘ 
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[ Wanted:Employment | 


[ Wanted:Employment | 


[ Wanted-Employment | 





A MAN OF 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
In building and operating large saw mills would like to 
build or operate a mill by the thousand for a responsible 


party. Pacific coast preferred, but will consider a proposi- 
tion in the South, providing the location is favorable. 
Address “BR. 5,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





AN EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
For seyeral years manager of a large office in St. Louls but 
operating yellow pine mills, is, owing to his or going 
out of business, on the market for a position. thoroug 
business or office manager, correspondent credit man or 
auditor, capable of filling any position requiring experience, 
judgment, integrity and push. References of the highest. 
St. Louis position preferred. 
Address “B. 4,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





ANY LUMBER CONCERN WISHING TO EMPLOY 
A forester (practical training in surveying, estimating etc.) 
is invited to correspond with 

AUSTIN CARY, care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION BY YOUNG LADY 
Stenographer and bookeeper. ‘Three years’ experience; can 
furnish splendid references. Position on Coast preferred. 

Address “B. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER AND 
General office man desires position. Eight years with former 
employer. Address ‘“B, ¢ 


24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED-—POSITION AS ESTIMATOR OR 
Superintendent of plant doing general line of mill work. 
Understand plans and details thoroughly; 20 years’ expert- 
ence; best of reference. 

Address “B. 17," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BXPERIENCED RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Wants position in Northwest as yard manager. Best of 
reference furnished. 

Address 








“B. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-BY YOUNG MAN AND A HUSTLER 


Position. Have experlence in all branches of the lumber 
business. Can take charge of the general office, corre- 
spondence, outside manufacturer and shipping. Good ac- 
countant. Am single and a college graduate. Speak Spanish. 
"lave had full charge of plant and thoroughly understands 
handling labor. Will go anywhere. Can give bond. Best 
references. Address “B. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BAND SAWYER WITH A GOOD RECORD WANTS 
To change. Address “B. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


A HIGH CLASS THOROUGHLY 
Experienced saw ml and lumber accountant with executive 
ability, conversant with cost system and competent to han- 
dle the sales Gapertmont of a yellow pine operation, desires 
pe. preferably with a saw mill. Ten years’ experience 
n yellow pine, Highest recommendations from present and 
former employers as to capabilities, character and habits. 
Am desirous of severing present connection of my own 
accord, Address “B. 35,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
With good saw mill firm at the sawing and shipping end. 
Best of references. Address 

“B. 36," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
A COMPETENT, HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
And inspector wishes to go with some reliable manufacturer. 


Understands grades, and is a hustler for any territory. 
Address WDW., 38 BE. 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


POSITION WITH GOOD HARDWOOD FIRM 


As salesman or buyer. Know the trade in Ind., Ohio, Pa., 























W. Va. Several years’ experience; good inspector; can give 
good references. Address 
“B. 37," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
EXPERIENCED SAWYER WANTS 
Situstion, Left hand rig preferred. Sober and a hustler. 
Address “EB. 38,"" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER 


Is on for a position. Right or left hand, hard or soft 
wood. Good grader, steady and sober 


UGH W. KENNEDY, Sardinia, Ohio. 
WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 


Of logging job or yard foreman; large experience and good 
references. Address “B. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
With manufacturing or wholesale lumber company. Twelve 
years’ experience stump to market; North and South. At 
present employed, but capable of handling larger position. 
Address “B. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
Wants situation, either pine or hardwoods. Understand the 
business from stump to market; also a good buyer. Best 
references. Address “B. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION BY BAND SAW FILER. 
. O. BOX 819, Kentwood, La. 
WANTED-—BY EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 


Position with some good retail yard; West preferred. 
Address “B. 28," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 











EXPERT BAND SAW FILER 
Wishes to make a change. First class reference. South or 
West preferred. Address “A. 55,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED YELLOW PINE MAN 


Is looking for position as office salesman or traveling. 
Familiar with ee) ed trade. 


Address . 43,” care AMPRICAN LUMBBRMAN. 


THOROUGHLY POSTED SASH AND DOOR MAN 


Wants position, assistant manager or travel 
Can furnish references, “ oe ee 


Address “A, 44,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
POSITION WANTED BY EXPERIENCED 


Sales manager, buyer, correspondent, office man and book- 
keeper, with executive ability; Al reference. 
dress “A. 56," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














. VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS. 
ou can buy a tally card for a penny or two, 
“Climax” tally books cost 75 cents : Cony or ye Rg bo 
thousands of them are sold, and hardwood men who once 
use them always use them. Why? Because they are the 
best. For sample pages and description address 

— LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 





WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail Fa in town of 5,000 or larger, salary or com- 
mission. ifteen — experience, city and country. Good 
references, prefer South or West. 
Address “A. 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED BY SALESMAN 
Experienced in yellow pine, white pine and hemlock. South- 
ern Wis., northern Ill. or Chicago suburban. Employed. 
Best of reason for desiring to change. 

ddress “W. 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—POSITION AS YARD MANAGER. 
Two nn experience in a retail dare Al references. 
ddress R. C. SQUIRE, Bowden, Okla. 


WANTED-POSITION AS LOGGING SUPT. 
(Steam skidder preferred) by man of 18 years’ experience. 
Al reference. Can sores position on 30 days’ notice. 

Address “S. 124,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 








CIVIL ENGINEER AND RAILROAD BUILDER, 
Having long experience in the location and construction of 
railroads, has just completed 16 miles standard gage rail- 
road for lumber company. Wants similar position. Reports, 
surveys, estimate of cost. Contracts supervised or company 
forces directed. References. 

Address “A. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS SHIPPING CLERK, 
Yard foreman, timekeeper or invoice clerk with yellow pine 
mill of large capacity. ‘Ten years’ experience; first class 
references. Salary 3 5.00 per month or more. Can come 
at once. Address ‘A, 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HIGH GRADE ACCOUNTANT 
Thoroughly conversant with most advanced system of gen- 
eral and cost accounting, desires permanent position with 
first class concern in the South. 
Address “A, 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A POSITION AS FILER. 

Have had twenty years’ experience on band, rotary and 
gang in fast mills and all kinds of timber. Can give Al 
reference. 39 years old, strictly sober and married. Can 
come at once. Address 

“A, 26,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED LATH MILL FOREMAN 
Wants situation. 15 years’ experience; best references, 
ddress “A, 15,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















BOOKKEEPER, AGE 28, MARRIED, WANTS 
Position in retail yard. Four years’ experience in lumber 
and hardware business. 100d references. 

Address “—. 2 care AMERICAN LUMBEPRMAN. 





WANTED-—POSITIONS 
By saw mill moneae office force and inspectors. Can han- 
dle 50,000 to 100, 06 eed hardwood I oseene 
dress “A, 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-TO MAKE CONNECTIONS 

With some reliable party or parties owning yellow pine 
timber in the building of plant and operating same. Or in 
some established plant, wherein the services of an all round 
office man is required, a up in the selling, traffic and 
office end of the business. First class accountant and office 
manager with good knowledge of*manufacture. 16 years’ 
experience. Gilt edge references and recommendations from 
the leading operators in the South. Have some money to 
invest along with services. At present employed at _ 
salary with official ’ meen Salary no object until ability 
is fully demonstrated. 

Address “W. 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of lumber yard in live town of 20,000 or more. Am expert 
bookkeeper, good mill work estimator, several years’ experi- 
ence as bookkeeper, estimator and manager of sash and door 
factory. At present managing a lumber yard, which position 
I have held for the last five years. 

dress “T. 139,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS ENGINEER 
In small plant, or as ——e loader or skidder engineer. 
Have had several years’ experience with engines. 
Address C., BOX 96, Quitman, Miss. 


WANTED-—TO ACT AS PURCHASING AGENT 
For concern handling Inland Empire stock. Salary or com- 
mission basis. Address BOX 25, Dover, Idaho. 


WANTED-—-POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Ten years’ experience on single and double-cut saws, in 
both hard and soft timber. Will guarantee straight, smooth 
lumber. A No. 1 references from present employer. Can 
come at once. Address 
“W. 137,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















GENERAL MANAGER WANTS POSITION 
With reliable and financially sound hardwood concern manu- 
facturing fifteen to twenty-five million feet per year. Prac- 
tical experience in all departments, logging, manufacturing, 
office and sales; know costs and can obtain results. 
Acquainted with requirements of the trade in central and 
eastern states. First class salesman and correspondent. 
Position must pay liberal salary, and if agreeable can make 
investment in business. Location must be near city with 
good school facilities. Highest references. 

dress “T, 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





EXPERT BAND FILER, NONE BETTER. 
Open for season. Guarantee satisfaction. Al references. 
Address “A. 41,” care AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—POSITION AS SALES MANAGER 
For reliable manufacturer of yellow pine, redwood or fir and 
spruce. Correspondence and interview solicited. 

ddress “A, 42,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BAND SAW FILER DESIRES POSITION. 
Has 20 years’ experience. Address 
THOMAS F. MERRETT, Waterford, N. Y. 


WANTED-POSITION AS SALES MANAGER 
Or purchasing agent, on account of present company quittin 
business. me in manufacturing, purchasing an 
marketing lumber, 

ddress “A, 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


YOUNG MAN, EXPERIENCED STENOGRAPHER 

And bookkeeper desires a change for position with future. 

Good education, saw mill experience. Best references. 
Address « “A. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














EXPERIENCED ESTIMATOR WANTS 
Position with planing mill or contractor. References. 
Address “A. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION AS LUMBER BUYER 
In car material, bridge timbers, dimension yard and finish 
stock. A-1 references furnished. 

Address “A. 38,”? care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SHIPPING CLERK OR YARD FOREMAN 
Would accept good job buying in So. Miss. 15 years’ expe- 
rience in lumber business. P. O. BOX 161, Newton, Miss. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Or yard foreman, by young man, single; independent and 
line yard experience. I am capable and guarantee satis- 
faction. Address “A, 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











SALESMAN, BUYER & ALL ROUND OFFICE MAN 

For wholesale hardwood manufacturer and dealer desires 

position. Have good references and can deliver the goods. 
ddress “A, 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER AND 
General office man desires position. Five years’ experience. 
Have had some experience buying and selling hardwoods. Can 
furnish good reference and do the work. 
Address “A. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
On band mill or resaws. Can furnish the best of reference 
as to habits and ability and open for position at once. 
dress “A, 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











ACTIVE MANAGER 
At present, of a corporation with which he has been asso- 
ciated for thirteen years, manufacturing lumber and mill- 
work, and operating a line of retail yards, will be available 
March 1, for a position paying a larger financial return 
than his present ee. 


ddress - 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-POSITION AS ENGINEER. 
Ten years’ experience on Shay and direct connected loco- 
motives; can do own repair work. Address 
BOX 575, Portersville, Cal. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS YARD MANAGER OR 
Foreman; twenty-five years, thoroughly experienced 
at South American export; would take care from saw =, 
able to make good. A-1 reference. 5 
ddress “W. 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN. 


LADY STENOGRAPHER WITH TWELVE YEARS’ 


Experience in wholesale lumber offices desire 
of references. Address es position. Beat 


D. M., 1011 Hast Side Blvd., Muskogee, Okla. 














MAN WITH TEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WANTS 
Position as commissary manager. Best references fur- 
nished. Married. At present employed; desires change 
March 1. Address “T. 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


CHAS. R. D. REED, 
Investigator and buyer of timber. Experienced. Can fur- 
nish best references. 210 Mt. Vernon Ave., Port Norfolk, 
Va. §S. B. Phone 749. 








WANTED-POSITION AS LOGGING SUPT. 
Of large railroad logging operation, or would deliver logs 
at mill by contract. Glve full details and prices in first 
letter. Address 
“CONTRACT,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAW MILL SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN 
Wants position; has experience, ability and push that gets 
results. No. 1 reference. 

Address “T, 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS LOCAL OR 
Traveling salesman, retail yard, yard manager or purchasing 
agent. ‘Thorough, best reference, strictly sober. Any healthy 
locality. Prefer coast or middle west. Address 

WM. McAULEY, 1015 Louisiana Ave., New Orleans, La. 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER 
Is open for position ; good lumber grader and good on dimen- 
sion; married and sober; go anywhere. 
Address “S$. 135,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS GENERAL MANAGER 
For lumber company by March ist. Have had ten years’ 
successful experience in above capacity manufacturing and 
marketing pine and hardwood. I have a record. 

ddress “R. 140,” care AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN. 


 Wanled:Tinber--Tinber Lands 


WANTED—TIMBER LANDS. 

Would prefer pine, hemlock or spruce. Would also enter 
tain proposition for purchasing a part or all of a running 
operation. In reply give full particulars, stating kind and 
quantity of timber, what the operation can be purchased for 
and rate of freight to the most advantageous market. 

Address “A, 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


























WANTED-—30 TO 6O MILLION YELLOW PINE 
Timber, short leaf preferred. Well located on or near rail 
road in Ark., La., Miss. or Texas. Or will buy small plant 
on easy terms. Address 

“W. 104,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—TO BUY DIRECT FROM OWNERS 
Large tract of timber land along Gulf coast; prefer Florida. 
Address P. O. BOX 176 Mobile, Ala. 


WANTED—GOOD TIMBER PROPOSITION. 
Must be good size; the larger the better. First considera- 

tion logging opportunity. Give full description and price. 

Address “D. 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











DO YOU WANT A GOOD POSITION? 

We can help you to secure a position. fFilers, sawyer 
engineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, millwrights, skidder 
men, loaders, buyers, inspectors, salesmen, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, clerks, shipping clerks, estimators, sales man 
agers, yard foremen, mill superintendents, managers of de 
partments, if you want a situation or would like advance 
ment, advertise in the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN and get re 
turns. Now is the time. We reach the people. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
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